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Social Security in Review 


ToTAL EXPENDITURES in October for the special 
types of public assistance and general assistance 
in the continental United States increased slightly 
from September, as the result of increases in old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind. The total 
for the four programs was slightly smaller, how- 
ever, than that a year earlier and was $25.7 million 
less than all expenditures for public aid, including 
earnings under the Federal work programs, in 
October 1942. Average payments continued to 
increase under all programs, and the number of 
recipients continued to decrease. Forty-five 
States reported fewer recipients of old-age assist- 
ance than there had been a year earlier, and all 
but 10 States reported increased payments. Of 
the States with approved plans for aid to de- 
pendent children in October of both years, only 2 
reported a larger number of families receiving aid 
in October 1943 and only 11 States reported larger 
expenditures under the program. For aid to the 
blind, 8 and 31 States, respectively, reported in- 
creases from October 1942 in recipients and in 
payments; comparable increases in general assist- 
ance were confined to 3 and 9 States, respectively. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFItTs dropped 20 percent to 
$3.5 million in October for the country as a whole; 
until December 1942, New York State alone paid 
at least $3.5 million each month to unemployed 
workers. More than three-fourths of the States 
participated in the decline from September. The 
average weekly number of beneficiaries—60,700— 
represented a decrease of 19 percent. Seven 
States averaged less than 25 beneficiaries each 
week. Both the weekly number of beneficiaries 
and the total expenditures were about 80 percent 
below October 1942 levels. The number of initial 
claims for benefits, which had dropped in every 
month but 2 in 1943, moved upward 6.4 percent in 
October but was 65 percent below that in October 
1942, The number of continued claims, which 
declined in every month of 1943 except January, 
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was 15 percent less in October than in the preced- 
ing month and 78 percent less than in October 
1942. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits of $15.6 million were in force for 856,000 
beneficiaries at the end of October. The increase 
of 14,200 beneficiaries from the preceding month 
was the smallest recorded for any month in 1943, 
and the percentage increases in both number and 
amount were the smallest ever recorded. As in 
August and September, 13 percent of all benefits 
in force were in suspension at the end of October. 
Although the number of child’s benefits in sus- 
pension decreased in both September and October, 
as children gave up their summer jobs and went 
back to school, the percentage in suspension was 
higher at the end of October than it had been at 
the end of May, before the school terms ended. 
During October, more than $13.6 million was cer- 
tified for monthly benefits, of which 53 percent 
represented primary, 9 percent supplementary, 
and 38 percent survivor benefits. An additional 
$1.4 million was certified for lump-sum death 
payments. 


RETIREMENT ANNUITIES for civilian members of 
the teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and Postgraduate School were brought 
into line with similar annuity provisions for civil- 
service employees of the same grade in S. 1354, 
signed by the President on November 28 (Public, 
No. 194, 78th Congress). The teaching staffs are 
composed of civilians as well as members of the 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve. The civil- 
ian members were not entitled to pay, allowances, 
or benefits provided for members of the Navy or 
Naval Reserve until March 1943, when the Sec- 
retary of the Navy approved increases in rates 
of pay to equal the rates for members of the Naval 
Reserve in corresponding grades. The increase 
in pay did not, however, result in any increase in 
the retirement annuities payable under a special 
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contributory system for civilian'staff of the Naval 
Academy. 

The amendment just passed makes the civilian 
members eligible for annuities based on the “‘guar- 
anteed-minimum annuity plan’’ adopted for civil- 
service personnel in the Civil Service Retirement 
Act amendment of January 24, 1942—that is, an 
annual annuity not less than the average annual 
basic salary during any 5 consecutive years, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of service, not ex- 
ceeding 35 years, and divided by 70. Annuities 
are terminable at death, and the provisions apply 
only to teachers who retire after the effective 
date of the act and who are not entitled to retire- 
ment benefits under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 


Tue BEVERIDGE REPORT On social insurance and 
allied seryices in Great Britain was published in 
December 1942. Addressing the Royal Statistical 
Society in London in October 1943, Sir William 
Beveridge indicated some important changes he 
would now like to make in his recommendations, 
in the light of comments received during the year. 
The most important change concerns his As- 
sumption C—Maintenance of Employment. One 
of the five reasons advanced in his report ‘‘for 
saying that a satisfactory scheme of social in- 
surance assumes the maintenance of employment 


and the prevention of mass unemployment?’ was 
that “payment of unconditional cash benefits ag of 
right during unemployment is satisfactory pro. 
vision only for short periods of unemployment: 
after that, complete idleness even on an income 
demoralizes.” He would now (as quoted in The 
Financial News for October 13) emphasize that as 
the one fundamental reason for the assumption of 
full employment. Another of the reasons ad. 
vanced—that with mass unemployment the cost of 
social security might be excessive—he would now 
omit entirely. 

“In the ’thirties we had mass unemployment, 
but could easily have afforded, by wise distriby- 
tion of income, to abolish want. Wise distriby- 
tion of income, so as to put first things first, does 
not in real terms cost anything. For a free, 
dynamic society, unemployment insurance to 
guarantee income during short intervals of un- 
employment is an integral part of social security, 
Unemployment insurance as a means of palliating 
mass unemployment is a confession of failure.” 

Another change concerns his proposal for con- 
version of the business of industrial insurance into 
a public service under an Industrial Assurance 
Board. In the report he had bracketed that 
recommendation to indicate that the proposal was 
not essential to the plan as a whole. He would 
now omit the brackets. 
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A Survey of Claimants for Unemployment 
Compensation in February-March 1943 





ARNOLD STEINBACH AND Paiuie Bootu * 


THE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS drawing 
benefits under State unemployment compensation 
laws, which had exceeded an average of 1.2 million 
per week during July 1940, declined to 600,000 in 
the middle of 1942 as employment levels rose 
under the impetus of war production; the number 
had fallen to 200,000 by February 1943 and to 
60,000 in October. At the same time, the level 
of all unemployment, as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census, dropped from 8.8 million in April 
1940 to 1.4 million in February 1943 and 700,000 
in October. The total volume of initial and con- 
tinued claims had declined more than 70 percent 
between February 1942 and February 1943; 
in Michigan, New Mexico, and Wyoming, con- 
tinued claims decreased during this period more 
than 90 percent. 

This decline in unemployment and the growing 
manpower shortages focused attention upon the 
need for effective referral of claimants to available 
jobs. The public was increasingly interested in 
the question why workers were unemployed and 
receiving benefits in the face of increasing labor 
shortages. During pre-war days, the employ- 
ment potentialities of claimants were not always 
closely scrutinized because the labor supply was 
relatively adequate. The growth of wartime 
labor stringencies, however, led to the need for 
determining the capability of each claimant to 
fill a necessary job and for getting him into such 
a job as quickly as possible 

Scattered studies conducted during 1942 indi- 
cated that payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers was affected by three major types of 
factors: existing labor-market conditions, which 
were generally outside the claimant’s control; 
the claimant’s qualifications for work, physical 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Program Division. The survey was 
made possible as the result of the cooperation of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and State employment security agencies. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security wishes to express its appreciation to the State agencies for their 
cooperationin conducting the study and to the staff members of the War 
Manpower Commission, and to the members of the special subcommittee 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies for their 
assistance and suggestions during the course of the study and the preparation 
of the analysis. 
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condition, and initiative in seeking work; and 
the extent to which the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice was able to and did offer work to applicants. 
These studies also indicated that the current 
claimant group was principally composed of 
workers out of work as a result of changes in 
war-production schedules, shifts in type of pro- 
duction, and material shortages; contraction of. 
civilian goods and service industries; regular 
seasonal and frictional unemployment; and migra- 
tion to centers of war production or, in the case 
of women, to areas adjacent to military establish- 
ments. While workers in the first group were 
usually out of work for only brief periods, the 
duration of unemployment of workers in the 
three other groups was greater. 

This information was inadequate for any 
analysis of the importance of the claimant group 
as a source of labor supply, nor did it indicate the 
effectiveness of the job being done in referring 
claimants to job opportunities. The Employ- 
ment Service was giving priority to employers in 
essential industries, in order to staff war industry 
and to assist essential employers to the utmost 
in meeting their manpower problems. It was 
felt that these priorities in service might result in 
limiting the employment opportunities of claim- 
ants normally attached to nonessential activities. 

All the interested governmental agencies be- 
lieved it necessary to obtain information which 
would throw light on the following questions: (1) 
Who were the claimants? were they principally 
men or women? old or young? skilled or un- 
skilled? with or without physical disability? 
(2) Where were they located? in areas which 
contained labor shortages or in areas of labor 
surplus? (3) What had caused their unemploy- 
ment and for how long had they been out of 
work? and (4) What had the Employment Serv- 
ice done to find work for them? had it full and 
complete information as to their past skills and 
experience? had it referred them to jobs? had 
it placed them in jobs? 

Accordingly, a survey of the personal and 
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occupational characteristics of claimants and the 
activities of the Employment Service with respect 
to such claimants was undertaken. Forty-seven 
States participated in the survey,’ which covered 
394 local offices and included 42,757 persons who 
had filed claims for total or part-total benefits 
during the week ending February 13, 1943.2, Some 
! Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Utah did not participate. 


2 Mail claimants were excluded; many States also excluded claims filed at 
itinerant points. 





Table 1.—Number of claims filed during survey week, 
and number of class A and B' claimants in sample, 
by State: 





| Claims filed dur- 


| ing survey week Claimants in sample 





























in— 
State 
Atltocal S28 | oe (Class a 
8) A! 1 
offices | -ofices 
| 
Total_.................-...| 298, 787 | 173,027 1143, 151 22,896 | 20, 255 
7,305| 3,525| 803 280 523 
522 | 522; 819] 320 199 
2, 317 695, 695! 407 288 
22,590 | 12,565 + 3,893; 2,311] 1,582 
2, 819 | 587 | 364 159 | 205 
1,567| 1,008; 376) 211 165 
569 569 | 462! 271 191 
4,464 | 3,350) 418) 239 179 
5,207 | 3,400] 854 413 441 
1,248} 1,248 | 24} 495 229 
Iinois___ 25,260} 9,836| 2,761! 1,427| 1,334 
Indiana. -____-__.-- 9,200 | 3,656 783 | 314 | 469 
a 3,681 | 1,930 665} 421| 244 
a 2,915 | 2,329) 1,907] 1,226 | 681 
Se 4,055 | 2,984 | 856 415 | 441 
i aw SS 6,871} 6,477] 1, 019 660 | 359 
GALES 2, 030 | 619 | 105 141 
SS a we SF 542 | 370 | 230 | 140 
Massachusetts._..............| 7,111 3,617| 654| 457 | 197 
Michigan._____- STII] eo} 4040] 731] 345 | 386 
Minnesota...........-...-.---| 8,741] 4,025] 928 546} 382 
SEEDER 1, 738 | 781| 619 400 | 219 
aE 12,643 | 7,978 | 759 383 | 37 
i SE 721 | 300} 300 126 174 
ss 1,463 | 1,181 531 303 | 228 
Le (*) (4) 122 58 | 64 
New Hampshire_-____.____._-- 905 707 514 306 | 208 
RE SESS A 14,183 | 7,820 1,489 | 1,007 | 482 
0 ae 317 | 317 207 65 | 142 
ae 61,355 | 51,224 | 6,356] 2,312/ 4,044 
| 

North Carolina__..__._._._..-- 4,569 | 1,838 916 437 | 479 
North Dakota................- 387 337| 214; 123| 88 
h mets 4,272| 3,402| 1,769! 1,633 
82) 1,211 375 | 254 | 121 
: 3,193 | 1,397 | 1,011 386 
2| 4,330} 747 381 | 366 
| 1,628| 429] 263} 166 
South Carolina_...__..__._.-.- 4,016} 2042} 436] 193 | 243 
South Dakota_..___._.___-__- 302 302 145 | 64 | 81 
Sn cecnspcboswene 8,703 | 5,021 | 932 | 437 | 495 
SS el ia SET 6,531 | 2,851/ 670} 332) 338 
Ditch sais Udi crtiicie vas. - i 482 | 482 | 319 | 130 | 189 
RR EE 1, 562 | 609 | 365| 198 167 
Washington . (ie Ge 4,620| 2,014) 809} 672 137 
West Virginie. ................ 1,586 | 1,321 585 | 153 | 432 
2 ee 4,262} 2,695 430 224 | 206 
EE ne oe | 99 | 99 | 55 40 | 15 





1 Class A claimants had been continuously unemployed for less than 5 
weeks prior to the survey week; class B claimants for 5 weeks or more. 

? Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Utah did not participate in 
survey which was made during week ending Feb. 13, 1943. Sample included 


all local offices in Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Or nm, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
cludes 394 claimants whose records were eo The text discus- 
_ and other tables do not include these claimants 
4 Not available. 





290,000 claimants had filed initial or continued 
claims throughout the country during that week. 
For each State, a few local offices, representative 
of the labor market in the given State, were ge. 
lected for the sample, usually not more than 8: 
when there were both shortage and nonshortage 
areas within a State, both types of areas were 
represented.* In general, the sample was con. 
fined to 10 percent of the claim load of the State, 
However, since States with relatively small claim 
loads used a sample larger than 10 percent and 
in a few instances included all local offices and 
all claimants, the sample comprised about 15 Per. 
cent of all claimants (table 1).‘ 

Schedules were filled out for each claimant in 
the sample by local-office claims takers and place- 
ment interviewers. Information on claims and 
benefit status and personal characteristics was 
recorded at the time of the filing or renewal of 
the claim during the survey week; the information 
on occupation and on referral and placement ex- 
perience was supplied by Employment Service 
interviewers from the applicants’ records in the 
Employment Service files. 

The picture which emerged from the survey was 
that of a group of claimants which included dis- 
proportionately large numbers of older workers, 
women, and workers with permanent physical 
handicaps. In even this period of labor shortages, 
many of these claimants had experienced rela- 
tively prolonged unemployment. Almost half 
the group had been unemployed 5 weeks or longer 
at the time of the survey, one-tenth for at least 
27 weeks. Only about one-seventh of the group 
drew no benefits—that is, presumably found a job 
before their waiting period had expired. 

Both the duration of unemployment and the 
efforts of the Employment Service to place the 
claimants should be considered with regard for 
the characteristics of the group. Because of the 
stringency of the labor market, a group of persons 
out of work at the time of the survey was likely 
to be heavily weighted with seasonally unemploy- 
ed workers, whose jobs customarily exist in only 
certain periods of a year; with individuals who, 
though laid off, retained an attachment to their 


3 Shortage areas are those with a current acute labor shortage or labor 
stringency and those anticipating a labor shortage within 6 months. All 
otber areas are classified as nonshortage. 

4 Had it been possible for the sample to be drawn exactly in accordance 
with the instructions, it would have included approximately 39,000 claimants, 
or about 10 percent fewer claimants than were actually included. 
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former employer and expected to return to their 
old job; and with persons whose employability 
was more or less limited by their personal charac- 
teristics or lack of currently needed skills. The 
effect of all these factors is apparent in the find- 
ings of the study. 


Occupational and Personal Characteristics 


Occupation.—Twenty-eight percent of the 
daimants in the sample had been in skilled occu- 
pations, 40 percent in semiskilled and unskilled, 
14 percent in clerical and sales, and the remainder 
in professional and managerial, service, and agri- 
cultural occupations (table 2). About 41 percent 
of the men, as compared with 7.5 percent of the 
women, were in skilled occupations, but relatively 
many more women than men were in the clerical 
and sales group. The skilled claimants were con- 
centrated in three occupational groups—apparel, 
metalworking, and construction. The great 
majority of the semiskilled women claimants came 
from the textile and apparel industries. In the 
unskilled occupations, more than half of the men 
were construction workers and more than half of 
the women were cannery workers. 

The seasonal slack in construction activity 
during the survey period, combined with the com- 
pletion of construction projects in a number of 
States and the reluctance of construction workers to 
accept employment outside of their industry and 





from sources other than their unions, accounts for 
the fact that nearly one-fourth of the claimants 
were construction workers; almost three-fourths 
of these were in the skilled groups. Skilled con- 
struction workers accounted for 17 percent of all 
claimants and 28 percent of all men claimants. 

Less than 6 percert of the claimants were 
found to be in nationally or locally critical occu- 
pations;* the States with the largest percentage 
of claimants in critical occupations were Idaho, 
with 20 percent, and Illinois, with 14 percent. In 
most instances these claimants were in locally, 
rather than nationally, critical occupations. The 
percentage of claimants in critical occupations did 
not differ greatly as between shortage and non- 
shortage areas, except in a few States. 

Age and sexr.—While men comprised 62 percent 
of the sample and women 38 percent, there was 
considerable variation among the States. Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, and North Carolina reported 
that at least 60 percent of their claimants were 
women, while Idaho and Connecticut reported 
only 11 and 17 percent, respectively. Men 
showed a greater concentration than women in 
the older age groups. Sixty-three percent of the 
men and 27 percent of the women were 45 years 
of age or older; in the employed labor force, on 
the other hand, only 41 percent of the men and 23 
percent of the women were in this age group in 


§ See table 6, footnote 2. 


Table 2.—Distribution of men and worven, and of white and nonwhite claimants, by occupation ! 
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All claimants Men | Women 
oe distribution | 
Major and selected occupational group y occupation | Percent- Percent- 
| Number —— : N umber | | Jone dis- | Number _—— dis- 
| | an | White 'Nonwhite tribution tribution 
| | claimants claimants claimants | 
All occupations. -...........- ‘ sctiaietelocanc tly 42, 757 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 26, 391 61.7 100.0 16, 366 38.3 100.0 
Professional and managerial. FIN. > peas 2, 529 5.9 6.2 | 6.4 | 1, 485 58.7 5.6 1,044 41.3 6.4 
Clerical and sales... stink EPL ARE | 5, 795 13.6 | 45/ 25.8 1, 814 31.3 6.9 3, 981 68.7 24.3 
TIGR Bee eae AS oe SEO. 3, 078 7.2 | 6.5 | 8.8 | 1, 444 | 46.9 5.5 1, 634 53.1 10.0 
Agriculture, fishery, forestry, and kindred_........- 1, 340 3.1 3.0 | 28 904 | 67.5 3.4 436 32.5 2.7 
TSEC AEE LE TS GORA RSet 12, 122 28.3 29.7 7.9 10, 893 | 83.9 41.3 1, 229 10.1 7.5 
Production of fabricated textile oeneaene iatamehicia 983 ee oe oe 223 | 22.7 8 760 77.3 46 
SET SSAA 689 1.6 (2) (2) 654 94.9 2.5 35 6.1 2 
ik ian a gk a eghbatiaes i 7, 284 17.0 () } (2) | 7, 271 99.8 27.5 13 2 me 
Te dei cbinmeokina a eGbisdaiieae ncaa’ 8, 378 19.6 19.9 | 24.5 | 4, 425 52.8 16.8 3, 953 47.2 A.2 
i a eat i ial 915 21 Pe 4 113 12.3 .4 802 87.7 49 
Production of fabricated textile b produets. Recttainas } 2, 002 4.7 () 231 11.5 9 1,771 88.5 10.8 
Metalworking... __._.- BES 720 1.7 (2) 484 67.2 1.8 236 32.8 1.4 
Construction __... ; cinncseapeacueaiaan 674 1.6 | (2) 673 99.9 2.5 1 | 0 
Ri xnnenvcccccursscsesacsensheteues -| 1,002 2.3 | (2) 1, 000 99.8 3.8 2 .2 
EE RE 542 1.3 (2) 229 42.3 9 313 57.7 1.9 
ES RPE tie aie att Sem edeaapa 8, 579 20.1 17.9 21.7 4,813 56.1 18.2 3, 766 43.9 23.0 
Production of food products..............-.-.-.-- 2, 459 5.8 @) 209 8.5 .8 2, 250 91.5 13,7 
Seeruetion................<. - achdinitinnadeaitead 2, 513 5.9 (?) 2, 503 99.6 9.5 10 4 1 
ECTS wiseonsdbabinenanden 936 22 | 2.3 21 613 65.5 23 323 34.5 1.9 




















1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
? Information not available. 
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3 Not computed; less than 40 claimants. 
4 Entry occupations and unknown. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of men and women 
claimants by age group, by occupation | 















































Age group 
Major and selected occupational 
group 
Total | UDder| 29-44 | 45-64 | 6 and 
Men 
100.0 4.1| 33.2] 49.7 13.0 
100.0 2.6) 31.9] 52.0 13.5 
100.0 6.2] 343] 44.1 15.4 
100.0 3.7] 21.6] 45.5] 20.2 
100.0 4.9] 37.4] 41.3 16.4 
100.0 1.1} 26.9] 59.2 12.8 
100.0 4] 13.5) 56.5 29.6 
100.0 5.7 | 31.5] 50.3 12.5 
-| 100.0 -4|] 25.9] 621 11.6 
100.0 6.6| 45.7] 37.8 9.9 
100.0} 80] 49.5} 30.1 12.4 
100.0 1.3 36.4 | 48.9 13.4 
100.0} 13.4] 48.8] 20.1 8.7 
100.0 1.6) 43.6] 48.1 6.7 
100.0 | 6.9 | 66.0) 23.8 3.3 
100.0 | 10.9] 30.1] 43.7 15.3 
100.0} 63) 381) 45.2] 10.4 
100.0 | 10.0} 39.3] 31.6 19.1 
100.0}; 4.7] 36.6! 51.0 7.7 
100.0 | 17.3 | 35.2] 37.6 10.0 
Women 
| 
All occupations.__........_......___- 100.0} 7.1| 65.7] 25.3 1.9 
Professional and managerial.....___ _- 100.0 | 4.7] 66.1| 26.0 3.2 
Clerical and sales...................__ 100.0 | 11.2 | 70.9| 16.6) 1.3 
LE RR 100.0 | 44/ 547) 37.3 3.6 
— fishery, forestry, and 
ES Rha a aS 100.0} 28| 63.7/| 31.4 21 
SN 100.0} 26) 50.9) 41.9 4.6 
Production of fabricated textile | 
a EL 100.0} .9| 42.9] 50.7 5.5 
ES 100.0} 20.0} 686) 114) 0 
(“as TS TS () @®) | &@& @® | & 
i “RRM RE 100.0 6.4) 71.1] 21.5] 10 
| a ae --| 100.0} 6.7} 761] 16.5 7 
Production of fabricated textile | 
a NTT 100.0} 6.0} 64.9] 27.8 1.3 
NIRS 100.0 | 8.9) 78.4) 12.3 4 
A TE e) | ® | & (3) () 
A acesioncasese > | @® | & | ® | @ 
Trade and service____._____- sae 100.0 29) 71.2) 249] 1.0 
i “RT 100. 0 7.2) 631 8.0) LS 
Production of food products______._- 100.0 5.8 | 59.4) 33.0 1.8 
SS aE (’) (3) (3) (?) () 
I | 100.0 | 11.2] 644] 22.6 1.8 











1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
2 Entry occupations and unknown. 
3 Not computed; less than 40 claimants. 


February 1943, according to Bureau of the Census 
estimates.° There was no evidence that the older 
claimants were found principally in war-produc- 
tion areas, for the States in which more than 70 
percent of the claimants were 45 years of age or 
older included Iowa, Montana, Nevada, and 
Wyoming, where there was little concentration of 
war production, as well as such war-production 
centers as California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The age distribution of the claimants varied 





* The estimates indicate that 57 percent of the persons unemployed in 
February 1943 were men and 43 percent women. Only 43 percent of the 
unemployed were 45 years of age or over as compared with 49 percent of all 
claimants who were in this age group at the time of the survey. 
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considerably among the several occupational 
groups (table 3). Thus, male claimants who had 
been in service occupations and the skilled male 
claimants in apparel industries and in construc- 
tion showed a higher concentration at the older 
ages than did the semiskilled and unskilled groups, 
Skilled and service occupations had the highest 
proportions of women aged 45 and over. 
Shortage areas reported a somewhat higher 
proportion of older claimants than nonshortage 
areas, probably because the reservoir of younger 
claimants had been depleted much faster. The 
proportion of men above age 45 was greater in 
noncritical than in critical occupations; this differ. 
ence remained whether the claimants had one or 
more than one occupational classification. How- 
ever, men claimants with additional classifications, 
especially those with critical skills, were a younger 
group than those with only primary classifications, 
It is likely that workers in the higher age groups 
are not at as great a handicap in obtaining work 
if they possess more than one skill, especially if 
such additional skills are in critical occupations. 
Workers over age 65 apparently had con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining jobs. Only 7 
percent of the men who were recorded as em- 
ployed at the completion of the survey were aged 
65 or over, although claimants in this age group 
comprised 13 percent of the whole sample and 16 
percent of those remaining unemployed. In con- 
trast, while men aged 22-44 comprised 33 percent 
of the sample, 40 percent of those employed at 
the completion of the survey were in this group. 
Race.—Only 9 percent of the claimants were 
nonwhite—10 percent of the men and 7 percent of 
the women. Colorado, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina had the 
highest percentage of nonwhite claimants. 
The nonwhite claimants were a considerably 
younger group than the white claimants—among 
both the men and the women. 





All claimants | Labor force (1940) 









































Age Men | Women Men Women 
hi | Non- , | Non- | » Non- Non- 
White white| Ww nite white) White white! White} vite 
| may 
| 
Total_. 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
CL ascaaiall seacsint 

9 as 4.1 3.8 7.3 4.8 » 
Seeanaetes 31.3 | 49.0 | 65.0 | 74.9 } 65.3 | 71.3 | 78.6] 79.0 
4 -* 50.8 | 40.9 25.7 | 19.1 30.1 | 24.5 19.4 19.0 
65 and over_....- 13.8 | 6.3 2.0} 1.2) 46) 42 2.0 2.0 
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The comparatively greater proportion of white 
ns in the older groups among the claimants 

than in the labor force, shown in the tabulation, 
may be due to the fact that many of the younger 
nonwhite claimants were in occupations for which 
the demand was comparatively small, even in a 
period of labor stringency; they may therefore 
have remained unemployed longer than white 
workers in the same age groups. Relatively 
few nonwhite workers were in skilled occupations, 
or were qualified for jobs in critical occupations 
apart from their primary occupational classification. 
Family responsibilities—The claimant group 
was largely composed of individuals who might be 
regarded as under pressure to return to work at 
the earliest opportunity because of family respon- 
sibilities (table 4). Eighty-four percent were 
married, and 4 out of every 10 of that group had 
responsibilities for children under 12 or for an 
aged or invalid relative. About 2 of every 10 
single claimants had such dependents. The 
proportion of men and women with dependents 
(38 and 31 percent, respectively) was fairly similar. 
Nationality and citizenship——Three of every 4 
claimants were American born, 1 in 50 was born 
in Germany, and 1 in 20 in Italy. A negligible 
proportion of claimants came from China or 
Mexico. A high percentage of Germans was 
noted in Minnesota and South Dakota, and of 


Italians in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York. Less than half of the 
New York and Minnesota claimants were Ameri- 
can born. Only 55 claimants, 41 of them in 
Colorado, were of Japanese nationality. Less 
than 1 claimant in 10 lacked American citizenship. 
Connecticut, New York, and Maryland reported 
the highest percentages of noncitizens. 

Physical handicaps.—One claimant in 10 had a 
physical handicap. Proportionately twice as 
many men (13 percent) as women (6 percent) were 
reported as having disabilities. About 36 percent 
of the claimants in Maryland were reported as 
handicapped.’ Of the 4,232 claimants with physi- 
cal disabilities, 77 percent reported heart trouble, 
high blood pressure, loss of limbs, or some other 
permanent disability; 18 percent reported tem- 
porary disabilities, and the remaining 5 percent 
were pregnant women. Permanent disabilities 
were much more numerous among the men than 
among the women. 

Draft status.—Draft status was recorded for 55 
percent of the men in the sample. Many of the 
remainder were probably too old to have a 
selective service classification. Almost every third 
claimant with draft status had been classified as 


? This high proportion may have been the result of intensive referral and 
placement activities, which reduced the number of fully employable claim- 
ants to a minimum. 


en | 
Table 4.—Distribution of men and women claimants by citizenship, nationality, marital and dependency status, 
and type of physical handicap ' 











All claimants Men Women 
Selected characteristic | 
Percentage | 
Number distributi on| Number Percent Number Percent 

SO EE eS ITT OE 42, 757 100.0 26, 391 61.7 16, 366 38.3 
ih TEE ANE AGL IES 8 RARER IEE | ACE OF POE 38, 900 91.0 23, 906 61.5 14, 904 38. 5 
| EARLE NA RR AS LTE ITE ANTLERS BEX 3, 857 9.0 2, 485 64.4 1, 372 35.6 
NT a SE Nee Ee 42, 757 100.0 26, 391 61.7 16, 346 38.3 
hi SCRE eo Qua AFR ET ah Rr RE 32, 397 75.8 19, 153 59.1 244 40.9 
ETS ENE RS LE TL TLS PNET AR UE 803 1.9 609 75.8 194 2.2 
ss GR near Gale. ae SREY aC eee. 2,277 5.3 1, 686 74.0 591 26.0 
a el a ck ee 7, 280 17.0 4,943 67.9 2, 337 32.1 
Marital and dependency ? status, total #............................------ eee 42, 670 100. 0 26, 336 61.7 16, 334 38.3 
tsi 5 tees cancn oncaduiuideideamndsdinmsines obits dietetics inemusstin a ae 6,779 15.9 4,411 65.1 2, 368 34.9 
| "Tete Fee E St I ie 1, 403 3.3 878 62.6 525 37.4 
Et NR GE LER EERE ERLE. LENE BSE 5, 376 12.6 3, 533 65.7 1,843 34.3 
Si siiidididadiniicncciintckgnnnwsinandaddanpicitninndidaabadsiitieibiniuaaitia 35, 891 84.1 21, 925 61.1 13, 966 38.9 
Se a ee Oe ae 13, 818 32.4 9, 243 66.9 4, 575 33.1 
ARERR IN Ae eT Ei AES 2 NORA ARE ON I 22, 073 51.7 12, 682 57.5 9, 391 42.5 
OTe SE Hey ae, Rees Mee Act ne 4, 232 100. 0 3, 331 78.7 901 21.3 
a a ee EE a 3, 269 77.3 2, 797 85.6 472 14.4 
ARR RS Als DT Hi. TIE Le See 746 17.6 534 71.6 212 23.4 
EE cages pear ee cRmERES coe Tet 217 CG PER) oS ES as 217 100.0 























1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
4 Dependents include only children under 12 or an aged or invalid person 


in household. Married claimants with spouse only are classified as ‘‘with- 
out dependents.” 
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Data not available for 87 claimants. 








3A, every tenth claimant as 4F, and 1 in 14 as 
1A. Less than 1 in 20 had been deferred on 
occupational grounds, and 1 in 200 because they 
were normally engaged in agricultural work. 
Interstate claimants.—About 12 percent of the 
claimants had filed claims on the basis of wage 
credits accumulated in other States. Interstate 
claimants comprised 50 percent or more of all 
claimants in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, and 
New Mexico, and more than 30 percent of those 
in Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming. More 
women than men filed interstate claims, and 
women accounted for more than 85 percent of all 
interstate claimants in Florida, Georgia, and 
South Dakota. Though no information is avail- 
able as to the reasons for migration, individual 
State analyses indicate that there were at least 
two large groups of interstate claimants: those 
returning to their former residence after employ- 


€ See classification in table 9 for definitions. 


ment in another State (primarily construction 
workers), and women who followed members of 
their family either to another job or to the Vicinity 
of military establishments. The referability of 
the former group is obviously much greater than 
that of the latter. 


Duration of Unemployment and Benefits 


At the time of the survey, more than half of the 
claimants had been unemployed from 2 to 3 months 
while one-third had drawn benefits continuously 
for 5-8 weeks, and about one-fourth for 3-4 weeks. 
About 30 percent of all claimants had been unem- 
ployed for more than 3 months at that time 
(February 1943). About 10 percent of the claim- 
ants had been unemployed for at least 6 months 
(table 5); relatively large numbers of such claim- 
ants were found in Alabama, Colorado, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. Unpublished estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census, by contrast, indicate 
that in January 1943 about 17 percent of all un- 


Table 5.—Cumulative percentage distribution! of claimants by number of weeks of unemployment and number 
of weeks compensated, by age, citizenship, nationality, marital and dependency status, and type of physical 


handicap? 





Cumulative percentage distribution of claimants by specified number of weeks of unemployment and 


weeks compensated 

































































All claimants Men Women 
Selected characteristic } 
Weeks of unemployment ! Weeks compensated ¢ Weeks compensated ¢ Weeks compensated 4 
| | | | 
| Less | Less Less Less | Less Less | Less | Less Less 
|than|than|than; All | None) than | than All | None) than|than; All | None than| than; All 
5 | 4 | 27 5 | i | 5 | 14 | 5 | 14 
| } iene! Say Feat | 4 oe 
a | 13.8 | 69.3 | 90.4 | 100.0 | 15.0 | 50.8 | 93.8| 100.0 | 15.0 | 53.2 | 95.3 100.0 | 15.0 | 46.9 | 91.4 | 100.0 
gig oa racine ocpoennretainn | 16.6 70.1 | 88.4 100.0 | 24.8 | 62.8 | 96.3 | 100.0 | 24.8 | 64.2 | 96.7 100.0 | 24.8 | 61.5 | 95.9 | 100.0 
ELSES 6 nae Ree — oul 14.4 | 66.6 | 87.8 100.0 | 16.9 | 51.5 | 93.4 100.0 18.9 | 58.8 | 96.5 100.0 | 15.3 | 45.6 | 90.9 | 100.0 
eee cin ck nininacnncccocs | 14.3 | 74.0 | 93.9 100.0 | 12.9 | 51.0 | 95.4 | 100.0 | 13.0 52.0 96. 4 100.0 | 12.4 | 47.6 | 92.3 | 100.0 
65 and over__....-...._. wi bate Srp 100.0 | 9.2 | 39.4 | 87.0| 100.0| 9.6 | 40.1 | 87.5} 100.0] 47 | 32.6 | 82.0 | 1000 
} | | | } | } 
| 13.8 69.3 | 90.4 100.0 | 15.0 | 50.8 | 93.8 | 100.0 | 15.0 | 53.2 | 95.3 100. 0 15.0 | 46.9 | 91.4 | 100.0 
13.8 | 69.0 | 90.1 100.0 | 15.4 | 51.5 | 93.9 100.0 | 15.3 | 53.9 | 95.4 } 100.0 | 15.4 | 47.7 | 91.5 100.0 
| 14.4 | 72.6 | 92.7 | 100.0] 11.5 | 43.9 | 93.1 | 100.0| 11.8 | 46.2 | 944] 100.0 | 10.9 | 39.7 | 90.9 | 100.0 
| | 
‘ 13.8 | 69.3 | 90.4 100.0 | 15.0 | 50.8 | 93.8 | 100.0 | 15.0 | 53.2 | 95.3 | 100.0 15.0 | 46.9 | 91.4 | 100.0 
| 13.6 | 67.7 | 89.3 100.0 | 16.2 | 52.3 | 93.9 100. 0 16.6 | 55.6 | 95.5 100.0 | 15.8 | 47.9 | 91.7 | 100.0 
| 11.6 | 76.1 | 95.0 100.0 | 10.3 | 51.1 | 94.0 100.0 | 9.9 | 52.6 | 95.1 100. 0 | 12.4 47.& 91.2 | 100.0 
| 11.6 | 77.6 | 95.2] 100.0] 7.2|385/95.0| 100.0! 6.0/383/95.3| 100.0| 10.5 | 38.8 | 944 | 100.0 
| 15.6 | 72.9 | 92.7 100.0 | 12.5 | 47.5 | 92.9 | 100.0 | 12.6 49.3 94.5 100.0 12.4 | 43.8 89.7 | 100.0 
| } 
| 13.8 | 69.3 | 90.4] 100.0 | 15.0 | 50.8 | 93.8 | 100.0 | 15.0 | 53.2 | 95.3] 100.0 | 15.0 | 46.9 | 91.4 | 100.0 
| 15.3 | 72.2 92. 6 100.0 | 17.0 | 53.4 | 94.5! 100.0 | 16.7 | 54.1 | 95.6 100.0 | 17.7 | 52.3 | 92.5 | 100.0 
} 13.0 | 72.2 | 92.7 100.0 | 14.6 | 48.6 | 93.4 | 100.0 | 14.5 | 49.6 | 94.4 100.0 | 14.9 | 47.1 | 91.9 | 100.0 
| 15.9 | 72.3 | 92.6 100.0 | 17.7 | 54.7 | 94.8 100.0 | 17.2 | 55.2 | 95.8 100.0 18.4 | 53.7 | 92.7 | 100.0 
| 13.5 | 68.8 | 89.9 100.0 | 14.6 | 50.2 | 93.7 100. 0 14.6 | 52.9 | 95.2 100.0 | 14.6 | 46.0 | 91.2 | 100.0 
With dependents__...._..._._____. | 14.9 | 69.7 | 89.0 100.0 | 15.8 | 51.6 | 94.6 | 100.0 16.9 | 56.3 | 96.1 100.0 | 13.8 | 42.2 | 91.4 | 100.0 
Without dependents_--____.__-- --} 12.7 | 68. 2 | 90.5 100.0 ; 13.8 | 49.4 | 93.2) 100.0 | 13.0 | 50.5 ; 94.6 100.0 | 14.9 | 47.9 | 91.2 | 100.0 
| } } | | 
Physically handicapped, total._....__._. 11.0 | 65.1 88.7 100.0 | 14.9 | 49.5 | 92.7 100.0 | 13.4 | 49.8 | 93.2 100.0 | 20.1 | 48.3 | 90.8 | 100.0 
Permanent etbbn dibe 10.6 | 65.6 | 89.9 100.0 | 12.6 | 47.3 | 92.2) 100.0 | 12.2 | 47.6 2.7 100.0 | 15.0 | 45.5 | 89.0 100.0 
Temporary 13.3 | 65.2 | 86.8 100.0 | 21.6 58.6 | 94.8 | 100.0 | 20.2 | 61.4 | 95.7 | 100.0 | 25.0 | 51.4 | 92.5 100.0 
2 NR al | 8.8 | 56.2 | 7.4) 100.0 | 26.2 | 51.6 | 93.1 | 100.0 |-.....|..---.|...... |--------| 26.5 | 61.5 | 93.1 | 100.0 
| | j | } | } | 








1 Distribution based on number of claimants shown in table 9. 

3 See table 1, footnote 2, and table 4, footnote 2. 

3 Length of unemployment was measured from date of separation from last 
employment to week in which last claim in current claims series was made, 
or to cut-off date—whichever was earlier. 


4 Duration of benefit payments was measured from the beginning of the 
first compensated week to the end of the most recent compensated week 
within the current claims series prior to cut-off date. 
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employed persons had been seeking work for more 
than 3 months. 

More than 80 percent of the claimants drew 
benefits for less than 9 weeks. Only 15 percent 
drew no benefits; in Colorado and Washington, 
however, more than half received no benefits. 
Six percent of all claimants drew benefits for 14 
weeks or more; the proportion of beneficiaries 
with these long periods of benefits ranged among 
the States from 12 percent in Alabama and New 
York to less than 1 percent in Idaho and Wash- 
ington and none in North Dakota. In Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, lowa, Oregon, and Washington, 
less than 5 percent of the claimants drew benefits 
for more than 8 weeks. 

Duration of unemployment and additional occu- 
pational classi fication.—Claimants with additional 
occupational classifications tended to have a 
relatively short duration of unemployment; only 
6 percent of the claimants with three or more 
additional classifications, compared with 10 per- 
cent of all claimants, were unemployed for more 
than 6 months. Only 3 percent of the claimants 
with three or more additional classifications drew 
benefits for as much as 14 weeks. Of the claim- 
ants in noncritical occupations who had addi- 
tional classifications, 19 percent had drawn no 
benefits and 5 percent had drawn benefits for 14 
weeks or more, as compared with 15 and 6 per- 
cent, respectively, for all claimants in noncritical 
occupations. 

Duration of unemployment and critical occupa- 
tion.—As might have been expected, claimants 
in nationally critical occupations reported the 
shortest period of unemployment; 20 percent of 
the claimants in such occupations, but 15 percent 
in noncritical occupations, drew no_ benefits. 
While 14 percent of all claimants were unem- 
ployed less than 5 weeks, 21 percent of those in 
nationally critical occupations in shortage areas, 
and 18 percent in nonshortage areas, had been 
unemployed for so brief a period. 

Duration of unemployment and type of separa- 
tion.—Half of the claimants were unemployed as 
the result of a lay-off expected to last 30 days or 
more, while only 8 percent had been laid off for less 
than 30 days. About 18 percent had left their for- 
mer jobs voluntarily, and 9 percent were reported 
as discharged. As might have been expected, the 
cause of separation was directly related to dura- 
tion of unemployment. 
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Fifty percent of the claimants whose lay-off 
was expected to last less than 30 days were un- 
employed less than 5 weeks, and 96 percent were 
unemployed for not more than 3 months. More 
than 22 percent received no benefits, and more 
than 97 percent drew benefits for less than 9 
weeks. 

Three-fourths of the claimants who were laid 
off for 30 days or more were unemployed for not 
more than 3 months. Their duration of benefit 
payments was similar to that of all claimants, 
though a much smaller percentage drew no 
benefits. 

The longér duration of unemployment of those 
who quit their last jobs was marked; 20 percent 
of this group, as compared with 10 percent of all 
claimants, remained unemployed for more than 
6 months. It is likely that some of these claim- 
ants had withdrawn from the labor market tem- 
porarily. The unemployment and benefit experi- 
ence of discharged claimants did not differ greatly 
from that of all claimants. 

Duration of unemployment and employment 
status.—Claimants who were reported to have 
found jobs through sources other than the Em- 
ployment Service had considerably briefer unem- 
ployment than those placed by the Employment 
Service. Of the former group, 58-65 percent drew 
less than 3 weeks of benefits, but about 52 percent 
of those placed by the Employment Service and 
28 percent of all claimants had such short duration. 

Duration of unemployment and personal charac- 
teristics,—The percent of claimants who drew no 
benefits declined as age increased—further evi- 
dence of the greater referability of younger claim- 
ants (table 5). 


Age Percent 
iy ee obs nuda owe Se 24. 8 
> | ne merc ei 16.9 
46-64... 2 os nn tn bedi cee eee 12.9 
65 and over___- ET ay rar ORR 


Women were unemployed longer and drew benefits 
for more weeks than men. Fifteen percent of the 
women as compared with 7 percent of the men 
were unemployed for 27 or more weeks, and 9 and 
5 percent, respectively, drew benefits for at least 
14 weeks. These differences may result from the 
fact that women were mostly in service, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled occupations while a greater 
proportion of the men were in skilled occupations 
in which job opportunities were better. In a com- 


9 











parison of the group of claimants with physical 
handicaps, however, it was found that women re- 
turned to work sooner than men. 

Single claimants had shorter periods of unem- 
ployment than married claimants. The greater 
mobility of single persons gave them a distinct 
advantage in accepting jobs in war-production 
areas which might be at a distance from their 
former work. 

Married women with dependents experienced 
longer intervals of unemployment than those 
without dependents. About 20 percent of the 
former were unemployed for more than 26 weeks, 
in contrast to 13 percent of the latter. Family 
responsibilities undoubtedly interfered with place- 
ments, thus lengthening the period of unemploy- 
ment. The presence of dependents made no such 
difference to male claimants. 

Lack of citizenship did not materially influence 
the length of unemployment or duration of bene- 
fit payments, though what differences there were 
indicated that noncitizens required more time to 
find a job. Nationality, also, had little effect 
on these two variables. 

While claimants with permanent physical 
handicaps drew benefits longer than those tempor- 
arily handicapped, the duration of unemploy- 
ment and of benefit payments for all handicapped 
claimants was only slightly greater than for those 
without physical disabilities. Pregnant women 
had the longest duration of unemployment among 
all handicapped claimants; since they are fre- 
quently disqualified from benefits, however, 
their benefit duration is not an indi¢ator of the 
length of their unemployment. 

Men deferred for. occupational reasons were 
unemployed for a shorter time than those with 
1A status: 








All claimants Percent of claimants— 
. 7 Less 
Unem- | Unem- 
Draft status than 9 
Num- | Per- | Ployed | ployed | Draw- weeks 


less less | ing no 
ber cent | than 5 | than 14| benefit | °°™- 


weeks | weeks tre 





























sated 
All claimants___._.- 14, 721 100.0 17.7 77.1 17.7 88.1 
TEESE Se a 1,030 7.0 13.9 75.9 16.9 88.7 
Deferred for: 
Essential activities _ _. 142 1.0 21.8 73.3 24.6 87.4 
War production. -.__- 451 3.1 25.1 84.3 26. 3 93.5 
Agriculture____.._._.- 68 -5 14.7 70.6 26. 5 86.8 
Family responsibility.| 4,508 | 30.5| 21.2| 80.6| 27.3 86. 4 
ES ne Re 1, 554 10.6 16.5 73.7 19.6 85.9 
I 6, 968 47.3 15.8 75.3 16.0 87.7 








Those classified 4F had relatively long benefit 
duration as did the 68 claimants who were de. 
ferred because of their agricultural attachment, 
In the absence of detailed information on the 
reasons for their unemployment, the deferred 
claimants appeared to have been unemployed for 
rather long periods, in view of the shortage of 
workers in essential or critical occupations. 


Employment Status 


While the data analyzed here concern the rela- 
tionship of personal and occupational character. 
istics of claimants to referral and placement 
activities, it should be borne in mind that such 
factors as the industrial composition of the area, 
employment conditions, the specific period during 
which the study was conducted, and the provisions 
of the unemployment compensation laws them- 
selves, all of which are not amenable to quantita- 
tive analysis, may affect the data. Heavy sea- 
sonal lay-offs, such as occur during the winter in 
Northern States, may release workers who cannot 
be referred satisfactorily to openings in other 
types of work. On the other hand, industrial 
expansion in a given area may increase sharply 
the number of referrals and placements and deplete 
the files of workers most readily referable to jobs. 

A large number of referrals reported in a given 
area May mean, in one case, due consideration of 
employer specifications and the qualifications of 
the claimant, and, in another case, referrals with- 
out such consideration. The value of the former 
referrals is obviously much greater to both em- 
ployers and workers. Since factors such as these 
could not be measured in the present study and, 
more important, since comparable information is 
not available for nonclaimants, conclusions regard- 
ing the relative efficiency of the Employment 
Service in given States or areas cannot be drawn. 

The claimants were divided into two groups. 
For those (class B) who had been unemployed con- 
tinuously for 5 or more weeks at the time of the 
survey (47 percent of the total), information on 
referral, placement, and employment status was 
filled out at once. But for those (class A) who 
had been unemployed less than 5 weeks (53 per- 
cent of all claimants) this information was not 
filled out until the week ending March 13, 1943. 
The purpose of the 4-week follow-up period for 
this group was to ensure that information on Em- 
ployment Service activities would cover a period 
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roughly comparable to that for class B claimants. 

The placement and referral activity of the Em- 
ployment Service was somewhat understated. 
During a period of full employment such as pre- 
yailed at the time of the survey, the great majority 
of claimants tend to be reemployed rapidly, 
while many of those who, because of personal or 
occupational handicaps, fail to get jobs at once 
may remain unemployed for some weeks or 
months. Within the first quarter of 1943, only 
two-thirds of the 424,142 first determinations ° 
were followed by payment of benefits, an indica- 
tion that a considerable number of claimants who 
had filed initial claims were reemployed before 
benefits became payable to them. The claimants 
who had been unemployed for 5 or more weeks 
at the time of the survey, therefore, constituted 
the residue of the entire group of claimants who 
had become unemployed in January 1943 or 
before. The experience of the claimants who 
had been successfully placed or whose placements 
were pending at the time of the survey could not 
be studied. Consequently, virtually all recorded 
placements relate to the 23,000 claimants in class 
A, while only unsuccessful referrals for the most 
part were recorded for the 20,000 claimants in 
class B. 

More useful information as to the referral 
and placement activity of the Employment Service 
with respect to claimants would have been yielded 
by a similar analysis confined to all claimants 
becoming unemployed during a given week. 
Since data were not tabulated separately for the 
two groups of claimants, it is not possible to state 
what proportion of the claimants unemployed less 
than 5 weeks at the time of the survey were placed 
or referred during the survey week. However, 
since this group comprised only slightly more 
than 50 percent of the entire sample, it would 
not be unreasonable to believe that, if the study 
had been related to a given week, the proportion 
of claimants reported as placed might have been 
about double the figure obtained from the current 
study. 

Moreover, since data on referral and placement 
were drawn exclusively from local employment 
office records, any failure on the part of local 
office personnel to record referrals and place- 
ments resulted in an understatement of such 





* The decision made by the initial authority of a State employment security 
agency with respect to a claim. 
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activity. While exact information is not avail- 
able, it was generally conceded by Employment 
Service and State agency personnel that, in many 
local offices, failure to follow normal procedures 
because of inadequate and inexperienced staff at 
a time of increased responsibilities resulted in an 
understatement of referral and placement activities. 

Employment status and registration.—About 98 
percent of the claimants were registered by the 
U. S. Employment Service.” Some of these had 
registered before their current spell of unemploy- 
ment, but 87 percent were interviewed during their 
current unemployment. The Employment Serv- 
ice had complete registrations for four-fifths of 
the claimants, and self-applications had been 
prepared by most of the others (table 6). Skeleton 
registrations '' were reported for not more than 
3 percent of the claimants, and only 2 percent had 
no registration.” The reasons for nonregistration 
were given as follows: 





All claimants 
Reasons for nonregistration 





Number Percent 








i iiacncitinn inccdngpunehiaahe can 1,011 100.0 
OI Iso nditreccnccccincsinbichiaeea 192 19.0 
I On en ccannicnpiaittiadenanaehaemennaa 185 18.3 
Regiotens SS ESR 73 7.2 
WE inst consswnnnacnnuuienangiemeninianniel 46 4.5 
QE 7. cnninsavenninncdsdunienaediambialanaael 515 51.0 











About 34 percent of the claimants with complete 
registrations were referred to jobs, in contrast to 
24 percent of those with skeleton registrations. 
Some 52 percent of all claimants refused to accept 
referrals. The relatively scanty information for 
claimants with skeleton registrations may have 
been responsible for the fact that refusals were 
reported for 57 percent of this group. Further- 
more, only 11 percent of the referrals of such 
workers resulted in placements, as compared with 
an over-all percentage of 14. It is of interest that 
11 percent of the claimants who had not registered 
were reported as reemployed at the close of the 
survey, most of them with their former employer. 
Since only 10 percent of all claimants were recorded 

1 Every claimant registers for work when he files a claim, although a 
complete registration based upon an interview may be deferred in certain 
circumstances. Had the survey not excluded mail claims, the proportion of 
claimants not registered would have been somewhat greater, since many mail 
claimants do not register at the time of filing. 

1 A skeleton registration which contains only the basic occupational infor- 
mation concerning the applicant is used in cases in which complete informa- 
tion is not needed for proper referral and placement. 


12 Includes 115 claimants for whom no information on type of registration 
was available. 
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as reemployed, the absence of registrations for 
these claimants did not appear to have handi- 
capped their reemployment." 


® Almost 13 percent of the claimants with skeleton registrations were unem- 
ployed for more than 6 months as compared with 10 percent of all claimants, 
and 19 percent drew benefits for 14 weeks or more as compared with 6 percen! 
of all claimants. Since many unregistered claimants were expecting re- 
employment very shortly, it is not surprising that 23 percent drew no bene- 
fits, almost double the proportion of al! claimants who drew no benefits. 


Employment status and additional occupational 
classification.—More than one occupational classi. 
fication was assigned to 25 percent of the claim. 
ants, thus permitting them to be considered for g 
job in more than one type of work. The greater 
the number of additional classifications, the 
higher was the percentage of referrals which re. 


Table 6.—Claimants referred, placed, or reported employed, by type of registration, occupational and area classifica. 
tion, type of separation, and employment status | 
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| Y * 
rn Claimants re- Claimants placed or reported employed 
referred § fusing job or l 7 SS 
job offer Total Placed Reported employed 
Type of registration, occupational? and | Percent placed Percent em- 
pnt fe nnn ye Re a of separation, Percent Percent Percent! Percent Percent! with ployed with— 
ploy Num- of all Num- of claim-| Num- of all | Num- | of all lof ctaim-|—————— ~| Num- 
r | claim- ants r | claim- er | claim- | ants . er . 
ants referred ants | ants referred Fern car | oy Other 
| ployer ployer} ployer |ployer 
en Sea es sibalscis SS Se ee a Se ee 
| | 
All registrations_.........____. ‘ /13, 886 32.5 | 7,177 51.7 | 4,190 9.8 1,981 | 4.6) 143 5.9 94.1 2,200} 61.7 43 
ein commana 11, 508 34.2 | 6,031 52.4 | 3,442 9.4/)1,652) 45 14.4) 6.0) 4.0) 1,700 | 50.3) 49.7 
eo ee 296 23.9 168 56.8 89 7.2 33 | 27) 111, 121] 87.9! 56 42.9] 687.1 
Selt-application....... eee 2,033 | 202.8] 950) 46.7 585 1 239) 942) i462) 4.5) 95.5 | 206 | 81.9 aa 
o bcabuthibedere wet - os ‘ ; Mess ee Sen hy . | j | o | ‘ 8 
EE 25a 49 29.9 28 57.1 9 5.5 i. on 4.3; 0 100.0 | a. 100.0 
| | | | 
Assignment act additional occupational 
cation: 
CT 13, 886 32.5 | 7,177 51.7 | 4,190 9.8 | 1,981 4.6) 143) 5.9 | 94.1 /)2,200) 51.7 48.3 
No additional classification .____. 9, 640 30.0 | 5, 056 52.4 | 2,927 9.1 | 1,319 ii wm 6.9 | 93.1 | 1,608 53.3) 467 
1 additional ciassification....._____ 8, 322 38.3 | 1,672 50.3 | 1,004 11.6 503 6.8! 15.1 3.8 | 96.2 S01 48.9) 511 
2 additional classifications. ___. : 696 47.3 339 48.7 192 13.1 118 8.0 17.0 34| 96.6 74 36.5) 63.5 
3 or more additional classifications __ 189 49.4 91 48.2 56 14.6 37 9.7 19.6 5.4) 04.6) 19 42.1 57.9 
i etingdistivtedscwecnewn 39 34.8 19 48.7 11 9.8 4 3.6 10.3 0 100. 0 7 57.1 42.9 
All separations, total.........___ |13, 886 32.5 | 7,177 51.7 | 4,190 9.8 | 1,981 4.6 14.3 5.9] 94.1 | 2,200 51.7] 483 
Lay-off of less than 30 days___- ? 807 24.5 468 58.0 699 21.3 134 4.1 16.6 7.5] 925 565 79.8} 22 
Lay-off of 30 days or more... ____. 6, 656 31.1 | 3,608 54.2 | 1,945 9.1) 884] 41 13.3 6.0 | 94.0 | 1,061 52.0) 4&0 
ee | 1,432 35.6 732 51.1 307 7.6 193 4.8 13. 5 4.7 | 95.3 114 16.7 | 83.3 
a | 2,899 37.3 | 1,301 44.9 705 9.1 460 5.9 15.9 5.4 04.6 245 15.9 4.1 
Labor dispute__._......_____. 15 24.2 ll 73.3 5 8.1 2 3.2 13.3 0 100. 0 3 33.3 | 67 
eS CR ; 2, 077 33.5 | 1,057 50.9 529 8.5 308 5.0 14.8 6.2 | 93.8 221 35.7 64.3 
Claimants in all occupations, total 13, 886 32.5 | 7,177 51.7 | 4,190 9.8 | 1,981 46) 143 6.9) 04.1 | 2, 200 51.7 48.3 
Claimants in shortage areas, total | 3, 203 36.8 | 1,407 43.9 973 11.2 514 5.9 | 16.0 3.7 | 96.3 459 48.4) 61.6 
Nationally critical..____ | 195 48.0 75 38. 5 85 20.9 40 9.9 20.5 7.5 | 92.5 45 48.9 51.1 
Locally critical. a | 120 47.1 39 32.5 41 16. 1 23; 1.0] 23/ 36] 964 13 76.9) Bl 
Noncritical___.___. = att 2, 888 35.9 | 1, 293 44.8 847 10.5 446 6.5) 15.4 3.4 | 96.6 401 47.4| 5826 
Claimants in nonshortage areas, total |10, 683 31.4 | 5,770 54.0 | 3, 217 9.4 | 1,467 4.3] 13.7 6.6 | 93.4 | 1, 750 §2.5| 47.5 
Nationally critical... ___ : Re 44.7 200 50.9 135 15.4 66 7.5; 168) 45] 055) 69 39.1 | 60.9 
Locally critical. .._____. ...-| 380] 43.4 241 63.4 135 15.4 53 61/) 13.9 13.2 | 86.8 82 59.8) 40.2 
Noncritical._.______ ---| 9,910 | 30.7 | 5,329 53.8 | 2,947 9.1 | 1, 348 4.2 13.6 6.5 | 93.5 | 1,599 52.7) 47.3 
| | | 
Claimants employed at the completion of 
gurvey, Getal............... --| 3,087 | 51.9} 895 29.5 | 4,190 71.6 | 1,981 | 33.9 65.2; 5.9] 94.1] 2,209 51.7/ 483 
Claimants in shortage areas, total _- 783 | 57.0 212; 27.1 973 70.8 514 37.4 65.6| 3.7 96. 3 459 48.4) 51.6 
Nationally critical......._____ whe 65 | 65.0 4} 21.5 85 85.0 40 40.0 61.5 7.51 92.5 5 48.9/ 61.1 
Locally critical... ........_. He AE | 33] 68.8 5| 15.2 41 85.4 23] 583) 84.8 3.6 | 96.4 13; 76.9) Bl 
. 2a reverrncet . GS) 0 193 | 22/ 847| 60.1] 446) 36.4] 65.1 3.4) 96.6) 401 47.4) 526 
Claimants in nonshortage areas, total 2,254 50.4] 683 30.3 | 3,217 71.9 | 1, 467 32.8} 65.1 6.6 | 93.4) 1,750 625) 47.5 
Nationally critical_........_______ 107 | 60.5 36; 33.6) 135) 763) 66) 37.3) 617! 45] 95.5| 60) 301] 609 
Locally critical... ._......_. ae 92; 529] 38) 41.3 | 135 | 77.6) 53) 30.5 57.6 13.2) 86.8 82; 50.8) 4.2 
ee “a 2,055 | 49.8) 609 29.6 | 2,947 71.4 1,348 | 32.7 65. 6 6.5 | 93.5 | 1,590 52.7 | 47.3 
| | | } | | | | 
Claimants not employed at the completion | | 
eeemeeen........- kw. 7,088) 282.0/3847| 647)}......./_. 
Claimants in shortage areas, total. 1461| 323| 629/ 43.1]. | oe 
Nationally critical. |’ 7| 449] 37] 468]... a 
Locally critical pebtphenennncninte |. 51] 37.8 RAED Eeterandivensnntelesscpasindeencanisscncecelsnsensudisensndsinccessehesersenin 
Noncritical._.....___ Diaitdoainemadat Gn 1 ae 579 BW hiccuodel voce 
Claimants in nonshortage areas, total_____| 5, 567 | 27.1 | 3,218 7 =e |---*2" 
Nationally critical______ eb aatbn aim acct 172; 383 95 | ar 
Locally critical... ............... oe ee 39.3 117 TS Sa 
lie ara aaa ea | 5227) 26.5) 3,006) 57.5 |... = | 
| | ° 








1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
2 A critical occupation is an essential occupation in which existing or antic- 
exceeds available supply. A nationally critical occupation 
is one listed as such in releases of the War Manpower Commission. A ocally 
critical occupation is a critical occupation not included in the nations! list. 
3 Shortage areas are those with a current acute labor shortage or labor strin- 
gency and those anticipating a labor shortage within 6 months. All other 
areas are classified as nonshortage. : 


4 Employment status determined as of cut-off date, which was Feb. 13, 1943, 
for claimants who had filed claims for less than 5 weeks of unemployment 
during the present claims series, and was March 13 for all other claimants. 

5 Includes all referrals made prior to survey week. 

* Includes only placements made or employment reported during or after 
survey week prior to cut-off date. 
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sulted in placements. This latter percentage was 
nearly half again as great for claimants with three 
or more additional classifications as for claimants 
with only one classification. 

Employment status and type of separation.— 
The type of separation is directly related to dura- 
tion of unemployment, as pointed out above, and 
also to opportunities for referral. More than 
one-third of the claimants who quit or were dis- 
charged from their last employment or were laid 
off for 30 days or more were offered referral, in 
contrast to one-fourth of those laid off for less 
than 30 days. The claimants in the latter group 
were relatively unsuitable for referral by the 
Employment Service because they retained an 
attachment to a former employer. Claimants 
who had quit or been discharged from their last 
jobs—the group with the highest percentage of 
referrals—had a relatively low percentage of 
refusals, possibly because their manner of se para- 
tion disqualified many of them from benefits; 
they may therefore have been more willing to 
accept any offered work. Claimants who are laid 
off tend to return to their former employers more 
often than any other group. Four of every five 
reemployed claimants who were laid off for less 
than 30 days and every second claimant laid off 
for 30 days or more returned to their former 
employer, as compared with one out of six who 
were discharged or quit their former jobs. 

Employment status and occupation.—Although 
87 percent of the claimants were seen by an 
Employment Service interviewer during their 
current spell of unemployment, only 33 percent 


were referred to job openings. However, the pro- 
portion of referrals ranged from about 16 percent 
in Georgia, Idaho, and Louisiana to 60 percent in 
Oklahoma and 66 percent in Montana; it was 
considerably greater in shortage than in non- 
shortage areas and in critical than in noncritical 
occupations (table 6). 

More than half of those referred to jobs refused 
one or more of the referrals offered them. Fur- 
thermore, 38 percent of the claimants referred 
were rejected by the employer." The percentage 
of refusals to accept referral was: smaller in 
shortage than in nonshortage areas (44 as against 
54 percent), and was only about 30 percent for 
claimants employed at the end of the survey. 

More than 20 percent of the claimants in 
critical occupations in shortage areas who were 
referred to jobs were placed, compared with the 
over-all figure of 14 percent. In connection with 
the latter figure, however, the understatement of 
the data on the volume of placements must be 
kept in mind; the automatic elimination of all 
successful referrals within the period preceding 
the survey resulted in an overrepresentation of 
unsuccessful referrals, which is shown in the un- 
realistic ratio of one placement for every seven 
referrals. 


4 A report by the [linois Employment Security Agency as of August 26, 
1943, on the results of the spot placement program for April 25-July 2% indi- 
cates that 34 percent of the 118,816 claimants were offered referral to jobs, and 
that half of these referrals were believed to have resultedinemployment. Of 
those offered referrals, 33 percent refused to accept them; 73 percent of the 
refusals were found to have been for ‘‘good cause”; and in 5 percent of the 
cases the claimant was found to be unavailable for work, either temporarily 
or indefinitely. The remaining 22 percent of the cases resulted in contests 
to determine whether the claimant had good cause for refusal. 


Table 7.—Number and percent of claimants referred in usual or other than usual occupation, by occupational 
and area classification ' 





























| _ . | Referred in usual oc- | Referred in other than 
| Number of | prred ? in usu-| cupation usual occupation 
Occupational and area classification claimants al, other than | 4 
| referred * | usual, or either | 
occupation | Number Percent Number Percent 
De elceieenntes iain a be Takes | 
Claimants in all occupations, total . | 13, 886 15, 002 | 6, 076 40.3 0, 016 50.7 
Claimants in shortage areas, total... ... --| 3, 208 | 3, 551 | 1, 503 42.3 2, 048 87.7 
Nationally critical --| 195 | 226 115 50.9 111 49.1 
Locally critical 5a 120 | 135 64 47.4 71 52.6 
i ae A RR RE TR RT ACCA T Be 2, 888 | 3, 190 1,34 41.5 1, 866 58. 5 
| 
Claimants in nonshortage areas, total. ......... pina 10, 683 | 11, 541 4, 573 39.6 6, 068 60.4 
Nationally critical. ... wedi 393 447 210 47.0 237 53.0 
Locally critical......... .| 380 434 202 46.5 232 53.5 
Noncritical nvuobcequencancuauddbedadiadmiahhnsdenneetbeminaaees 9, 910 10, 660 4, 161 39.0 6, 409 61,0 

















1 See footnotes to tables 1 and 6 for definitions of terms used in this table. 
4 Includes all referrals made prior to survey week. 
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‘This figure is greater than the number of claimants referred because 
coments referred in both usual and other than usual occupation were 
counted twice. 
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Table 8.—Frequency of referrals | and refusals, by occupational and area classification 





Percentage distribution of claimants by— 














| a 
: :., | Number of referrals in usual occu- | Number of referrals in other than | 

Occupational and area classification pation usual occupation Number of refusals of jobs 
| l | l | |.) 
Al | 1 | 2 |8ormore} All | ob See | Sor more} Number | All Di ee | scr men 
| } j —_—_— 

. | j i | } | | 
Claimants in all occupations, total._.| 100.0 76.1 | 16.5 7.4 100.0 72.5) 181 9.4 7,177 | 100.0 72.6 | 18.5} &9 
Shortage areas, total........__.____- | 100.0, 744| 17.2) 8.4] 100.0] 70.7) 17.5 11.8 1,407} 100.0} 71.5! 16.7| 1L8 
Nationally critical__.____- 100.0 | 67.9 { 19.1) 13.0 100.0 | 70.3 18.0 11.7 75 | 100.0/ 61.3) 240 14.7 
a CEES, Toe 100. 0 73. 4 ; 21.9! 4.7 100.0 | 70.4 15.5 14.1 | 39 «100.0 76.9 | 12.8 10.3 
Noncritical_________ 100. 0 75.0; 16.8 8.2 100. 0 70. 8 17.5 11.7 1,293 | 100.0 71.9; 16.4 117 
Nonshortage areas, total............| 100.0) 766] 163 | 7.1} 100.0! 729) 183 8.8) 5,770; 100.0] 73.0/ 18.8) 82 
Natio i .--| 100.0 | 71.9 20. 5 7.6 100.0! 74.6 16.5 8.9 200 100.0, 75.5) 15.5) 0.0 
Suey Orme... 2-8. 100. 0 71.3) 22.3 | 6.4; 100.0; 68.6) 19.8 11.6 241 100.0; 63.9) 228) 13.3 
Re a ae 100.0 77.1) 15.8) tok 100.0 73.0; 18.3 8.7 5, 329 100.0 | 73.4 18.6 | 8.0 





1 Includes all referrals made prior to survey week. 


Altogether, 10 percent of the claimant group 
were reported reemployed during the period 
studied. Of the 4,190 claimants reported placed 
or employed, 47 percent were placed by the 
Employment Service and 53 percent employed 
through their own efforts. In shortage areas 
the percentage of claimants placed exceeded the 
proportion employed through their own efforts, 
an indication of greater success or greater efforts 
of the Employment Service in those areas. 

Only 6 percent of all claimants reported as 
placed went back to their former employers, but 
this figure varied with the type of occupation 
and area. The highest percentage (13) was 
found for claimants in locally critical occupations 
in nonshortage areas. It is reasonable to assume 
that most employers who reemploy their former 
workers would not normally do so through the 
Employment Service, and that they would use 
the Service most frequently in hiring workers in 
critical occupations. 

Of the claimants reported as employed at the 
close of the survey, about half had gone back to 
their former employers. This fact clearly reflects 
the large representation of seasonal workers (in 
construction, apparel, canning) who tend to return 
to their former employers as soon as the busy 
season begins and for whom placement efforts by 
the Employment Service are of minor importance. 
In locally critical occupations, three of every four 
claimants returned to their former employers. 

Of the 13,886 claimants referred, about 9 per- 
cent were referred in both their usual and in other 
than their usual occupations (table 7). The per- 
cent referred in both types of occupations was 
greatest for claimants whose primary classifica- 
tion was in a critical occupation. 
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3 See footnotes to tables 1 and 6 for definitions of terms used in this table, 


Six of every 10 claimants and about half of those 
in critical occupations offered referral were re- 
ferred to other than their usual occupations, 
About 1 of 4 claimants was referred more than 
once in his usual occupation and 7 of every 100 
claimants had 3 or more referrals. Claimants in 
critical occupations, for whom the demand was 
greatest, had a much higher record of referrals; 
twice as many as the average were referred 3 
times or more in their usual occupations. 

Twenty-seven percent of the claimants who 
refused to accept referral refused more than once, 
9 percent three times or more; a higher percentage 
of claimants in nationally critical occupations—15 
percent in shortage areas—refused referrals 3 
times or more. 

Employment status and training.—Few of the 
claimants had been enrolled in vocational training 
courses. While many claimants may have found 
it necessary to change their occupations in order 
to find jobs, apparently few were ready to take 
the necessary training at the time they filed 
claims for unemployment compensation. Of the 
42,757 claimants in the sample, 1,219 had refused 
referral to training courses, and only 1,335 had 
accepted such referrals. In the latter group, 455 
had completed training, 554 were attending 
courses, and 326 were awaiting assignment to 4 
class. The small use of the vocational training 
facilities by claimants may have been due not 
only to the larger concentration of seasonal and 
older workers among the claimant group but also 
to a preference for training on the job, with the 
expectation of continued employment, instead of 
noncompensated training in vocational courses 
with uncertain opportunities for employment. 

Training courses had little effect on referral 
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and placement activities. While no detailed 
analysis of the available figures is presented in 
this article, it may be noted that the percent of 
claimants who completed training courses was 
far greater for those in nationally critical occupa- 
tions than those in noncritical occupations, and 
greater in nonshortage than in shortage areas. 
Three-fifths of those who had completed training 
courses were assigned additional classifications. 
Most claimants who completed or were attending 
training courses had been laid off for 30 days or 
more or quit their jobs, and they probably felt 
the need for obtaining or improving occupational 
skills. 

Employment status and personal characteristics 
of claimants.—Young workers were found to be 
more readily referable to jobs than those in the 
older age groups; about half as many claimants 


who were 65 and over returned to work as in the 
other age groups (table 9). Placement efforts 
were 50 percent more successful for claimants 
under age 22 than for the average claimant. 

Proportionately more single than married claim- 
ants were 1reemployed. In general, single claim- 
ants without dependents showed a higher rate of 
reemployment than those with dependents; mar- 
ried claimants, on the other hand, were reemployed 
more rapidly if they had dependents. 

Relatively, only half as many noncitizens as 
citizens were placed by the Employment Service; 
however, the chances of reemployment through 
other sources appeared to be almost equal for 
both groups. Claimants of American birth had a 
better placement and reemployment record than 
those of foreign birth. 

Physical handicaps had little effect on reem- 


Table 9.—Distribution of claimants placed or reported employed, by age, citizenship, nationality, marital and 
dependency status, type of physical handicap, and draft status ' 
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Placed or reported employed 
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Total laced —_| Percent reported em- 
Selected characteristic claim- | | Percent | Peseent of nine ployed with— 
ants | Total | Percent-| of total | 
| number | 28 dis- | ¢jaim- 
tribution | ‘ants Former | Otherem-| Former | Other em- 
| employer ployer employer ployer 
Age, total? = - eel nti oie | 42,753 | 4, 190 100. 0 9.9 0.3 4.4 2.7 2.5 
Under 22 ; : = seeeuminbaahl 2, 240 240 5.7 10.7 3 6.1 1.8 2.5 
ae 19, 501 2, 072 49.4 10.7 es" 4.9 2.8 2.7 
45-64... 2 ‘ | 17,258 | 1, 687 40.3 9.8 3 4.1 2.9 2.5 
65 and over : , . mae | 3, 754 | 191 46 5.2 -2 2.0 1.6 1.4 
Citizenship, total 42,757 | 4,190 100. 0 9.9 3 44 2.7 2.5 
Citizens... |} 38,900 | 3, 927 93.7 10.1 .3 4.6 2.6 2.6 
iid bint) cas snnahonkenpensapimmmneines | 3, 857 | 263 6.3 7.3 2 2.2 3.4 15 
Nationality, total 42,757 | 4,190] 100.0 9.9 3 4.4 2.7 2.5 
American Ben adinsadabcneda | 32, 397 | 3, 361 80. 2 10. 4 3 4.8 2.6 2.7 
German... ._. leila ee gieia deimeanite 803 | 77 1.8 9.6 .3 3.7 2.1 3.5 
Italian... .__. wuiakng : eed 2, 277 128 3.1 5.6 0 22 2.1 1.3 
a oe 3 ‘ 7, 230 | 624 14.9 8.6 .2 3.2 3.4 1.8 
Marital and dependency status, total 3 | 42, 67 4, 181 100. 0 9.9 3 4.4 2.7 2.5 
Single. } 6, 779 | 736 17.6 11.0 3 5.3 2.8 2.6 
With ‘depe ndents___. Ailen testsuite acmmabedina 1, 403 | 142 3.4 10. 2 _ 5.5 2.2 2.4 
Without dependents SELES SES RS ERR ES AP 5, 376 594 14.2 11.2 3 5.3 3.0 2.6 
Married _......___- sadaniabndtentt | 35,891 3, 445 82. 4 9.7 3 42 2.7 25 
With dependents... ; 13,818 1, 441 34.5 10.5 3 4.6 2.8 2.8 
Without dependents | 22,073 | 2, 004 47.9 9.2 3 40 2.6 2.3 
Physical handicap, total 42, 757 4,190 100. 0 9.9 3 44 2.7 2.5 
No physical handicaps, total | 38, 525 3, 843 91.7 10.1 3 44 2.8 2.6 
Physically handicapped, t total | 4,232 | 347 8.3 8.2 2 4.5 1.3 2.2 
Permanent. . 3, 269 | 272 6.5 8.4 2 4.7 15 2.0 
Temporary..........- 746 | 72 L7 9.8 3 4.9 L1 3.5 
i (as TIS 217 3 ‘a 1.5 0 5 -5 5 
Draft status: 4 } 
All claimants with draft status. _. ‘ 14, 721 1, 821 100. 0 12.4 “- 5.7 3.0 3.5 
1A fit for general military service... a 3 | 1, 030 94 5.2 9.2 ok 5.3 1.3 25 
2A deferred (essential activities) ..............- 142 20 11 14.0 ot 5.6 4.2 3.5 
2B and 3B deferred (war production) _- f 451 94 5.2 21.0 .4 6.7 8.3 5.6 
2C and 3C deferred (agricultural occupation) _- sonnei) 68 4 2 6.0 0 3.0 1.5 1.5 
3A deferred (family responsibility) ...........-- a peale | 4, 508 626 34.3 14.0 .3 6.0 3.7 40 
REPRE SIDSG ei ete RE imiiiaiaiaelina 1, 554 | 204 11.2 13.4 5 8&1 1.8 3.0 
FREE LTTE AL GE TE Te acedl 779 42.8 11.3 sf 5.0 2.7 3.4 
| 





1 See footnotes to tables 1, 4, and 6 for definitions of terms used in this table. 


+ Excludes 87 claimants; data not available. 
1 Excludes 4 claimants; data not available. 


4 Status as of February 1943. 
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ployment. The percent of temporarily and per- 
manently handicapped claimants who were re- 
employed was about the same as the average for 
all claimants. 

Claimants classified as 1A encountered more 
difficulties in obtaining reemployment than those 
with other draft classifications who had any 


appreciable representation in the sample. Thus, 
21 percent of those deferred because of their 
attachment to war production and 14 percent of 
those with family responsibilities were placed or 
found employment, as compared with 9 percent 
of those with 1A classifications. About 13 per. 
cent of claimants in 4F returned to employment, 


Social Insurance and Public Assistance Payments 


Exiva MAarRQuarp * 


QUESTIONS ARE FREQUENTLY RAISED concerning 
the relative levels of payments under insurance 
and assistance programs established by the Social 
Security Act. How, for example, do benefits paid 
aged retired workers who are insured under old- 
age and survivors insurance compare with old-age 
assistance payments, or survivor benefits with 
payments for aid to dependent children? The 
differing character of social insurance and public 
assistance payments and some of the reasons for 
variations among States in average payments 
under old-age and survivors insurance and under 
public assistance are traced here in general terms. 

In December 1942, payments were made to 2.2 
million needy aged persons under the old-age 
assistance program and to 346,000 needy families 
in which one or more children were eligible for aid 
to dependent children. A much smaller group 
benefited under the relatively new Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program, in which 
monthly payments on the basis of employment in 
commercial and industrial establishments were 
first made in 1940; 260,000 aged persons received 
primary benefits in December 1942, and about 
57,000 families received both widew’s current 
benefits and child’s benefits.’ 

The average old-age assistance payment of 
$23.43 for December 1942 was 41 cents higher 
than the average primary insurance benefit paid 
to retired workers. On the other hand, the aver- 
age family payment of $37.27 under the assistance 
program for dependent children was about $3 
* siaennee «2 Reeds and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 

1 In addition to these 3 types, with which this study is concerned, 3 other 
types of monthly benefits are also paid: wife’s, widow’s, and parent’s. On 
December 31, 1940, some 245,000 persons were entitled to monthly benefits 
and on December 31, 1942, 692,000 persons. If an insured wage earner leaves 


no surviving widow, child, or parent entitled to monthly benefits at his 
death, a lump-sum benefit is payable to specified survivors. 


below the average insurance payment of $40 for 
this group.” It should be borne in mind that some 
individuals receive both insurance and assistance 
payments. Since the latter are based on need, 
they may be made if the insurance benefit is found 
to be inadequate. 


Differences in the Programs 


Differences in individual payments under the 
insurance and assistance programs result from var- 
ious differences in the programs, the most important 
of which are concerned with administration, finane- 
ing, coverage, and the basis of payments. 

Administration.—The national character of old- 
age and survivors insurance results in policies and 
procedures which are uniform throughout the 
country. Although old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children are administered under State 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, a 
wide variety of practices is possible within the 
standards required under the Social Security Act. 

Financing.—Insurance benefits are paid from 
a trust fund to which the contributions of workers 
and employers have been appropriated, and this 
fund is maintained at a level adequate to meet 
current obligations in full. Assistance payments 
are financed through State and local funds and 
matching amounts from the Federal Government, 
except that amounts exceeding maximum individual 
payments established in the act are not matched. 
Low fiscal capacity of the State, as well as frugality 
of State appropriations, results in inadequate 
assistance payments in some States. 

1 Estimated. Data on average benefits in force for families receiving both 
widow’s current and child’s benefits not available for December 1942. The 
assistance average of $37.27 relates to the 43 States (including District of 


Columbia and Hawaii) with approved plans in November 1940; 3 additional 
States had approved plans in December 1942. 
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Coverage.—The limitation of old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance to commercial and industrial 
workers, who are usually concentrated in urban 
communities where wages are relatively high, 
results in a higher average insurance benefit than 
would be the case if a large proportion of benefits 
was based on wages in rural areas. In addition to 
the difference in wage rates, benefits in rural 
areas are also likely to reflect only part of an in- 
dividual’s total earnings, because of the exclusion 
of agricultural labor from coverage. The as- 
sistance programs, on the other hand, extend into 
rural communities and the payments reflect the 
levels of living there. 

Basis for payments.— Benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance are awarded to insured 
workers and their qualified dependents without 
regard for other resources or income of the bene- 
ficiary ; they are based on the worker’s employment 
and are related to his average monthly wage, as de- 
fined in the Social Security Act. The primary 
benefit arnounts to 40 percent of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage, plus 10 percent of the next 
$200, plus a small increment based on years of 
covered employment. The lower percentage ap- 
plied to wages above $50 makes the variation in 
primery benefits much less than that in wages. 
The range of benefits is also limited by statutory 
provisions which fix a minimum of $10 a month and 
a maximum varying with the years of coverage 
($41.60 in 1940 and $42.40 in 1942). A child’s 
benefit is half the primary benefit amount, and a 
widow’s current benefit (awarded to a widow who 
has a child of the deceased worker in her care) is 
three-fourths. For total monthly benefits paid 
on the basis of one worker’s wages, there is a 
minimum of $10 and a maximum of the least of the 
following: $85, twice the primary benefit, or 80 
percent of the average monthly wage, but the total 
must not be reduced below $20. 

Regularity of covered employment affects the 
insurance benefit, because the average wage is 
computed over the entire period during which 
the worker could have been in the system and 
not merely over the period in which he received 
wages in covered employment. Under this meth- 
od of computation, 30 percent of the persons to 
whom primary benefits were awarded in 1940 had 
computed average monthly wages of less than 
$50; 41 percent, wages of $50-99; 24 percent, 
wages of $100-199; and only 5 percent, wages of 
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$200 or more. Only 23 percent of the benefici- 
aries with average wages under $50 had been 
regularly employed, but the percentage increased 
markedly with higher wages: 57 percent for aver- 
age monthly wages of $50—-99, 79 percent for $100— 
199, and 92 percent for $200 or more.® 

The low average monthly wages recorded for 
certain groups probably reflect both low wage 
rates and irregularity of covered employment. 
Of nonwhite persons awarded primary benefits 
in 1940, 62 percent had average monthly wages 
under $50 and 94 percent under $100, in contrast 
to 28 and 70 percent for white persons. Of female 
primary beneficiaries, 55 percent had average 
monthly wages under $50 and 91 percent under 
$100, in contrast to 27 and 68 percent for male 
primary beneficiaries. 

Primary benefits of workers who retired and 
claimed benefits in 1940-42 were probably lower 
than the benefits of persons who were eligible 
but did not claim them. Workers to whom 
primary benefits were awarded in 1940 were less 
regularly employed and had lower average monthly 
wages than deceased workers in the same age 
groups on the basis of whose wages survivor 
benefits or lump-sum payments were awarded. 
Of primary beneficiaries aged 65-69, only 44 per- 
cent had been regularly employed—that is, had 
had 91 percent or more of potential quarters of 
coverage; for deceased workers in this age group 
the percentage was 72. Regularity of employ- 
ment is, of course, reflected in the average monthly 
wage. Only 27 percent of the primary benefi- 
ciaries aged 65-69 had average monthly wages of 
$100 or more, but 50 percent of the deceased 
workers averaged that much. If all persons who 
could have qualified had claimed benefits, the 
level of primary benefit amounts in these years 
would have been higher. 

Assistance payments are made on the basis of 
individual need, and they take iato consideration 
other income and resources of the recipient.‘ 
Need determined for a given type of case varies 
from State to State and within a State according 
to patterns and costs of living, social attitudes, 
and standards of assistance. Differences in State 


+ If the worker had 91 percent or more of potential quarters of coverage, 
he was assumed to have been regularly employed. Since data on the ratio 
of actual to potential quarters of coverage were compiled in intervals of 10 
percent, information is not available on the number of workers with exactly 
100 percent of potential quarters of coverage. 

4 Some States disregard smal] amounts of other income. 





maximum and minimum payments, in methods of 
meeting deficiencies in welfare funds of States or 
localities, and in policies with regard to such 
factors as allowable items in the budget and 
responsibility of relatives all serve to create varia- 
tions in individual payments for approximately 
the same need. Differences in assistance pay- 
ments, therefore, result not only from differences 
in need but also from differences in State plans, 
regulations, and policies, which in turn reflect the 
social attitudes and fiscal capacity of the State. 


Payments for the Aged 


The average old-age assistance payment was 
$20.14 for November 1940 while the average prim- 
ary benefit awarded in 1940 was $22.71. Com- 
parison of average payments, however, only 
partially discloses the differences in payments 
under the two programs. The distribution of 
individual payments presents a more descriptive 
picture (chart 1).5 

Distribution of payments, 1940.—Primary bene- 
fits, held within the limits of the legal minimum 
and maximum, did not go below $10 or above 
$41.60; in old-age assistance, on the other hand, 
13.1 percent of the payments were below $10 and 
0.3 percent above $41.99. More than half the 
old-age assistance payments were under $20; only 
28 percent of the primary benefits were so small. 
Moreover, primary benefits were concentrated 
within a few intervals; about 38 percent fell in 
the $20—24 interval, while only about 21 percent 
of old-age assistance payments were in the five 
consecutive dollar intervals having the largest 
concentration ($14—-19). 

The distinctive curves of the two distributions 
reflect the methods by which the amounts are 
determined. Old-age assistance payments con- 
centrate at multiples of $5, disclosing a tendency 
in many States to think of payments in units of 
that amount. The influence of the Federal- 
matching maximum of $30 which existed prior to 

5 Detailed data are not available for benefits in force December 1940; they 
are available, however, for benefits awarded in 1940, 96.2 percent of which 
were in force on December 31. The distribution of primary benefits was 
computed from separate distributions for primary benefits only and primary 
and wife’s benefits only, assuming the primary benefit to be two-thirds of 
the aggregate primary and wife’s benefits and further assuming that pay- 
ments within the dollar intervals were evenly spaced. Primary benefits 
awarded alone or with wife’s benefits totaled 126,441, or 95.5 percent of the 
number of primary benefits awarded in 1940; the remainder were awards 
with child’s benefits. 

Distributions of old-age assistance payments are not available for Decem- 


ber 1940. The average for that month was 10 cents above that for Novem- 
ber 1940. 
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Chart I.—Percentage distribution of monthly pri 
benefits awarded under old-age and survivors ingy,, 
ance and of monthly payments to recipients of old. 
age assistance, November 1940 and November 1942, by 
amount 
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1940 is evident in the concentration of payments 
in November 1940 at that amount; a number of 
States had failed to take advantage of the new $40 
maximum,® and evidently in some States, even 
after it was accepted, the process of getting the 
qualified persons to higher levels was relatively 
slow. In November 1942 considerably more 
payments were made at the $40 maximum. 

The curve for primary benefits describes the 
formula on which they are based. The legal 
minimum of $10 is evident in the concentration of 
payments at that amount. The sharp rise in the 

* Under the Social Security Act, as amended, the Federal Government 


grants to the State one-half of all payments made, not counting the amount 
of the payment exceeding $40. Before January 1, 1940, the maximum was $90. 
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number of benefits at $20 is the result of the benefits of persons with average monthly wages of 
change in percentage of wages from 40 percent of approximately $50-60—a range of $10.’ 

the first $50 to 40 percent of the first $50 plus 10 Changes, 1940-42.—In December 1942, the 
percent of the next $200. The interval of wages average primary benefit in current-payment status 
represented in the $20-20.99 group is four times _had risen to $23.02 from the average of $22.71 for 
that for $19-19.99; in the latter interval are the benefits awarded in 1940. The old-age assist- 
benefits of persons with average monthly wages 
of approximately $47.50-50—a range of only "Her Shastentive purpanes, (ts elghenetns Cees 


, ment added for each year in which $200 in wages was paid; in 1940 the maxi- 
$2.50, but the interval of $20-20.99 represents the mum increment was 4 percent. 





Table 1.—Average old-age assistance payments, December 1940 and December 1942; average monthly primary 
benefits awarded under old-age and survivors insurance in 1940 and average monthly primary benefits in current- 
payment status, December 31, 1942, by State 
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1 Counties in which 50 percent or more of all employment in March 1940 3 Does not include sny primary benefits awarded in families which also 
was covered by old-age and survivors insurance. received wife’s or child’s benefits. 
3 Data for November 1940. ‘ Data not available. 


+ Not computed on base of less than 50. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of States by average old-age assistance payment and by average primary benefit, December 
1942 and December 1940 ' 





Average old-age assistance payment 





Average primary benefit ! Total 
| $5. 00-9.99 | $10. 00-14. 99 


$15. 00-19. 99 | $20. 00-24. 99 | $25. 00-29. 99 | $30. 00-34. 99 





$35. 00-39. 99 | $40. 00-44. 9 
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1 December 1940 data for primary benefits from benefits awarded in 1940; December 1942 data from benefits in current-payment status Dec. 31, 1942. 


ance payment, however, had climbed from an 
average of $20.14 in November 1940 to $23.43 in 
December 1942. 

Higher wages in 1941 and 1942 raised only 
slightly the primary benefits awarded during this 
period, because the formula and the method of 
computing the average monthly wage remained 
unchanged. Moreover, since the amounts of 
primary benefits already awarded cannot be raised 
even if the primary beneficiary subsequently earns 
higher wages, better employment opportunities 
had no effect on benefits already established. 

Old-age assistance payments are not limited 
by a formula fixed by act of Congress, and, within 
the limitations of available funds and provisions 
of State plans, they can be changed as frequently 
as conditions require. In 1941 and 1942, higher 
living costs necessitated larger payments at the 
same time that additional funds became available 
through improved fiscal conditions in most of the 
States and through legislative action to take 
advantage of the higher Federal-matching 
maximum.*® 





*See the following Bulletin articles: “Effect of the War Economy on 
Financing Public Assistance,”’ October 1942, pp. 13-17; “‘Increases in Cost of 
Living and in Assistance Payments,” January 1943, pp. 31-32; and “Effect 
of Increased Federal Participation in Payments for Old-Age Assistance, 
1940-41, and Aid to Dependent Children, 1940-42,”" April 1943, pp. 18-21. 


The increase in old-age assistance payments in 
the 2-year period is evident in the distributions for 
November 1940 and November 1942 (chart 1), 
While 51 percent of the payments in the earlier 
years were below $20, only 42 percent were in 
that group 2 years later. Payments above $30 
increased from 11 percent of the total in 1940 to 
22 percent in 1942. 


State Averages for the Aged 


State averages for primary benefits awarded 
in 1940 ranged from $18.58 in Mississippi to 
$24.57 in New Jersey, while those for old-age 
assistance payments in December 1940 varied 
from $7.87 in Arkansas to $37.87 in California 
(table 1).° In general, States with low per capita 
income were at the bottom of the list in both sets 
of averages while States with high per capita in- 
come were at the top;"® accordingly, States which 


‘If a man and wife are both eligible for old-age assistance, it is customary 
in most States to make a separate payment to each; however, in some States 
a single payment may be made to husband and wife and the amount per 
recipient is consequently lower than the average given. In January 1%3, 
some such payments were made in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. See the 
following Bulletin articles: ‘‘Distribution Patterns in Old-Age Assistance 
Payments Approved in 1938-39,” January 1941, pp. 16-17, and “Recipient 
Rates for the Special Types of Public Assistance,” April 1943, pp. 25-26. 

10 The 12 States with highest average primary benefits were, in descending 
order: New Jersey, Nevada, New York, Minnesota, Illinois, Connecticut, 
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had high or low average primary benefits usually 
had high or low assistance averages (table 2). 
The greater concentration of the primary benefit 
averages is apparent from the following distribu- 
tion: 





—_—__ 


| Number of States 

















Average 

Old-age | Old-age 

assistance | insurance 
Rn satis ocngmndedwhasiendamnipaaeeiiel 51 | 51 
Ee eee eee | eer 
iin escecavesscenssébesesenvasnenesiages 9 0 
EE iiensinnn<chnacsmebhnanuanouintaamaie il | g 
ts tnccncecensccnncatasccesechénesasqes . [ 

incon conesceuneeneentocsensoeaseeqnninen 

a dnncnctdastasmiecacccssansenkebeedaml 1 0 
Sl i ntimatpenartsaqauconseneachtminabnetl 1 0 








Despite the tendency for both averages to be 
high or low in a given State, large differences 
between them appeared in some States—a situa- 
tion to be expected when one set of averages is 
held within a relatively narrow range ($18.58 to 
$24.57) while the other is scattered ($7.87 to 
$37.87). The extreme differences between the 
two averages occurred in California, where the 
old-age assistance paymént was $14.52 higher 
than the average primary benefit, and in Kentucky, 
where the average old-age assistance payment 
was $11.56 lower. Of the 11 States in which the 
average old-age assistance payment was higher, 
7 States " had differences of less than $5, 3 States 
(Massachusetts, Arizona, and Colorado) differences 
of $5-9, and only 1 (California) a difference of 
more than $10. Of the 40 States in which the 
average old-age assistance payment was lower, 
the difference was less than $5 in 23 States,” 
$5-9 in 11 States,'’® and $10 or more in 6 States."* 

Much the same picture develops if the com- 


Massachusetts, Alaska, Wisconsin, California, Ohio, District of Columbia. 
The 12 with highest old-age assistance averages were: California, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Nevada, District of Colum- 
bia, New York, Wyoming, Ohio, Washington. 

The 12 States with lowest average primary benefits were, in ascending 
order: Mississippi, Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Hawaii, Louisiana, Virginia, Kentucky, New Mexico. 
The 12 with lowest old-age assistance averages were: Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky, Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana. 

"New Hampshire, New York, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Nevada, 
Connecticut, Alaska. 

"Idaho, Maine, Iowa, Ohio, Washington, Utah, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Oklahoma, New Jersey, New Mexico, Montana, Indiana, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Vermont. 

4% Michigan, Hawaii, Texas, Missouri, Louisiana, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida, Delaware, Tennessee, Mississippi. 

“ Alabama, Virginia, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Kentucky. 
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parison is made in terms of the ratio of assistance 
to insurance payments. In 1940, the average 
assistance payment in Arkansas was only 42.3 
percent of the average primary benefit in that 
State, slightly lower than the ratio of 43.5 in 
Kentucky. In California, at the other end of the 
scale, the average assistance payment was 162 
percent of the average primary benefit. The next 
highest ratio was 138 in Colorado. Of the 23 
States in which the average old-age assistance 
payment was lower than the average benefit by 
less than $5, 21 had ratios of assistance to insur- 
ance payments between 80 and 100 percent and 
2 States between 70 and 80 percent. The per- 
centage was below 75 in the other 17 States with 
average old-age assistance payments lower than 
the average primary benefit. 

The wide range in old-age assistance averages 
in the States is comparable to that for per capita 
income, relative variation in the two sets of aver- 
ages being about the same. The relative varia- 
tion in the insurance averages is, however, much 
smaller than in the other two series, because of the 
characteristics of the benefit formula. 

The minimum provision in the benefit formula 
made most of the State averages higher than they 
would otherwise have been, and its effect was 
naturally greatest in the States in which the largest 
proportions of benefits were raised to the mini- 
mum. In 12 States," all with low per capita in- 
comes, 15 percent or more of the primary benefits 
were in the $10 interval; Mississippi, with 24 
percent, had the largest proportion. Nevada had 
the smallest percentage (4 percent) of benefits in 
that interval, but in 23 other States the propor- 
tions were less than 10 percent.” 

Differences in assistance and insurance pay- 
ments are also shown by the varying proportions 
of individual payments under $20 in the States. 
In general, States with low averages had the 
largest percentage of these payments, and since 
the lowest averages appeared in the assistance 
payments the largest proportions of small pay- 
ments were there; conversely, the smallest pro- 
portions of payments under $20 were linked with 

18 Mississippi, Arkansas, North Dakota, Georgia, North Carolina, Ten 
nessee, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Alabama, Louisiana, Virginia. 

16 Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, California, Rhode Island, New York, Min 
nesota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Colorado, Wyoming, Oregon, New 
Hampshire, Idaho, Utah, Indiana, Montana, Hawaii. 


1? These data refer only to primary benefits awarded alone (without wife’s 
or child’s benefits) in 1940. 
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the highest assistance averages."* The following 
tabulation shows a concentration in percentages 
for primary benefits and a dispersion in those for 
old-age assistance payments: 

















Number of States 
Percent of payments under $20 
Old-age Old-age 
assistance | insurance 
SS 51 | 1 50 
Sn 4 0 
hn Sn mlidecnndeecces 5 1 
ncn kes chianescwennaeenaewe 4 17 
30.0-39.9._. 8 13 
40.0-49.9___ 3 13 
I oi BE hire ta citecdhnennoccnaeenan 4 6 
SE ee er 5 0 
a 2 0 
80.0-89.9___ 4 0 
90.0-99.9___ 11 0 
2.8....-.- 1 0 











1 Excludes Alaska. 


Changes, 1940-—42.—Between December 1940 
and December 1942, the average old-age assistance 
payment for the country as a whole increased 
from $20.24 to $23.43, or 15.8 percent. Little 
change, on the other hand, occurred in the average 
primary benefit. Benefits in current-payment 
status at the end of 1942 averaged $23.02, a gain 
of 1.4 percent over the 1940 average award of 
$22.71. 

The average assistance payment rose in all 
States except California, where it decreased 
slightly. The increases ranged from 1.3 percent 
in South Dakota to 86.9 percent in Arkansas; 
23 States showed gains greater than that in the 
national average (15.8 percent). The average 
primary benefit increased in 38 States and de- 
clined in 13, but the changes were slight; 44 
States moved less than 3 percent from their 
1940 averages. 

The net effect of these unequal movements was 
to raise from 11 to 24 the number of States in which 
the average old-age assistance payment was larger 
than the average primary benefit. Colorado, with 
an assistance average $18.32 above that for 
primary benefits, replaced California as the State 
with the greatest difference between the two 
averages, while Kentucky continued to have the 
assistance average furthest below the average 
primary benefit. The following ccmparison of 
the number of States in each difference interval 

18 See Public Assistance Research Memorandums Nos. 2, 4, and 5 for dis- 


tribution of amounts of assistance payments in November 1940, May 1941, 
and November 1941. 
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shows the extent of the increase in the assistancg 
averages: 





Number of States 
————— 


1940 1942 


ca sccusee ia noe Pent 51 


Assistance average higher by: oy 
SS 
5.00-9.99 


Difference between averages in State 
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ER bie 

Assistance average lower by: 
SS a 
5.00-9.99 
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In 1942, the average assistance payment was 
less than 80 percent of the average primary bene- 
fit in only 13 States, compared with 19 in 1940; 
the percentage was more than 120 in 10 States 
as against 5 States in 1940. In Colorado, the 
average assistance payment was 81 percent higher 
than the insurance payment, and in Georgia, at 
the other extreme, it was 52 percent lower. 

The rise in old-age assistance payments, it 
should be remembered, was largely induced by 
higher living costs and the increased availability 
of funds for these expenditures. In a period of 
declining prices, particularly if State budgets are 
curtailed at the same time, assistance payments 
may be reduced. Primary benefits, on the other 
hand, are fixed at the time of the award and are 
not thereafter affected by economic changes 
though, of course, new benefits awarded reflect 
the wages on which they are based. Since, how- 
ever, retirement benefits are commonly based on 
wages received over a considerable prior period, 
changes in benefit amounts will lag behind changes 
in prevailing wage levels. 

The coverage provisions of the Social Security 
Act exclude agricultural and certain other earn- 
ings from the wages counted toward old-age 
insurance. As has been indicated previously, 
exclusion of agricultural earnings lowers the pri- 
mary benefits for many workers in rural areas who 
work part of the time in agriculture and part in 
covered employment while it prevents many 
others from qualifying for benefits at all. Since 
there is no similar demarcation between urban 
and rural areas under the assistance program, an 
analysis confining the assistance average to those 
counties of the State with higher penetration by 
old-age insurance provides a better basis for com- 
parison in the sense that the assistance payments 
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meet living costs and standards similar to those 
for which the insurance benefit is expended. To 
make such a comparison, counties in which 50 
t or more of all employment in 1940 was 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance were 
selected. 
In December 1942, average old-age assistance 
yments in the selected counties were higher 
than the State-wide assistance averages in all but 


2 States (Colorado and Kansas), and 12 States,- 


most of them in the southeast section of the 
country, showed increases of not more than 10 
percent.'* The range in the averages for the 
selected counties was about the same as that 
for the State-wide averages; a difference of $30.79 
separated the average of $10.04 in Mississippi 
from that of $40.83 in Colorado. 

Since averages for the selected counties were 
generally higher than those for the entire State, 
the State figure based on such counties exceeded 
the average primary benefit in a larger number of 
States than the complete assistance average had. 
In 29 States it was higher and in 20 lower. Col- 
orado and Kentucky were again at the extremes, 
Colorado’s assistance average being $18.09 above 
that for primary benefits and Kentucky’s, $9.31 
lower. 


Payments for Children 

The average payment per family in which 
assistance was given to a needy child or children 
who had been deprived of parental support or 
care was $32.52 in November 1940; survivor in- 
surance benefits awarded in 1940 to families con- 
sisting of a widow and one or more children 
averaged $41.39.” Under the assistance program 
there was an average of 2.4 eligible children per 
family; under the insurance program the average 
was only 1.7. 

Distribution of payments, 1940.—Benefits under 
the insurance program ranged from $12.50, the 
minimum for a widow and one child, to $83.20, 
the maximum family benefit in 1940. Some as- 
sistance payments in November 1940 were higher 
than the maximum insurance benefit while many 
were lower than the minimum; 8.7 percent were 
below $12, and 1.4 percent over $83—0.4 percent 





Averages were not computed for Alaska and Hawaii. 

*® The average payment for aid to dependent children relates to 43 States 
(including District of Columbia and Hawaii) with approved plans in No- 
vember 1940. The average survivors insurance payment is for al] 51 States 
(including District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii); it would be only 3 
cents higher if limited to the 43 States represented in the assistance average. 
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in amounts of $100 or more. Despite the occa- 
sional high assistance payments to individual 
families, it is obvious from the distribution of 
payments that most of them were small (table 3). 
About 50 percent were less than $30 and 70 per- 
cent less than $40, compared with 22 and 50 per- 
cent, respectively, for survivor benefits. 

In both programs payments generally increase 
with the number of children. Under the insur- 
ance program, however, the legal maximum of 
twice the primary benefit for total benefits based 
on an individual wage record prevents any in- 
crease for the fourth child, if the widow also 
claims a benefit, because the total for a widow’s 
current benefit and benefits for three children 
(making 2% times the primary benefit) represent 
an amount which must be reduced to conform to 
the maximum allowable. Since payments for aid 
to dependent children are based on need, addi- 
tional amounts would presumably be added if the 
needs of an additional child were considered. A 
few States place a maximum on the total assistance 
grant to the family. The maximum for Federal 
participation tends to limit payments to some 
extent, although 35 percent of the payments for 
aid to dependent children exceeded that maximum 
in November 1940—that is, included additional 
unmatched amounts from State or local sources 
alone. Under the matching provision, the Federal 
grants to the States represent half of all payments 
not counting any amount in excess of $18 a month 
for the first child and $12 a month for each addi- 
tional child aided in the same home; the number of 
additional children for whom payments may be 
matched is unlimited. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, November 1940, and of 
insured deceased workers on the basis of whose wages 
monthly benefits were awarded in 1940 to a widow 
and one or more children, by amount of payment 




















Aid to 
Survivors 
Amount of payment d 
P insurance eet 

AE eS SRS hae eer 100.0 100.0 

3.00 teh GIAGR....nwcicnnancncaccensessasnseussesueeee 4.7 
7 SERS EE SRS Fe 5.2 25.6 
pT RRB ELE SOE SESS 17.0 20.0 
Ree ea ee eS 27.9 19.7 
SS EPRI PES = 23.6 13.0 
I Se ee PS re St eS 16.7 7.8 
iia nciciinnccescepsticigaiiiestigedaindimniags anaes hae 5.0 5.0 
POs i nacccccusdtndinsmemaidinetbbondahaa 3.6 2.2 
Sink nc catcangunccustannstnsbnnetagenae 1.0 1.2 
ne ees 8 

1 In States with approved plans. 
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Comparisons, 1940, by size of family.—Families 
aided under the assistance program were on the 
average not only larger than insurance families 
but also larger than all families in the country 
with children (table 4). The fact that large 
families are more likely to be in need and to get 
on the assistance rolls is doubtless a factor. On 
the other hand, the broken family with the mother 
at the head usually has fewer children than the 
normal family with both father and mother.” 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, November 1940, of families 
awarded both widow’s current and child’s benefits in 
1940, and of all families with children, 1940, by num- 
ber of children 

















Aid to All families 
Survivors ; 
Number of children | dependent with 
| children! | ‘surance?! chijdren 3 

isa te se 100.0 100.0 100.0 

8S gly a 33.7 50.3 41.7 
A ae eee | 28.4 30.1 28.3 
ar ae | 37.9 19.6 30.0 











1 Social Security Yearbook, 1940, p. 296. 
2 Social Security Yearbook, 1940, p. 159. 
on “yon 4 the Census, Sizteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Series 
, No. 1. 


The low average number of children in the 
insurance families and particularly the large 
proportion of families with only one child results 
from the fact that 52 percent of the men on whose 
wages these benefits were based were 45 years of 
age or over when they died; probably more chil- 
dren in their families had reached 18 and were no 
longer eligible for payments than was the case in 
the assistance families. The concentration of 
commercial and industrial workers in urban com- 
munities, where families are relatively small, and 
the effect of the maximum insurance benefit, 
which does not encourage the filing of claims for 
more than three children, also help to explain the 
low average number of children per family. 

In aid to dependent children for November 
1940, the average payment for the one-child 
family was $22.48, for the two-child family, $31.42, 
and for the three-child family, $37.60. Average 
awards in 1940 for widow’s current and child’s 
benefits were higher; for the one-child family the 
mean was $33.98, for the two-child family, $47.12, 
and for the three-child family, $52.42. 


% Bureau of the Census, Sirteenth Census of the] United, States: 1940, Series 
PH-4, No. 1. 
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Under the survivors insurance formula, 49 
percent of the amount awarded to a widow and 
one child is added for the second entitled child; 
because total benefits are limited to twice the 
primary benefit, however, the original amount cap 
be increased further by only 20 percent if there is 
a third entitled child. The 39-percent increase 
for the two-child family over the actual one-child 
average in 1940 and the further increase of 1§ 
percent for the three-child family reflect these 
provisions in the law; evidently the average 
worker with the larger family had lower average 
monthly wages which prevented the full inere. 
ments of 40 and 20 percent. 

In aid to dependent children, the Federal match- 
ing of payments of $18 for the first child and $12 
for each additional child provides an increment of 
66.7 percent for each additional child. Averages 
in November 1940 for both the one and two-child 
families ($22.48 and $31.42) exceeded the Federal- 
matching maximums of $18 and $30, but the incre- 
ment for the two-child family was not 66.7 percent 
but 39.8 percent—about the same as the increase 
under the insurance formula. The average of 
$37.60 for the three-child family fell below the 
Federal-matching maximum of $42 and represented 
an additional increase of only 27.5 percent. As 
the family increases in size, the average payment 
tends to be farther below the matching maximum. 
Apparently consideration of the needs of the 
responsible relative (usually the mother) often 
resulted in larger allowances for this purpose than 
that reflected by the provisions for Federal match- 
ing in the case of the first child; consequently, 
averages for the one-child and the two-child 
family exceeded the matching maximum. On the 
other hand, allowances made for the needs of 
additional children were often less than the maxi- 
mum provided in the Federal act. 

Changes, 1940-42.—Like assistance payments 
for the aged, those for dependent children rose 
with the increased need resulting from higher 
prices. For the 43 States with approved plans in 
1940, the average rose from $32.52 in November 
1940 to $37.27 in December 1942—a gain of 14.6 
percent. 

Although data on amounts of family insurance 
benefits in December 1942 are not available, it 
is clear that insurance payments did not have an 
increase comparable to that in assistance pay- 
ments. Average widow’s current benefits in force 
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40 on December 31, 1942, were 0.2 percent smaller by the data on awards and terminations.” 
nd than the average benefits awarded in 1940. An ® This computation assumed, however, that the average child’s benefit 
average of at least $40 per family for December was the same fraction of average widow’s current benefits in 1942 as in 1940. 
ld; - z hina . - Because of the uneven distribution of children in families and also because 
the 1942 is estimated on the basis of this change in of the application of the maximum, the average child’s benefit in families in 
an ; : ee i ee not 66.7 percent of the average widow’s current benefit but 64.9 percent. A 
rr mum possible reduction in size of family indicated change in this percentage may have occurred in the 2 years. 
ASe 
ild Table 5.—Average payments for aid to dependent children, November 1940 and December 1942;1 average monthly 
16 amount per family to which both widow’s current and child’s benefits were awarded in 1940; and per capita income 
am 1940 and 1942, by State 
e Average assistance pay- 
. ment, 1942! 1940 Per capita income 
re- | Average assistance Average 
State | payment— assistance 
} All Selected Average Average payment 
h | counties | counties ? assistance | insurance as percent 1942 1940 
D- | | payment! benefit Greater Smaller of average 
12 by— by— benefit 
of _ cegimmaiae aati 
es United States. __- pidud «al $36. 39 (4) $32. 52 0 | $8. 87 78.6 4 $852 4 $579 
ld A 16. 53 $i8. 94 | 13.72 co cctincaiec 22. 86 37.5 480 266 
PER ntkacnanbodtascncsussecceceshante vd ipesoy (*) aioe CF hoecenccnncaslocenonie elite issn ® ® 
I es nist ntnigicaskenianbeedl 34. 91 35. 06 32. 38 WOME oo ctcees 7.16 81.9 832 473 
ai A 22. 23 23. 81 13. 91 0S See 19.80 41.3 514 257 
California 57. 48 58. 56 46. 56 42. 86 eS Sa aS 108.6 1, 167 808 
e- Colorado. . 31. 68 32. 86 30. 25 eat aay’ 10. 21 74.8 785 530 
Connecticut ead 61. 03 I a EES  y 2 Ceara ai Seo 1, 206 839 
nt Delaware......... eISBN 35. 81 40.05 | 33.80 | 645.45 11.86 73.9 1, 186 923 
District of Columbia... .___. 39. 11 39.11 | 37. 90 |: ae 3. 88 90.7 1, 164 1, 057 
Se Ets sn~.0.- | 2498 24. 47 21. 61 2s ENE: 13.80 61.0 655 472 
of Georgia... sien’ 23. 08 28. 84 21. 30 33. 82 | 12, 52 63.0 498 317 
RSS sovedtsl 44.07 | (3) 37. 21 GE innmnainds 7.01 84.1 @) @) 
16 — aennaneneamennenemmannnsnne Tar <7 29. 49 42.71 13. 22 69.0 758 442 
d Dlinois.. 32. 50 | |) ae (i ) Senses ee oe DERE 979 722 
Indiana 32.01; 33.44) 2838 41.65 |. 13.7 681 827 537 
' Iowa... a ee. 40. 81 a an Ee ee 488 
8 Kansas... _- 37. 85 37. 54 29. 67 38. 50 |. 8. 83 7.1 814 421 
t Kentucky (") (7) | sitenial | 5 SERS See wire eee y 477 313 
Louisiana 28. 26 | 34. 89 25. 12 36. 92 11. 80 68.0 534 365 
: Maine 43. 76 | 44. 08 39. 04 37. 91 1.13 |............ 103. 0 786 503 
Maryland 34. 31 | 35. 85 | 31.49; 41.12 9. 63 76.6 1,077 707 
e Massachusetts 64. 08 | 64. 09 58. 50 43. 23 | eS ee a 135.3 1, 024 769 
Michigan. 47.55 | 49. 54 | 40. 62 44. 01 3.39 92.3 960 652 
n Minnesota. _- 35. 55 | 37. 34 | 34. 48 44. 18 9.70 78.0 761 514 
Missiasippi... ANS 20. 17 22. 42 32. 25 tee = 407 205 
n Missouri.............. 30. 73 31. 24 24. 15 40. 82 | 6. 67 59. 2 762 508 
Montana... __- 31. 79 33. 39 28. 45 | | Sorry 12. 04 70.3 860 584 
. Nebraska... ._. 31. 63 31. 38 31. 39 43. 90 Sail 12.51 71.5 774 431 
, aT . wana () | EE 1, 352 843 
’ New Hampshire . _ 50. 03 50. 03 44. 80 38.15 | 6. 65 117.4 719 560 
} } | 
d | New Jersey........ 32.11 | 32.11 31.19 44.12 |..... ..3| 12.98 | 70.7 1, 304 894 
| New Mexico... 36. 59 39. 7% 25. 94 39. 26 |. | 13. 32 | 66. 1 558 359 
| | meves....... 53. 42 | 53. 41 | 46. 52 43.87 | eee 106. 0 1, 106 848 
f North Carolina... 17. 51 20.71 16. 66 33. 53 | Sates 16. 87 | 49.7 523 320 
North Dakota... . 33. 65 35. 29 31. 07 4 eee an °3.21 90. 6 721 368 
| i diwrasces 40. 27 43. 05 | 39. 75 42.90 |. oakial 3. 15 92.7 957 647 
¥ Oklahoma... _- 22. 60 23.17 14. 63 40. 68 | EE 26.05 | 36.0 598 360 
Oregon 50.09 | 52. 05 39.95 | 39.93 | . 02 | eee 100. 1 1, 046 579 
Pennsylvania 48. 21 | 48. 34 36.05 | 42. 25 | nial 6. 20 | 85.3 894 635 
5 Rhode Island 55. 57 55. 57 | 45. 84 | 42.12 fe ee 108.8 1,016 715 
South Carolina 16. 12 17. 37 16.33 | 32.19 |. 15. 86 50.7 | 459 239 
e South Dakota 29.01 29. 55 17.13 | $39.64 |. 22. 51 43.2 | 725 378 
Tennessee 19. 61 21. 58 18. 48 | 36. 00 17. 52 | 51.3 | 492 319 
r Texas. 21. 33 21. 51 eal 38.50 | aS OT ees 677 419 
Utah 47. 40 52. 57 37. 23 42. 81 5. 58 87.0 | 850 489 
1 Vermont... 32. 86 33. 10 32.74 | 39. 39 6. 65 83.1 | 698 513 
Virginia... _ 20. 99 24. 34 20. 42 37. 17 16. 75 54.9 | 697 447 
r Washington 49. 32 49. 15 31. 83 | 40. 27 | 8. 44 79.0 1, 166 644 
; West Virginia 30. 54 31. 98 23. 59 | 42. 16 | 18. 57 | 56.0 | 598 409 
Wisconsin -- 41. 95 47.71 37. 67 | 42. 47 4.80 | 88.7 786 519 
Wyoming... 34. 67 34. 16 32. 38 | 44. 69 |. 12.31 72.5 883 599 
2 | 'In States with approved plans. § Less than 25 families. 
7 + Counties in which at least 50 percent of employment in March 1940 was * Between 25 and 50 families. 
“avered by old-age and survivors insurance. ’ Plan approved by the Social Security Board, Dec. 29, 1942, but no pay- 
‘Data not available. ments were made under approved plan. 
L nee etinental United States only. See Surrey of Current Pusiness, June 
, p. 11. 
] 
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State Averages for Children 


For the 42 States administering aid to dependent 
children under approved plans, the average pay- 
ment per family in November 1940 was $32.52, 
while the average insurance benefit for families to 
which both widow’s current and child’s benefits 
were awarded in 1940 was $41.42. 

As in the programs for the aged, departures of 
the States from the average for the country as a 
whole were greater under the assistance program 
than under the insurance program. The aver- 
ages for aid to dependent children ranged from 
$13.72 in Alabama to $58.50 in Massachusetts— 
a difference of $44.78—while the range in average 
survivor benefits was from $32.19 in South Caro- 
lina to $45.45 in Delaware—a difference of $13.26 
(table 5). The greater concentration in the in- 
surance averages is evident from the following 
tabulation: 





| 
Number of States 











Average : 
> ply Survivors 
children | ‘™SUrance 
a 43 43 
ee | 7 0 
eI A 1 0 
ee 19 18 
a GS RA 5 25 
ences 1 0 








Large differences between the two averages 
occurred in some States. In Massachusetts, the 
assistance average was $15.27 higher than the 
insurance average, and in Oklahoma it was $26.05 
lower. The assistance average exceeded that for 





survivors insurance in only 7 States, and most of 
the differences were comparatively small.” In 3g 
States, however, the insurance average was larger, 
and in 22 of them the difference was $10 or more* 

In Massachusetts, the assistance average was 
135 percent of the insurance average, and jn 
Oklahoma it was 36 percent. In 22 States the 
percentages were between 60 and 90. The ratios 
for children were generally lower than the corre. 
sponding ratios for the aged. 

State averages under the children’s programs, 
like those for the aged, were directly associated 
with the per capita income of the State, although 
averages were higher or lower in some States than 
would be expected from the per capita income, 
reflecting unusually high or low standards of 
assistance. The relationship between the insur- 
ance and assistance averages was slightly less 
pronounced than under programs for the aged 
(table 6). 

Changes, 1940-42.—Average assistance pay- 
ments, which increased from $32.52 in November 
1940 to $37.27 in December 1942 (14.8 percent) in 

% Massachusetts, $15.27; New Hampshire, $6.65; Rhode Island, $3.73; 
California, $3.70; New York, $2.65; Maine, $1.13; and Oregon, $0.02. 

% In 1 State the difference was between $25 and $30; in 2, between $20 and 
$25; in 7, between $15 and $20; in 12, between $10 and $15; in 9, between $ 
and $10; and in 5, less than $5. 

% Among the 43 States with approved plans for aid to dependent children 
in November 1940, the 12 States with highest averages under survivors 
insurance were, in descending order: Delaware, Wyoming, Hawaii, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
California, Utah. The 12 with highest averages for aid to dependent children 
were: Massachusetts, California, New York, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Oregon, Ohio, Maine, District of Columbia, Wisconsin, Utah. 

The 12 States with lowest survivors insurance averages were, in ascending 
order: South Carolina, North Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, North Dakota, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Virginia, Maine, New Hampshire. 
The 12 with lowest payments for aid to dependent children were: Alabama, 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, Missouri. 


Table 6.—Distribution of 43 States by average payment for aid to dependent children, December 1940 ,' and by average 
monthly amount per family to which both widow’s current and child’s benefits were awarded in 1940 





Average assistance payment 
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the 43 States with approved plans in November 
1940, rose unevenly in 42 States and declined 
slightly in 1 (South Carolina). In South Dakota, 
where the program was getting under way in 1940, 
the increase was largest (69.4 percent), but 3 other 
States (Arkansas, Washington, and Oklahoma) 
had increases of more than 50 percent. In 17 
States, percentage increases were higher than that 
for the group of States. The following tabulation 
of average payments in November 1940 and De- 
cember 1942 shows the result of these changes: 





Number of States 





Average payment 
November | December 
1940 1942 
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Averages per family are not available for insur- 
ance benefits in December 1942, but there is reason 
to believe that the averages remained relatively 





stable over the 2-year period. For the country as 
a whole, the maximum possible reduction in the 
size of the insurance family was not great, and the 
changes in average widow’s current benefits from 
the awards of 1940 to the benefits in current- 
payment status on December 31, 1942, were rela- 
tively small. If the State averages per family are 
based only on the change in average widow’s cur- 
rent benefits, 32 were higher and 11 lower than the 
assistance averages on December 1942, compared 
with 36 higher and 7 lower 2 years earlier. 
Payments for aid to dependent children appear 
to better advantage when the averages are based 
only on counties in which 50 percent or more of the 
employment was covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance.” In 13 States these averages were 
above those estimated for survivors insurance and 
in 30 they were below. Of the 4 States which had 
approved plans in 1942 but not in 1940, 1 had a 
higher assistance average, while the other 3 had 
higher insurance averages. 
% The average for the selected counties was 10-25 percent higher than the 
State-wide average in 10 States, 5-9 percent higher in 6 States, and less than 5 


percent higher in 19, in 5 States there was no change, and in 6 there were 
decreases. 


A Career in Public Service* 


Tue StaTE public assistance agencies are responsi- 
ble for providing, within the framework of the 
respective State statutes and agency policy and 
procedure, cash assistance and other appropriate 
services for the special types of public assistance. 
The agencies frequently administer additional 
programs, such as general assistance, and, at 
times, such temporary programs as civilian war 
assistance, in which capacity they act in behalf 
of the Federal Bureau of Public Assistance and 
the Social Security Board. 

Since these programs are State programs, 
operating through Federal grants-in-aid, their 
operation varies from State to State. In some 
instances the public assistance agency is part 
of a public welfare department which includes 
other programs, such as probation and parole, 
care for the mentally ill, and general assistance 
financed without the aid of Federal funds. In 
*Bureau of Public Assistance, Technical Training Service. This article 


is based on a statement prepared for the Wartime Committee on Personnel, 
American Association of Social Workers. 
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other instances the public assistance program is 
administered in a separate agency. Some of the 
programs are State administered; others provide 
for administration by the local agency, super- 
vised by the State agency. The Federal act gives 
the State agencies wide latitude in establishing 
and operating the assistance programs, but it 
requires certain basic conditions, such as State- 
wide operation of the plan through a single State 
agency, financial participation by the State, and 
opportunity for a fair hearing for applicants 
denied assistance. Methods of administration 
must provide proper and efficient operation of the 
plan, including methods for establishing and_ 
maintaining personnel standards on a merit basis, 
and for adequate reporting. 


What Kind of Persons Are Needed as Workers 


Persons employed to fill social service positions 
in the State public assistance agencies are called 
upon to do work which presents great variety and 
which calls for exercise of considerable judgment. 
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Skills are needed in relating oneself to applicants, 
recipients, and the general public, so that they 
may understand what the public assistance 
agency is able to do. The work calls for the 
personal characteristics needed by those who 
work with people in any profession: sympathetic 
understanding, sensitivity, resourcefulness, and 
intellectual integrity. 

From the job of visitor—the beginning class 
in the visitor-case work series of positions—the 
worker who improves in competence can, through 
professional education and through development 
of skills on the job, progress to positions carrying 
heavier responsibilities and larger salaries in the 
agency. The possibilities of a career service in 
public assistance, therefore, include positions in 
all areas of the service—local, State, and Federal. 
While some if not all of these positions call for 
certain identical special skills, additional skills are 
needed in specific positions. To illustrate, a 
case supervisor needs the knowledge and skills 
demanded of a visitor in establishing and main- 
taining human relationships, in using and helping 
develop community resources, in obtaining, as- 
sembling, and evaluating evidence and drawing 
valid conclusions therefrom. But the case super- 
visor needs additional knowledge and _ skills. 
She must be able to help a visitor discover the 
basic strengths and weaknesses in her work and 
learn how to apply to specific case situations 
principles acquired through reading and dis- 
cussion. She needs skill in developing and main- 
taining a relationship with the visitor so that the 
visitor will be stimulated to develop on the job, 
to seek and use supervision effectively, but not to 
become dependent upon it. 

Initial responsibility for determining eligibility 
of applicants for public assistance, and for making 
and carrying out the assistance plan is placed in 
the visitor-case work positions. The beginning 
class of visitor contains the largest number of 
positions of the social work classes. 


Minimum Qualifications 


The minimum qualifications for classes of posi- 
tions normally specify an educational requirement 
and an experience requirement. A shorter period 
of experience is usually required of a person with 
the amount of education the agency prefers than 
of one with less educational background. For 
example, a recent study showed that, for the 
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visitor class, a majority of the States required 
minimum of 2 years of college education coupled 
with 2 years of experience in social work or related 
fields. In 40 States, experience was not required 
for persons who were college graduates. 

While these requirements may frequently be 
satisfied by a variety of types of education and 
experience, in many instances preference is given 
to persons with education in a graduate school of 
social work. Individuals who meet the minimum 
qualifications can be admitted to examinations 
or receive provisional appointments pending ex. 
amination. For permanent appointment, an appli- 
cant must demonstrate in a written and/or oral test 
that he possesses the knowledge and abilities re- 
quired for satisfactory performance of the work 
and, after appointment, must demonstrate during 
a probationary period his actual competence on 
the job. 

As might be expected, the qualifications estab- 
lished for similar positions vary among State 
agencies. The following typical class specifica- 
tion shows the duties and responsibilities as well 
as the minimum qualifications for a visitor. 


Definition 


Under immediate supervision, in accordance with well- 
defined rules and regulations, to determine eligibility and 
extent of need of persons who apply for public assistance; 
to make recommendations for such aid within defined 
limits subject to review and approval; to perform related 
work as assigned. 


Examples of Work Performed 


To take applications and interview applicants for 
public assistance; 

To make visits, interviewing applicants and recipients, 
for the purpose of giving and obtaining information as to 
requirements of eligibility for public assistance and related 
services; 

To communicate with relatives, employers, represent- 
atives of other social agencies and of the community in 
order to obtain information necessary in establishing 
eligibility for need and in developing assistance plans; 

To obtain documentary evidence of birth, marriage, 
divorce, death, and property resources; 

Through the use of available resources, to plan witb 
applicants and recipients ways of meeting health, educa 
tional, and recreational needs and problems of family 
interrelationships; 

To obtain budget information and prepare family budget 
estimates; 

To determine extent of need and to make recommen- 
dations regarding initial assistance payments, subsequent 
changes and cancellation of assistance grants; 

To prepare certificates of eligibility and to maintain 
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current information in case records and other designated 
records, write letters and make reports; 

To interpret to individuals in the community the pro- 
visions of the public assistance program; 

To consult with supervisors in working out plans for 
recipients of assistance and to attend staff conferences; 

To make follow-up visits to the homes of public assist- 
ance recipients; 

To recommend certification of eligibility of applicants 
and recipients. 


Minimum Qualification 


1. (a) Education equivalent to gracuation from a 
standard 4-year high school and successful completion of* 
2 years of college education in an accredited college or 
university, and at least 2 years within the last 15 years of 
successful full-time paid employment; or 

(b) An equivalent combination of education and 
experience, substituting successfully completed college 
education in an accredited college or university for the 
required employment, year, for year. 

2. Some knowledge of the State social security laws and 
the Federal Social Security Act as it relates to old-age 
assistance, aid to the needy blind, aid to dependent 
children, and maternal and child welfare; some knowledge 
of individual and group behavior; some knowledge of 
individual and community health problems; and knowl- 
edge of current social and economic problems; as evidenced 
by a passing grade in a practical written test in these 
subjects. 

3. Ability to work with people, to make clear and perti- 
nent comments and statements, to exercise good. judg- 
ment in evaluating situations and in making decisions, as 
evidenced by an investigation and a passing grade in 
an oral interview. 


Positions involving a greater degree of respcon- 
sibility appropriately require more education and 
experience. Hence, one interested in a career in 
the service would do well to acquire professional 
education, as soon as possible after graduation 
from college. An integrated or group major in the 
political and social sciences in the undergraduate 
course is considered valuable. 

Some States impose no residence requirements 
upon prospective workers. Still others will waive 
residence requirements if they cannot find quali- 
fied personnel within the State. Some require 
residence for certain positions only, while other 
agencies require residence for all positions. 


Salaries of Public Assistance Workers 


Salaries in public assistance agencies vary con- 
siderably, depending on the size and population 
of the local area, the scope of the program, and 
the number of persons applying for assistance. 
Annual entrance salaries for the beginning visitors’ 
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positions range from $900 to $2,200. For other 
positions with primary responsibility for carrying 
case loads, the salaries range from $1,200 to 
$2,600. Salaries for supervisory positions in local 
offices run from $1,440 to $3,240. The range of the 
entrance salaries for county administrators is from 
$1,100 to $6,000. Supervisory and administrative 
salaries in State offices range from $1,500 to 
$10,000. 


Opportunities for 
Workers 


All the agencies administering public assistance 
appreciate to varying degrees the need for estab- 
lishing and maintaining opportunities for workers 
to improve their competence on the job. Most 
agencies provide a period of orientation for newly 
inducted workers, to acquaint them with the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the agency and with the 
use of agency and community resources. Agencies 
are also interested in utilizing regular supervision 
to help workers improve their performance. Most 
agencies also use other training resources, such 
as institutes, lectures, planned attendance at con- 
ferences of social work, committee work study 
groups, and directed reading. In addition, some 
public assistance agencies have developed plans 
for educational leave through which carefully se- 
lected workers who are college graduates are sent 
to schools of social work for full-time study, with 
a plan for placement of those workers on their 
return from school so that the agency profits 
from the workers’ period of education. 

Employment practices in the public assistance 
agencies regarding vacations, sick leave, and re- 
tirement benefits differ throughout the country. 
Usually they correspond to practices in effect in 
other departments of State government. The fact 
that agencies are recognizing the need fot train- 
ing opportunities and are concerned with the 
health and welfare of their workers makes employ- 
ment in such agencies increasingly attractive. 

Many satisfactions come to public assistance 
workers which cannot be measured in terms of 
material advantage and are more difficult to 
describe. One writer has expressed it in this way: 

The public assistance worker who sees his task as 
more than a routine job and who wishes to make the 
most of it will find, then, ample opportunity for 
growth. As he considers the needs of the people he 


serves and their right to his understanding and intel- 
ligent helpfulness, he will be dissatisfied with anything 
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less than a full development of his talents and skills in 
their behalf. And by working toward such a goal he 
will find widening horizons and a growing satisfaction 
in his job.! 

Before the Social Security Act was passed, aid 
for the aged, the blind, or children who are left 
without support or the necessary care was pro- 
vided by the State or the local community. A 
partnership of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, working toward a national welfare program, 
was unknown. Marked progress has been made in 


1 Kurtz, Russell H., Editor, The Public Assistance Worker, New York, 
Ruseel] Sage Foundation, 1938, pp. 214-215. 


improving service for the needy aged, the needy 
blind, and dependent children. The post-war 
period probably will bring expansion of present, 
welfare services to meet new needs arising from the 
aftermath of the war and to secure the place of the 
four freedoms in our democracy. The past 
accomplishments in the field of public assistance 
furnish a growing body of knowledge and point the 
way to a future public service attractive to able 
workers who bring with them the basic knowledge 
and skills and attitudes and a capacity and interest 
in developing on the job. 


Recruitment for Public Assistance Agencies 


MARTHA STRONG SMITH * 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE present personnel situa- 
tion in State and local public assistance agencies 
requires clear recognition of the nature and extent 
of the recruitment problem now facing the agen- 
cies, of the efforts being made to strengthen the 
total personnel of the agencies, and of the methods 
of personnel selection under a merit system.’ 


No amount of care in determining how a government 
shall be organized for the performance of its work, the 
manner in which the funds necessary for its support shall 
be raised and expended, and the particular practices and 
procedures that shall be employed in carrying on its 
activities, will give even a measurable approach to effi- 
ciency in the actual administration of public affairs unless a 
technically competent and loyal personnel can be secured 
and retained in the service and a system devised whereby 
this personnel may be effectively directed and controlled.? 


Inherent in this statement, of course, is the 
recognition that the system referred to will 
enable each individual to develop and increase 
his competence as well as fulfill his obligations to 
the service. 

Among the basic principles underlying sound 
merit-system administration are the following 
concepts: that all persons who can qualify for 
any class of position shall have an opportunity to 


* Office of the Executive Director, State Technical Advisory Service. 
This article is based on material prepared for the Wartime Committee on 
Personnel, American Association of Social Workers. 

1 For references on various aspects of the subject, see A Selected Bibliography 
of Merit Sy-tem Administration, Social Security Board, July 1940. 

2? Willoughby, W. F., in the preface to The Federal Service. A Study of the 
System of Personnel Administration in the United States, by Lewis Mayers, 
1922, p. vii. 
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compete, so that the best qualified may be 
appointed; that after an established trial period in 
the positions, those whose performance has been 
satisfactory shall have reasonable assurance of 
being retained, with opportunities for individual 
development and for promotion on the basis of 
quality of performance; and that the compensation 
plan shall be based on the general principle of 
equal pay for equal work, with an equitable 
entrance salary, an equitable maximum, and 
appropriate intervening steps to compensate for 
increased value resulting from long service and 
superior performance.’ Equality of treatment for 
all who believe they can qualify, through the 
impartial application of standards designed to 
fulfill these objectives, is the essence of a modern 
merit-system program.‘ 


Selection of Personnel 


The merit-system amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which became effective January 1, 
1940, are applicable to the personnel of the State 
public assistance agencies administering old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind, as well as to certain other programs 
covered by the act. The Social Security Board 
has the responsibility of finding that State public 
assistance plans and unemployment compensation 


laws approved by it provide for necessary methods 
§ Aronson, Albert H., ‘‘The Merit System,’’ Public Health Nursing, March 
1940, pp. 144-148. 


‘Mosher, William E., and Kingsley, J. Donald, Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 1941, ch. 7. 
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of administration, including methods relating to 
the establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards ona merit basis. As stated in its 
Standards for a Merit System of Personnel Ad- 
ministration in State Employment Security and 
State Public Assistance Agencies, the Board is 
interested in the development of effective merit 
systems, but it exercises no authority over the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation of an 
individual employed in conformity with the pro- 
visions of such systems. These standards, issued 
by the Board on November 1, 1939, cover the 
generally recognized minimum essentials for sound 
administration of merit systems. 

Eighteen States have State-wide civil-service 
systems which are applicable to the public assist- 
ance agencies. In 8 of these, local public as- 
sistance employees are subject to departmental 
or to county-wide merit systems. Limited civil- 
service systems applicable to the programs under 
the Social Security Act and to one or more other 
State agencies have been established by statute in 
3 States. In 30 States, merit-system agencies 
have been established to serve agencies under the 
Social Security Act, including the public assistance 
agencies; 27 of these serve one or more additional 
agencies administering programs under the Social 
Security Act, and 3 cover the public assistance 
agencies only. 

Some steps in the selection of personnel, such 
as that of attracting qualified individuals, are 
more or less continuing; others are principally 
recurrent. In general, the major elements of 
the selection process include: planning examina- 
tion programs as needed; preparing and distribut- 
ing announcements and other publicity materials; 
reviewing applications to determine whether the 
applicants’ qualifications meet the requirements 
for admission to examinations; preparing, ad- 
ministering, and scoring written examinations; 
rating training and experience; administering 
oral examinations when they are required; estab- 
lishing the registers; handling appeals; certifying 
eligible candidates; appointing to a position for a 
probationary period; and separating or making a 
permanent appointment at the end of that period. 

Since maintenance of a merit system is an 
integral part of the administration of a public 
assistance program, allocation of responsibility 
between the operating agency and the merit- 
system organization will vary with the different 
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aspects of the recruitment process. Primary 
responsibility for the written examinations, for 
example, is vested in the merit-system organiza- 
tion. Only the operating agency, on the other 
hand, can decide whether the individual is to be 
retained at the end of the probationary period. 
Both agencies share the responsibility for attract- 
ing qualified personnel. 


Current Personnel Needs 


Public assistance agencies in 18 States reported 
a total of 5,321 executive and social work em- 
ployees in their State and local offices, as of June 
30, 1943.5 The separation rates for personnel in 
these agencies during two 6-month periods, com- 
puted as the percent of employees on the last pay 
roll of each period, were as follows: 





Executive 
Office All em- | and social | All other 
ployees work employees 

employees 





January-June 1943 








Div cndeccinnscctiiiniigead 21.5 15.2 29.8 
ee a ne aT 28.1 17.2 32.8 
I a a 20.1 15.0 238.5 





July-December 1942 








, ee 29.1 24.3 35.1 
aE re 27.0 15.3 32.2 
ST Gas csdvinctcattiadanibaal 29.6 25.4 36.3 














During the first 6 months of 1943, almost one 
out of every six executive and social work em- 
ployees was separated from the service. This 
rate is lower than that for the preceding 6 months, 
but the decrease occurred only in the local offices; 
the rate in the State offices actually increased 
somewhat. During July-December 1942 the sep- 
aration rate for employees in these classes in the 
State offices was slightly more than half that for 
employees in the local offices, but in the following 
6 months it exceeded the rate in the local offices. 
The staffing problem in the public assistance 
agencies has been accentuated by the high turn- 
over among the other types of employees, includ- 
ing accountants, statisticians, and clerical workers. 

* Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Dlinois, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
husetts, Mi ta, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia. Tho 
classes included under “executive and social work employees” correspond 
closely to but are not identical with the “social work classes”’ referred to 


later (visitor-case work series, local supervisory-administrative and State 
supervisory-administrative classes). 
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In fact, during the first 6 months of 1943, these 
employees were separated at a rate almost twice 
that for amployees in executive and social work 
positions. 

Approximately one out of every nine positions 
in the executive and social work classes was 
vacant on June 30, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures reported by 24 States.® 








| an pone | EBS | a om 
All posi- | an All other 
Office | tions work positions 
positions 
EI nena 8.3 9.3 7.1 
SR TRE 6.5 10.8 4.9 
i isiditintetadeckeswosas 8.7 | 9.2 7.9 





Despite the severe drain on the staffs of the public 
assistance agencies as a result of wartime trans- 
fers, comparison with the experience of unem- 
ployment compensation agencies and the U. S. 
Employment Service, and of educational institu- 
tions, reveals that the public assistance agencies 
may have, in fact, maintained a relative stability. 


Current Emphases in Meeting the Needs 


Although opinion differs concerning the theory 
and methods of selection, there is unanimous 
agreement on the current necessity of reviewing 
procedures, in order to simplify and intensify the 
recruitment of qualified public assistance per- 
sonnel and speed up the process of selection. 
Various measures have already been inaugurated 
by State agencies to accomplish these results. 

Residence requirements.—In general, residence 
requirements are fixed by statute and often affect 
all departments of the State government. The 
extent to which these requirements influence the 
recruitment and thus the quality of social work 
personnel in the public assistance agencies is 
difficult to measure. Since recruitment in local 
agencies is, however, conditioned by the require- 
ments of the particular State and by the variation 
among the States in such requirements, some clue 
to the complex situation may be gained from a 
sample study of published examination announce- 
ments for the past 2, or in some instances 3, years. 
Although examination announcements do not 
reflect the exercise of administrative discretion, 
they do furnish approximate information on the 
current situation. 


6 Includes the preceding 18 States and, in addition, Georgia, Maryland, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. 
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During the period covered, eight States have 
had no residence requirements for any social work 
class of position. Four additional States which do 
not require residence have, however, qualified 
their position by giving preference to State 
residents. Although the exercise of administrative 
discretion varies considerably, it is safe to assume 
that no appreciable numbers of out-of-State 
residents are employed under this qualification. 

Twelve States hav» relaxed their residence re- 
quirements. At the time of the last examination, 
six had waived their residence requirements for 
the beginning social work class; in addition, two 
of these had waived the requirement for both local 
and State supervisory-administrative classes, one 
for local but not State staff, and one for State but 
not local staff in those two groups of classes, 
One other State, not included in the six, had also 
waived requirements in connection with the State 
supervisory-administrative classes. Within the 
past year or more, five additional States have 
modified their normal residence requirements for 
specific classes of positions to conform to the pat- 
tern of the preceding seven. Other minor modi- 
fications such as a reduction in the length of 
residence required have been made by certain of 
these States. 

Twenty-six States have made no modifications 
in their residence requirements during this period. 
The most frequent requirement—a year—is com- 
mon to 14 States; 1 State specifies 6 months; 3 
States, 2 years; and 5 States, 3 years or more. 
Three States specify legal residence but no time 
period. 

Despite the fact that, during the past 2 years, 
12 States have made some type of modification in 
residence requirements affecting particular classes 
of social work positions, the extent to which re- 
laxation of the residence requirements has been 
effected will appear inadequate to those who con- 
sider potential Nation-wide mobility of social work 
personnel desirable at this time. 

Wartime modifications of merit-system rules.—As 
early as 1942, the Social Security Board reviewed 
the personnel situation of the State agencies and 
found a consensus among State officials that the 
basic merit principles and practices of the stand- 
ards formulated by the Board would serve war- 
time needs if there were an intensive effort to 
make the systems work, and a realistic and posi- 
tive approach to the problems of compensation, 
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qualifications, and recruitment. An important 
factor to be considered is that, while State agencies 
have responsibilities essential to the war effort, 
they must build not only for the emergency but 
also for the post-war period. Recognizing the 
difficulties which the State agencies face in finding 
and retaining sufficient qualified personnel at this 
time, the Board proposed certain modifications of 
procedures which States may adopt if they wish.’ 

The extent to which States have modified their 
merit-system practices has varied greatly. In 
some jurisdictions the oral examination has been 
eliminated when it has been clear that the entire 
register of candidates would be used. A consider- 
able number of States have shortened the proba- 
tionary period. Thirteen States have provided 
for extension of provisional appointments in the 
absence of competition, and 12 have provided 
for tenure limited to the duration of the war. 
Many States, though reluctant to do so, have 


- also found it necessary to lower minimum educa- 


tion and experience requirements, particularly 
for the beginning class of visitor. It is difficult 
to determine how such modifications have affected 
the caliber of personnel now being attracted to 
the agencies. 

Salary increases.—One of the most effective 
methods of broadening the area of recruitment 
is to increase the salaries offered. In establishing 
their salary scales the public assistance agencies 
have been and still are handicapped by the ideol- 
ogy surrounding the administration of ‘‘relief.” 
Often they have been unable to improve the situa- 
tion by bringing salaries up to the level of those 
in other comparable State departments. Con- 
tinuous efforts on their part have, nevertheless, 
resulted in major gains during the past 2 years. 
It seems doubtful that these gains will entirely 
disappear after the war, despite the fact that in 
many instances they are due to current inflationary 
trends and to competition from other positions 
which at the moment command higher salaries. 

During this period, 48 States * have increased 
the salary scales for one or more of the social work 
classes. In 13 States the increase has taken the 
form of a bonus, which is sometimes superimposed 
on an increased basic salary; in general, the bonus 
plans are to continue for the duration of the 


7 State Letter to All Employment Security and Public Assistance Agencies, 
Social Security Board, March 13, 1943. 

* Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii are omitted from this 
summary. 
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war and 6 months thereafter. In the remaining 
States the increases have been effected by adjust- 
ing the existing rates of compensation. In many 
instances, the increases are effective for all posi- 
tions in the agency. 

Information available on salary offered at the 
time of appointment to a position, which usually 
corresponds to the minimum for the class of posi- 
tion, indicates that 45 States have granted in- 
creases in one or more of the social work classes. 
The largest number of increases has occurred in 
the visitor-case work series of classes; 41 States 
have raised the entrance salary for the beginning 
class and 19 have made increases at the next level. 
Basic rates for one or more of the local supervisory- 
administrative classes have been increased in 36 
States, and increases for the same groups of classes 
in State offices have occurred in 35 States. Thirty- 
one States, in turn, have increased the entrance 
salary for one or more classes in both visitor-case 
work and supervisory-administrative groups, while 
14 have limited the increases to classes in the 
latter group. The percentage increases vary from 
class to class and range from 3 to 58 percent. In 
general, the lower the original entrance salary 
the greater the percentage increase. 

These data do not take into account the fact 
that, in a few States, appointments may be and 
undoubtedly are made above the minimum of the 
salary range, or that promotions based on quality 
and length of service have been accelerated. 
Undoubtedly also in some instances the revised 
compensation schedules have not actually been 
put into operation. 

Improved recruitment and selection —The heart 
of recruitment is the presentation of the work to be 
done and its values. Since the salaries of public 
assistance agencies are in general comparatively 
low, other satisfactions must be stressed. Major 
emphasis must be laid on the satisfactions which 
crow out of successful achievement in a program 
established on a democratic basis to serve large 
groups of individuals in need. To these satisfac- 
tions may be added those accruing when employees 
are protected through sound personnel principles 
applied to the fullest extent possible within an 
agency. Although much still remains to be done, 
considerable progress has been made in clarifying 
and stabilizing the content of the jobs, the levels of 
achievement to be expected, and the personnel 
practices used. 
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Recruitment efforts have become more positive 
on the part of both the merit system and the 
operating agencies. Relatively less reliance has 
been placed on the distribution of written materi- 
als, such as examination announcements, and 
more on personal contact. Resources have been 
expanded, with increased use of such organizations 
as the U. S. Employment Service, educational 
institutions, and professional associations. 

Several States are now receiving applications on 
a continuous basis for the classes of positions re- 
quiring the most applicants, so that examinations 
may be given as soon as a sufficient number of 
applications has been received to constitute rea- 
sonable competition. Examinations are also being 
held more frequently for classes of positions in 
which the need is greatest; there is a point, how- 
ever, beyond which the frequency of examinations 
for a single class in a given jurisdiction cannot be 
increased satisfactorily. To attract more mem- 
bers of graduating classes of colleges and schools 
of social work, direct recruitment is being em- 
phasized and examinations are frequently sched- 
uled considerably in advance of the end of the 
school year. 

The processes of selection have been expedited 
also, to an extent which would not have been 
considered possible in an earlier period. There 
have been occasional instances in which a register 
has been established within a week after the ex- 
amination was held. It is difficult to specify a 
period that may be considered as the average 
time required to establish a register. In view of 
the appreciable gains made by many of the 





agencies, however, 3 or 4 weeks may prove to be 
the usual time required. 

Improved personnel practices.—Ability to retain 
satisfactory personnel is, of course, as essential 
as the ability to attract qualified staff. Ajj 
improvements in the quality of administration 
that stimulate and develop the workers’ satis. 
factions in performance on the job are an im- 
portant adjunct to recruitment efforts. Among 
the most important of the personnel practices 
of any agency are a sound promotion system, a 
consistent program of staff development which 
includes competent supervision and opportunities 
for educational leave, and provision for impartial 
and intelligent consideration of dissatisfactions, 
When such programs are combined with salary 
scales at least equal to those of other comparable 
departments of the State government, the effect 
on recruitment is likely to be considerable. 

In a tight labor market, vigorous and imagina- 
tive interpretation by the agencies is vital if the 
unfavorable effects of the war emergency upon 
personnel are to be kept at a minimum. Every 
device which improves the selection process and 
the other aspects of personnel administration 
bears directly upon the caliber of personnel 
secured. After the war, the anticipated avail- 
ability of workers at present employed in related 
programs must be capitalized upon. Only by 
such measures can the competence of personnel 
in the public assistance agencies be maintained 
at a sufficiently high level for fulfillment of the 
societal obligations which the agencies were 
created to satisfy. 


Some Experiments With Contribution Rate Dif- 
ferentials in British Unemployment Insurance 


Amy G. MAHER * 


WITH VARIOUS OBJECTIVES, and at different 
periods in the development of its unemployment 
insurance program, Great Britaim has experi- 
mented with differential contribution rates. The 
first experiment offered refunds—or, for a brief 
period, exemption from the contribution require- 
ment—to employers who stabilized employment, 
or to workers who stayed on the job or refrained 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Program Division. 
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from exercising their benefit rights when unem- 
ployed, instead of drawing on the unemployment 
fund. The second experiment excepted from cov- 
erage under the general over-all insurance system 
employments offering substantially permanent 
tenure. The third plan permitted an industry 
which met certain conditions to ‘contract out” 
of the general system and cover its workers in & 
“special scheme”’ set up for that industry only. 
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Refund of Contributions 


In the hope of preventing some unemployment 
and some of the heavy drain on the fund, the 1911 
British unemployment insurance act provided in- 
ducements to steady employment in the form of 
refunds of contributions paid by employers or 
workers, or, for a brief period, exemption from 
contributions. 

The first of the refund provisions offered a 
rebate amounting to one-third of the total con- 
tribution with respect to each worker whom the 
employer had employed continuously throughout 
the year and for whom he had paid at least 45 
contributions. Since the employer’s weekly con- 
tribution for an adult male worker was 2% pence, 
the minimum refund based on 45 contributions 
was 3s. 1d.; for the full 52 contributions, 3s. 7d." 
An amendment in 1914 provided a flat refund of 
8 shillings with respect to each worker for whom 
the employer had paid at least 45 contributions 
within the insurance year.? The provision was 
repealed in 1920, since the 3-shilling refund had 
not influenced employers to keep unnecessary 
workers on their rolls when they could make a 
far greater saving simply by laying them off.2 The 
provision was also found expensive to administer, 
since each case had to be checked to verify the 
number of contributions paid. During the entire 
period in which the refund provision was in force, 
204,000 claims, covering 6.4 million workers, were 
filed under it, and a total of £960,000 was refunded, 
an average of about £4 14s. per employer.‘ 

In his testimony before the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee, appointed in 1925 to consider and recom- 
mend changes in the unemployment insurance 
system, J. F. G. Price, Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Labour, pointed out that 
the provision had not offered sufficient saving to 
induce employers to retain their workers and said 
that the refund ‘“‘was what I have always myself 
regarded as one of the ‘trimmings’ of the 1911 Act, 
which was put in to see what experience of it 
taught us; it did not have the effect hoped for of 
steadying and regularizing employment, and we 
did not continue it.”’ 5 


! National Insurance Act, 1911, (1 and 2 Geo. 5, ch. §5), sec. 94. 

§ National Insurance (Pt. II Amendment) Act, 1914, (4 and 5 Geo. 5, ch. 57), 
sec. 5. 

§ Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, (10 and 11 Geo. 5, ch. 30), sec. 48 (3). 

‘Ministry of Labour, Report on National Unemployment Insurance to 
July 1923, 1923, p. 36. 


' Ministry of Labour, Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, 
Vol. 2, ‘Minutes of Evidence,”’ 1927, p. 36. 
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The second refund provision was included in the 
1911 act in an effort to persuade employers to 
spread work during a period of depression by 
keeping their whole staff on short time. It was 
considered a temporary measure, and later the 
Government’s policy on spreading the work was 
reversed, since it was felt that the unemployment 
problem would never be solved if large numbers 
of workers were maintained on short time with 
insufficient earnings for a minimum living standard. 

Under this provision an employer who, in a 
period of depression in his industry, kept his staff 
systematically on short time, paying both his own 
and his employees’ contributions, was entitled to 
a refund of all such contributions. The employer 
would thereby save the amount of his own con« 
tributions for which he would have been liable if 
he had employed a reduced staff full time. The 
short-time week might be one in which no work 
was performed on a day which was recognized in 
the trade or district as a working day of at least 
4 hours, or a week consisting of not more than 
five-sixths the number of working hours in a full- 
time week. The employer who wished to take 
advantage of this provision must present his plan 
to the Board of Trade, which would decide whether 
the plan met the requirements of the provision. 
In 1914 the provision was amended to exempt 
such an employer from the payment of any con- 
tributions for himself and his workers, as if the 
latter were not working in an insured trade.’ 


Neither the original nor the amended provisions 
offered sufficient inducement to employers to re- 
frain from cutting their staffs, and they were 
omitted in the 1920 act. In testifying before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment, the Minis- 
try of Labour pointed out the fallacy of any long- 
range policy of spreading employment by means of 
short time: 


Whatever the aggregate live register may prove to be, 
it will still be its composition rather than its size that, over 
a period, forms the problem of unemployment and insur- 
ance... If, year after year, a manufacturing industry 
shows a loss of trade to other competitors or a reduction 
in the total demand for its products, accompanied by high 
levels of unemployment, mainly in the same areas and to 
a large extent among the same persons, it only confuses 
the issue to treat those persons as though they properly 
belongod to that industry, could reasonably expect to earn 
their livelihood from it in the near future, and had there- 


* National Insurance Act, 1911, op cit., sec. 96, 
? National Insurance (Pt. I] Amendment) Act, 1914, op. cit., sec. 7. 











fore some claim, on behalf of the industry as well as of 
themselves, to be maintained where they are, in virtue of 
& statistical classification that no longer has any meaning. 

... To contemplate a swollen personnel, part of which 
is continuously idle, is almost as depressing for an industry 
as to be weighed down by an inflated capital much of which 
can never earn its keep.* 


The third refund provision included in the 1911 
act was designed to influence workers to remain 
regularly at work and not draw benefits; it was 
also intended to prevent regularly employed work- 
ers from protesting that they were carrying the 
insurance of those less steadily employed, with 
little advantage to themselves. Under the provi- 
sion, a worker aged 60 or over who had paid con- 
tributions for 500 weeks or more was entitled to a 
refund of the difference between his contributions 
and the benefits drawn, with yearly compound 
interest at 2% percent a year. If after receiving 
the refund the worker returned to covered employ- 
ment, he had to continue paying contributions; if 
he again became unemployed, he was credited with 
five-eighths of the contributions paid in his behalf 
during the period with respect to which he had 
received the former refund.° 

In 1920, an amendment provided that, if the 
worker had paid no contributions for a 5-year 
period, he could claim a refund only for the period 
following the most recent 5-year lapse. This 
amendment lowered to 55 the age at which refunds 
could be payable, and reduced the required 500 
weeks by 50 weeks for every year that the worker 
was over age 55. It also provided that the worker 
might claim a refund on the basis of contributions 
in excess of 100 paid by him subsequent to receiv- 
ing any refund.’ 

Because of the expense involved, the provision 
was deleted in 1924 but, in order not to cut off 
the refund provision too abruptly, a worker 
between 50 and 60 years of age in 1924 who had 
paid contributions for at least 50 weeks might 
apply for a refund within a prescribed period. In 
such cases, the worker was to receive the current 
worth of the excess, plus interest up to the date 
on which he would become 60 years of age.'' The 

8 Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, London, 
1932, p. 99. 

* National Insurance Act, 1911, op. cit., sec. 95. The amount of the worker's 
individual contribution refunded would be equivalent to % of the total con- 
tributions paid in his behalf (214d. from the worker, 24d. from the employer, 
134d. from the Exchequer). 

1 Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, (10 and 11 Geo. 5, ch. 30), sec. 25. 


1! Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924, (14 and 15 Geo. 5, ch. 30), 
sec. 9. 
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highest amount refunded in any year, £1,925,905, 
was paid in 1925; it was almost 5 percent of the 
total amount paid in benefits in that’ year." 

None of the three refund provisions of the 1911 
act was a success. Their administration proved 
time-consuming and expensive, and by 1924 they 
had all been deleted. The final report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment in 1932 
summarizes the reasons as follows: 

Attempts were made in the Act of 1911 to encourage 
employers to give as regular employment as possible, and 
also to deter workpeople from making unnecessary claims 
on the Fund. These have all been discarded. In the 
case of an employer, no refund or reduction in contribu- 
tions that was feasible under the scheme could possibly 
compensate him for the cost of continuing to pay wages 
to workpeople whom he could no longer profitably employ, 
In the case of the insured persons, there was, in 1911, 
provision for a refund of the balance of their contributions 
at the age of 60. This was discontinued, as it was found 
that it had only a negligible effect in encouraging a worker 


to retain his employment, or to refrain from claiming 
benefit. 

The conclusion is the same in each case, viz. that un- 
employment is inevitable and that it is useless to expect 
that either employers or workpeople have it in their power 
to any appreciable extent to prevent it, however much it 
may be made their interest to do so. 


Excepted Employment 


In the 1920 Unemployment Insurance Act, 
certain employments, such as agricultural work 
and domestic service, were excepted from the broad 
definition of ‘employments within the meaning of 
the Act.””'* An additional category of employ- 
ments, in which tenure is substantially permanent, 
might be “excepted” by order of the Minister of 
Labour. Under this second type, the Minister 
could certify that individuals in certain employ- 
ments, such as service under a local authority or 
on the police force, or employment by a railway or 
other public utility company, or employment in 
which the workers have rights in a superannuation 
fund established by Parliament, are in permanent 
employment, i. e., subject to dismissal only for 
misconduct or unfitness to perform their duties, 
and are therefore excepted from insurance under 
the general system. 

2 Gilson, Mary Barnett, Unemployment Insurance In Great Britain, New 
York, 1931, p. 138. 

13 Royal Commission, op. cit., p. 486. 

4 Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, (10 and 11 Geo. 5, ch. 30), First 
Schedule, Pt. II. The categories of excepted” employment correspond with 


the excepted “employment” in sec. 1607 (c) of the U. S. Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 
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A 1921 amendment added the stipulation that 
the employment must be permanent in character 
“having regard to the normal practice of the em- 
ployer,” and that, if the specified restriction on 
grounds for dismissal did not appear in the con- 
tract, the employed person must have completed 
3 years in the employment. Under the 1927 
act, the 3 years’ service requirement was extended 
to all such employment.'* 

Under the war emergency powers of the Minis- 
ter of Labour, a statutory rule and order, issued 
under date of September 6, 1939, suspended with- 
out prejudice to previously issued certificates the 
power of the Minister to issue certificates of ex- 
ception or identification of persons as in excepted 
employment." 

The certificate of exception issued by the Min- 
ister applied to the employment, not to the indi- 
vidual worker, who came within the exception by 
a process of “‘identification” if he was eligible for 
identification and did not prefer to remain in- 
sured."* To determine the “normal practice of 
the employer” in the matter of dismissals, the 
Minister, before issuing a certificate, usually re- 
quired evidence of the number of dismissals in the 
15 years prior to application for an exception, 
together with the reasons for the dismissals. 

Since the employer had in effect guaranteed that 
no workers would become unemployed except for 
misconduct or unfitness to perform their duties, 
and since his certificate of exception could be 
canceled if any workers covered by the exception 
became unemployed for other reasons, he was 
expected to insure a margin of approximately 20 
percent of his staff under the general system, to 
take care of unforseen situations in which he 
might be compelled to discharge workers for other 
than the specified reasons. A worker transferring 
from excepted to covered employment would not 
become eligible for benefit until contributions had 
been paid with respect to him for the required 
number of weeks in the 2 years preceding his appli- 
cation. However, under a provision in the 1930 
act, if the worker had been in excepted employ- 
ment for a number of weeks during the 2-year 
period, those weeks could be added to the 2-year 


18 Unemployment Insurance Act, 1921, (11 Geo. 5, ch. 1), Second Schedule, 
Minor Amendments, p. 9. 

1% Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, (17 and 18 Geo. 5, ch. 30), Fourth 
Schedule, Minor Amendments, p. 20. 

Statutory Rules and Orders, 1939, No. 1148, 3: September 6, 1939. 

1#* Emmerson, H. C., and Lascelles, E. C. P., Guide to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, 1939, pp. 21-22. 
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period. The total period within which the contri- 
butions must have been paid, however, could not 
be more than 4 years.” 

It will be seen that the arrangement outlined 
above is designed to cover persons protected by 
civil-service tenure, or pevsons in employment 
affording substantially the same protection. In 
effect, it is authorization of the substitution of 
guaranteed employment for insured employment. 

The certificates of exception granted as of 
December 31, 1936, and the number of employees 
covered as of March 2, 1936, were as follows: ” 














Class of employment Authorities — 
Wi. ccnscatusuen Ri i he OS a 1, 543 491, 762 
Government departments_....._...._...-- be 60 8, 
Public or local authorities. __...............--. } 1, 221 143, 011 
Mental hospitals authorities... .._...........- } 71 5, 674 
Railway companies_-................---..---- 2 322, 889 
Other public utility companies _.__..........--. 141 11, 035 
Employment with statutory superannuation 
rights (other than cases included above) -___- 21 457 











The Blanesburgh Committee considered the 
excepted employments and recommended that 
the railways and the local authorities continue 
outside the general system. If the question were 
up for the first time, however, the Committee 
might have advised inclusion of the railroads: 
Such advice would follow from our conception of the risk 
of unemployment as being a general risk; so that it is only 


permissible to exclude a whole trade if the risk be truly nil. . 
This cannot be said of railway employment .. . 


We acquiesce in the retention of the status quo for the 
present, but, should the immunity from unemployment 
which is claimed become less obvious in the future, we 
think that this question should be reconsidered.” 

The Royal Commission, in weighing the argu- 
ments for and against excepting certain employ- 
ments, tried to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween employment which should be covered by 
the general system and noninsurable occupations. 
Under the former, they included productive in- 
dustry—manufacture in all its forms, building, 
transport, public works contracting. Uninsured 
occupations would consist of the general ad- 
ministrative services—government, police, educa- 
tional.” 

The members of the Commission felt that 
” ® Unengiagment Insurance Act, 1980, (20 Geo. 5, ch. 16), sec. 7. 

% Ministry of Labour, Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1936, 1937, 
pp. 55, 56. 


1 Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
#2 Royal Commission, op. cit., p. 182. 
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industries subject to no risk of unemployment 
should not have to make contributions, since the 
workers would reap no advantage from them; 
they would never exercise, or be expected to exer- 
cise, the rights so acquired. The conclusion was 
that the Minister should continue to have the 
power to grant certificates of exception to a pro- 
portion of workers employed by government de- 
partments, local authorities, and public utility 
undertakings. The Commission stressed the point 
that employers to whom such certificates are 
granted ought to satisfy the Minister that they are 
in a position virtually to guarantee continuous 
regular employment to a very substantial propor- 
tion of the workers in the industry.” 

In considering the exception of railway em- 
ployment, the Commission agreed, on the whole, 
with the Blanesburgh Committee that such em- 
ployment should continue to be excepted, but said 
that the situation should be closely watched to 
protect the interests of the unemployment fund. 

It is not right that the Unemployment Fund should carry 
only the bad risks in an industry and lose the advantage 
of the good, and a sufficient portion of railway workers 
should be insured so that the income from their contribu- 
tions is more than sufficient to cover possible expenditure. 
The principle which we should advocate is that the in- 
dustry as a whole should either be fully insured or fully 
excepted, and, if the situation so develops that it is neces- 
sary to insure more than, say, 30 percent of the personnel 
in order to cover expenditure, the certificate of exception 


should be suspended and all workers brought into the 
scheme.2 


When Sir William Beveridge presented his com- 
prehensive report on British social insurance and 
allied services, in 1942, the question of excepted 
occupations once more came up for discussion. 
Sir William recommended that all the excepted 
occupations be included in the general system. 


If those industries which have a small risk of unemploy- 
ment are required to stand in, together with all others, 
those industries which claim to have no risks of unem- 
ployment may also be required to stand in with the others. 
Any distinctions within the scheme lead to difficult 
demarcation problems. Where, as with the central gov- 
ernment and with railway companies, some of the employ- 
ees contribute for unemployment insurance while the 
others are exempt, the additional objection may be made 
that the industry escapes contributing its full share to 
the Unemployment Fund ... The view taken here is 
that, as regards unemployment, all industries should 
stand together . . .* 


% Ibid., pp. 182-184. 
% Beveridge, Sir William, Social Insurance and Allied Services, 1942, p. 63. 
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Contracting Out: Special Schemes 


A third contribution rate differential was 
authorized in a provision of the 1920 act following 
the establishment of ‘‘special schemes,” under 
which an industry might, on certain conditions, 
“contract out” of the general system.” The 191] 
act had covered employment in a limited number 
of industries only, in which the fluctuations of 
unemployment were great; the way had been left 
open for insurance by industries, however, through 
a provision allowing industries not insurable under 
the act to be brought in with modified rates of 
contribution.” The 1920 act widened the range 
of industries in which employment was covered, 
but at the same time allowed certain industries 
to contract out, presumably “to reduce to a 
minimum the opposition of industries with a low 
experience of unemployment.” ” This provision 
was the outgrowth of a continued agitation for 
insurance by industry, as against a uniform all- 
inclusive system. 

The act empowered the Minister to approve, 
by special order, a scheme proposed by a joint 
industrial council, or an association of employers 
and employees, which would insure all or specified 
classes of workers in the industry against unem- 
ployment, with benefits not less favorable than 
those in the unemployment insurance act. The 
Minister, with the approval of the Treasury, 
might make regulations covering the benefit status 
of persons passing from a special to the general 
scheme, and vice versa. 

The Government was to contribute not more 
than three-tenths of the Government contribu- 
tion which would have been payable under the 
general scheme. For any scheme coming into 
force before July 4, 1921, an estimated balance was 
to be transferred to the special scheme; this bal- 
ance was to be approximately equal to contribu- 
tions minus benefits paid and prorated adminis- 
trative costs, from the effective date of the act 
to the date on which the special scheme came into 
force. Although it had been expected that the 
power to contract out would be widely exercised, 
only two special schemes were established; one, 
approved in 1921, covered the commercial insur- 
ance industry, and the other, approved in 1924, 
covered banking and finance. 


% Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, (10 and 11 Geo. 5, ch. 30), sec. 18. 
% National Insurance Act, 1911, op. cit., sec. 103. 
7 Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, op. cit., p. 52. 
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By 1921 a depression had set in, and the Minis- 
ter’s power to approve special schemes was sus- 
pended, but without prejudice to any already 
approved or under consideration.* The suspen- 
sion was due, on the one hand, to the Govern- 
ment’s apprehension lest industries with stable 
employment contract out, leaving those with a 
large percentage of unemployment to draw on 
the fund; and, on the other hand, to the fact that 
widespread unemployment “in quarters that had 
previously been considered immune” quenched 
the desire of other industries to contract out.” 

Under the 1924 act, payments from the Exche- 
quer ceased,’ and the 1927 act finally abolished 
the Minister’s authority to approve special 
schemes. The two already established were per- 
mitted to continue.*! 

The special scheme for commercial insurance 
now covers 150,000 persons and the banking 
scheme about 60,000. They are financed solely 
by employer contributions. In the insurance 
scheme the employer contributes, quarterly, 7s. 7d. 
for men, 6s. 6d. for women; in banking and finance 
the quarterly contribution is 2s. 2d. for either men 
or women. The saving to the employers is 
obvious, since under the general system they 
would be liable for contributions of 10s. 10d. for 
men and 9s. 9d. for women. The standard rates 
and conditions for benefit are those of the regular 
unemployment insurance act, except that the 
banking scheme pays somewhat more liberal 
benefits to young persons and dependents; special 
benefits are allowable, in certain conditions, under 
both schemes. 

The Blanesburgh Committee gave serious con- 
sideration to the question of contracting out, 
which, the Committee declared, “‘seems inconsist- 
ent with the idea of a national scheme based on 
the interdependence of all industries.’’™ 


The National Confederation of Employers’ organizations 
is opposed to the idea, and so, too, are such bodies as the 
National Union of Manufacturers and the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. The attitude of the 
Trade Unions is the same. The General Council holds 
the opinion that “as the cost of unemployment insurance 
should be spread over the largest possible number of 


% Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1921, (11 and 12, Geo. 5, ch. 15), 
sec. 5, 

% Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, op. cit., p. 53. 

% Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924, op. cit., sec. 8 (3). 

| Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, (17 and 18 Geo. 5, ch. 30), sec, 11. 

% Beveridge, op. cit., p. 61. 

% Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 
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people so as to equalize the burden, it is undesirable that 
the system of industries ‘contracting out’ of the national 
scheme should be reestablished.” 

The opponents of “contracting out” all look upon 
unemployment as a general risk affecting all industries 
to a greater or less degree, a risk, therefore, which ought 
to be insured in one comprehensive scheme. 

Agreeing with that view “as limited to sections 

of industry which have some appreciable risk of 
unemployment,” the Committee declared that 
as soon as an industry or other unit was shown to 
be within the scope of compulsory unemployment 
insurance, there was therefore no justification 
for allowing the industry or unit to derive any 
advantage from its lower than average risk of 
unemployment. Either contracting out should 
not be allowed at all or, if permitted, it should be 
subject to a regular payment sufficient to com- 
pensate the general fund completely for any loss 
due to the withdrawal of the industry or unit. 
In those conditions, the main motive for con- 
tracting out disappears. ‘‘We see no reason to 
believe that the rules of the general scheme are 
not reasonably appropriate over practically the 
whole area of industry. These rules have been 
modified in various ways in the past, and we have 
no doubt that they will continue to be modified 
as and when good cause for the modification is 
shown.” The Committee concluded: 
On the principle which we favour, the special schemes for 
the insurance industry and the banking industry ought 
not to be allowed to continue. We have, however, come 
to the conclusion that, while we should deprecate any 
further application of the principle of special schemes as 
provided in the Act of 1920, nevertheless, in the particular 
circumstances, these schemes should not now be interfered 
with. 

The Royal Commission, in 1932, went on record 
as against restoring the power to contract out, 
saying that, on the basis of the evidence before it, 
neither employers nor workers were at present 
in favor of the provision. 

The risk of unemployment is too doubtful a contingency 
on which to assume that an industry can make ‘i= own 
provision outside a general scheme. No industry can 
escape the effect of a prolonged trade depression and, in 
some circumstances, a special scheme financed by the 
industry itself may find it difficult to maintain its inde- 
pendence while continuing to give benefits which are not 
less favorable than those of a general scheme maintained 
with the aid of a State subsidy. We therefore find 
ourselves in agreement with the Blanesburgh Committee 
that the power to contract out should not be restored.™ 


4% Royal Commission, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 

























































The Commission cited as a significant illustra- 
tion of the inability to predict the course of un- 
employment the fact that, in 1920, it was fully 
anticipated that the coal-mining industry, which 
had for many years maintained a low rate of un- 
employment, would make its own scheme and 
contract out of the general system. In actual 
fact, however, for several years previous to 1932 
that industry had drawn large sums from the 
unemployment fund in excess of the contributions 
paid it. 

Like the Blanesburgh Committee, the Royal 
Commission agreed that the insurance and bank- 
ing industries should be allowed to continue their 
special schemes, “in view of the circumstances 
in which they were established, their long in- 
dependent existence, and the excellent standard 
of their administration.” * 

In a volume published in 1931, Sir William 
Beveridge declared that “‘there is nothing to be 
gained and there is much to be lost” in allowing 
separate industries to insure their own unem- 
ployment. He suggested, however, that a unified 
insurance system could be combined with differ- 
entiation of contributions, by making special levies 
on industries having excessive unemployment. One 
method suggested was that of making each in- 
dividual employer in such industries liable to the 
fund for all or part of the benefit paid to any work- 
man previously employed by him. * Ten years 
later, Sir William expressed his opposition to 
special arrangements for any industry: 
Unemployment insurance by industry is a line of develop- 


ment on which progress has ended. For historical reasons 
banking and insurance today hold a privileged position 


% Royal Commission, op. cit., p. 205. 
*% Beveridge, Sir William, Unemployment, A Problem of Industry, London, 
1931, pp. 410-412. 








allowing them the benefit of their specially low rate of un. 
employment. This privilege is not accorded to any in- 
dustry included in the general scheme of unemployment 
insurance, though there are other industries with rates of 
unemployment well below the average . . . Retention of 
this historical privilege by these two special industries 
can no longer be justified. * 


In Summary 


Of the three approaches to the principle of 
differential rates tried out by the British in- the 
development of their system of unemployment 
insurance, there remain only the relatively insig- 
nificant exception of certain industries offering 
permanent employment conditions and two special 
schemes for specific industries. The principle of 
offering refunds to individual employers and work- 
ers with stable employment records did not have 
the result sought; it did not induce employers to 
retain workers they did not need, nor did it induce 
unemployed workers to refrain from exercising 
their benefit rights. The principle of excepting 
certain employments in which tenure is substan- 
tially permanent was suspended in 1939, in the 
war emergency, but the exceptions already granted 
to workers in government departments, local 
governmental service, and the railroad industry 
were allowed toremain. The third principle of con- 
tracting out is still exercised but only by the 
insurance and banking industries, whose special 
schemes for their own members were started in the 
early 1920’s. The question of unemployment in- 
surance by separate industry or industrial unit 
therefore is not wholly closed. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether Parliament, in line with Sir 
William Beveridge’s recommendations, abolishes 
these special exceptions. 


3 Beveridge, Social Insurance, op. cit., p. 61. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The Effect of Changing Economic Conditions 
on Closing Rates 


The fiscal year 1942-43 was marked by the 
closing of a larger proportion of cases receiving aid 
to dependent children, old-age assistance, and aid 
to the blind than any previous year in the opera- 
tion of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act. These special types of assistance provide 
financial aid to individuals whose need usually 
continues over a long period of time and who 
ordinarily are handicapped for employment by 
age, disability, or family responsibilities. It 
might be assumed that they would be relatively 
unaffected by changes in the labor market. In- 
creased employment opportunities appear, how- 
ever, to have resulted in the closing of a significant 
number of cases under all programs. 

In June 1941, rolls for aid to dependent children 
began to decline; except for a few months follow- 
ing approval of new State plans, they continued 
downward at a fairly steady rate. About a year 
later, in July 1942, the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance began to drop, and in recent 
months there have also been reductions in the 
number of recipients of aid to the blind. A de- 
crease in the number of requests for assistance as 
well as an increase in the number of closings has, 
of course, contributed to these declines. The pur- 
pose of this anal¥sis, however, is to examine the 
extent to which changing economic conditions have 
been responsible for the discontinuance of aid. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


During 1942-43, aid to dependent children was 
discontinued for 183,000 tumilies, or 371 per 1,000 
family cases; in the fiscal year 1940-41 approxi- 
mately 90,000 cases, or 182 per 1,000, were closed 
(table 1). The rates of closings have been con- 
sistently higher among families receiving aid to 
dependent children than for aged and blind recip- 
ients. The earlier and greater response of this 
program to the wartime demand for additional 
workers may be attributed to the fact that these 
families include relatively more potential work- 
ers—mothers, older children, and in some instances 
“incapacitated” fathers. 
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Analysis of reasons for discontinuing aid to 
dependent children in the past 3 fiscal years 
indicates that a large proportion of the increase 
in closings has resulted from the increased demand 
for labor. Unfortunately the reports from the 
States do not specifically indicate the number of 
cases closed because of employment; they do, how- 
ever, show the number closed because of increased 
resources of parents.’ Cases closed for this 
reason increased from 42 per 1,000 open cases in 
1940-41 to 131 per 1,000 in 1942-43. Although 
in some instances increased resources may be 
derived from other sources, it can be assumed 
that employment of the parent was the reason for 
closing the great majority of cases dropped from 
the rolls because of increased resources. This 
conclusion is supported by information in publica- 
tions of State public assistance agencies, which 
indicate that the employment of mothers has 
accounted for a large proportion of the closings, 
although some fathers with handicaps that had 
previously prevented them from getting jobs have 
succeeded in getting them. 

Manpower shortages have sometimes created 
pressure on mothers with young children to seek 
employment. The War Manpower Commission, 
as well as the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the 
Social Security Board, has recommended that 
mothers with young children should not be re- 
cruited for work until all other sources of labor in 
the community have been utilized and has urged 
that “the decision as to gainful employment should 
in all cases be made by the woman herself in the 
light of the particular condition prevailing in the 
home.” This position is based on the recognition 
that the entrance of mothers with young children 
into the labor market may be of doubtful economic 
value in many instances and may result in neglect 
of the children. 

Many mothers of children receiving aid to 
dependent children have had to face the difficult 
question whether to remain in the home or go to 


1 These include cases closed because of increased earnings or resources of 
parents, stepparent, or adoptive parent or because of a reduction in living 
expenses with no change in the family resources. 
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work. In localities where assistance payments 
are low and well-paid jobs are available, the 
economic advantages of employment leave mothers 
little real choice. Moreover, there is some 
evidence from several communities that public 
attitudes have resulted in pressure on mothers of 


children receiving aid to dependent children to 
accept employment. 

The effect of improved economic conditions was 
also reflected in a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of cases closed because of support from rela- 
tives. The rate of closings for this reason in 


Table 1.—Aid to dependent children: Number of cases closed for specified reasons per 1,000 open cases in States 
with approved plans, by State, fiscal years 1940-41, 1941-42, and 1942-43 
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| 
Total Loss of eligibility for other than i 
| num- Need for assistance decreased insufficient need Receipt: 
State | ber of of | 
| cases | l other | Other 
closed! | Total ! iaeetensiniih eaiinsdiiedl Increased Support child Parent | public Moved 7 
| resources support y re- reac | DO longer ! | 
} Total of par- | from rel- + ae marriage Total maxi- | incapaci- Other ¢ or 
| ents? atives # pehild of parent mum age | tated | | | 
| | | 
i | } } 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1940-41, 44 States. __..- 89, 849 182 90 42 32 3 13 50 26 8 | 16 10 | 8 “4 
1941-42, 47 States. _.._. 132, 119 242 143 67 54 6 16 54 28 9 | 17 | 10 | 11 | 4 
1942-43, 48 States... __ |182, 949 71 | 237 131 79 11 16 56 30 9 | 17 9 13 56 
429| 309 167 110 10 22 67 19 18 0; 16 21 16 
308 208 193 4 (8) ll 36 36 o; ® | 2 26 
271 182 71 11 28 38 27 0 ll 13 27 ll 
433 343 211 44 65 23 4 15 8 1 | 1 10 55 
397 288 173 72 19 4 57 26 9 22 4 25 19 
250 210 159 41 6 4 21 16 0 5; 3 16 
406 306 153 97 34 22 36 16 4 16 | 10 | 16 38 
449 365 308 55 2 0 25 8 5 12 | 10 | 8 41 
238 135 52 56 14 13 58 47 2 9 | 3 | 7 35 
176 %6 44 37 7 . 52 44 3 mie 4M 2 
381 319 157 82 41 39 11 3 0 8 | 4 17 30 
408 294 184 54 8 48 53 27 9 17 13 17 31 
184 120 65 34 8 13 36 25 3 8 | 4 8 16 
385 201 147 38 2 14 100 52 4 34 | 16 15 53 
384 255 163 53 13 26 58 30 9 19 | 12 41 18 
5 1 1 1 1 d 0 1 1 0 1 
314 233 119 85 11 18 56 35 14 7 | 9 » 5 
243 183 69 92 5 17 44 13 4 27 | 1 9 6 
434 301 176 100 11 14 42 15 10 17 | 7 13 71 
382 285 52 20 13 67 32 15 20 | 2 15 13 
364 199 124 53 5 17 98 63 9 26 | 9 7 51 
326 208 109 57 23 19 62 26 23 13 | 2 18 36 
222 159 51 83 5 20 29 14 3 12 | 1 16 17 
4, 825 281 159 61 75 2 21 70 43 10 17 2 15 35 
1,491 | 449 273 168 67 12 26 98 28 33 37 2 14 e 
2,202 | 356 236 127 73 5 31 81 49 16 16 3 17 9 
258 241 153 96 39 | 0 18 52 34 5 13 1 | 16 19 
3, 761 396 282 196 69 § 12 | 99 63 13 23 2 | 4 
731 | 238 143 7 57 ~ 21 38 11 14 13 12 | 30 | 15 
14,076 | 415 281 185 91 5 0 69 37 4 | 28 | 6 | 7 | 52 
3,728 | 321; 222 123 68 ul 20 | 58 25 7| 26 2) 10 29 
90 | | 178 93 52 25 5 | 73 20 | 19 | 34 | 5 | 2B 32 
| 325; 243 148 69 17 9 | 61 | 22 | 10 | 29 2 | 10 y 
7 195 | 96 57 | 6 36 | 58 | 32 | 13 | 13 8 | 22 | % 
365 260 | 148 | 52 | 18 42 58 | 32 | 5 | 21 4 | 12 | 31 
535 403 | 174 205 | 15 9 32 | 13 | 8 | 11 ‘ 14 | 57 
345 291 | 133 | 129 14 15 27 | 11 2 | 14 1 | 3 B 
264 167 | 90 | 60 | 3 | 14 46 | 23 10 | 13 5 13 | 33 
235 117 | 68 | 48 | 1 0 92 | 31 | 3 | 58 1 10 15 
236 141 | 73 | 48 | 3 17 66 | 40 | 7 | 9 2 12 | 25 
578| 89 48 | 33 | 1 7 47 | 21 | 2 mr s| 6| 4 
445 342 244 | 53 10 35 54 | 25 | 5 | 24 11 | 9 29 
241 131 | 82 | 36 | 1 12 57 | 30 | 4 23 0 26 | 27 
324 216 | 121 | 68 15 12 60 16 | 13 31 10 19 | 19 
407 332 | 261 17 7 47 60 48 2 10 1 4 | 10 
344 239 | 119 106 3 11 49 23 16 10 9 9 38 
352 248 | 149 56 23 20 7 29 11 27 5 14 18 
347 236 154 34 4 44 44 22 2 20 9 50 8 








1 Excludes change in payee. 

2 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

3 For 1942-43, includes cases reported as closed because of receipt of allow- 
ances to dependents of servicemen; some of these cases may have been reported 
as closed for other reasons. 


4 Includes absent parent returned, parent remarried, and no eligible payee 
available. 
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5 Includes death of dependent child, child admitted to institution, chang? 
in agency policy, originally ineligible under State plan, cases closed for 2 of 
more reasons, for other reasons, and reasons unknown. 

* Less than 1 family per 1,000 open cases. 

’ Data for January-June 1943 only. First payments under approved plan 
made in January 1943, 

§ Includes 10,000 cases closed because of shortage of funds. 
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1942-43—79 per 1,000 open cases—was more than 
twice that in 1940-41 and considerably above the 
1941-42 rate (table 1). Cases reported as closed 
because of support from relatives include those in 
which older children have become able to contrib- 
ute to the support of the family and, for 1942-43, 
cases reported as closed because of receipt of allow- 
ances to dependents of servicemen. The extent 


to which such allowances have influenced closing 
cannot be determined exactly. Doubtless many 
of the boys and men inducted into the Army might, 
in other circumstances, have contributed to the 
support of the family. 

There was a small increase in the number of 
families for whom aid was discontinued because of 
income available to the dependent child, from 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Number of cases closed for specified reasons per 1,000 open cases in States with ap- 
proved plans, by State, fiscal years 1940-41, 1941-42, and 1942-43 
























































Number closed for specified reason per 1,000 open cases 
Total | Need of reci 
f pient or spouse 
State number decreased Admitted Rossin’ of 
“ioeed | Total | Death to public [ere veite’| Moved | Other 
0 ea or ov ’ 
Aid from , | ime tution | , ad in er 
Total relatives; Other 
Fiscal year 

1940-41 #...... ° 263, 010 106 | 71 20 12 8 5 3 2 5 
1941-42 4. * dp Uslewnes 66's JER eeCUe , 642 115 | 69 23 15 13 7 3 1 4 
1942-43 #... 2... --y---| 356,061 140 | 71 48 24 2 8 2 5 6 
5, 277 178 79 73 51 22 3 4 10 9 
255 146 83 33 2 31 16 2 1 ll 
849 78 62 8 0 8 3 (5) 3 2 
4, 306 142 | 71 50 36 14 5 2 ll 3 
24, 675 138 59 56 20 36 12 2 1 8 
5, 068 107 62 34 3 31 4 ( 5 2 
idan dae sinddhwiedentngeemdinmen es : 3, 314 173 84 66 53 13 16 0 3 4 
edit hades skdsasdéesccavdslecete dame 553 226 79 70 37 33 28 1 4 44 
District of Columbia - - - -- » 0 Gnggaewaiaats 742 189 80 74 44 30 20 2 6 7 
LG dinticutninadinidnhints «canes ecesigbeagsene 5, 451 114 70 34 18 16 3 2 4 1 
Nei Nan docincndh sok ans soceeceelAnetns 8, 420 104 73 22 16 6 2 () 5 2 
Ee eae Seay ee 3A2 181 66 79 23 56 a 7 4 1 
Idaho ......- 1, 634 141 77 45 y 36 9 2 1 7 
Illinois... 17, 629 106 72 2B 8 15 6 (5) 1 4 
DE pntisheddheceiangennawéanbibenatnrines 14,179 178 77 69 41 28 6 3 14 9 
Iowa.......- 7, 497 122 72 38 20 18 8 (5 2 2 
ae a 5, 640 156 70 48 16 32 9 6 2% 3 
Kentucky. 7, 482 125 69 37 29 8 4 3 5 7 
RE Se are FR S DO 5, 844 134 73 52 33 19 2 2 4 1 
Pi adidsURbeb esee< pancetennssduenaenade 2, 258 125 91 26 7 19 4 0 2 2 
PS Rinanieds+ Msapdnscabinneteheneneee 4, 060 221 85 79 56 23 18 (5 2 37 
Massachusetts 18, 340 184 76 67 29 38 10 1 25 5 
ES a 16, 361 156 66 70 23 42 9 1 2 8 
EERE A aS SE fis SA gC SS Ss 8,010 115 69 34 13 21 6 1 1 4 
sn ig | LSE 4, 235 143 82 43 33 10 4 1 10 3 
CE Se aa a RS 18, 228 144 74 53 29 24 5 1 4 7 
i iiahcocwecadcthatsnstunehnametabonits 2, 459 173 69 77 15 62 4 5 2 6 
ne, oo nu seu vedcngaseeosccues 4, 747 146 73 59 2B 36 3 2 7 2 
ee. on ng ccthwvwdekaxhebeepmana 337 137 84 33 4 29 13 0 7 0 
New Hampshire... _. 1, 219 148 95 33 12 21 14 () 3 3 
octane cassdesodenekiiek 6, 036 183 85 74 53 21 16 1 4 3 
New Mexico... _-- 956 158 78 51 29 22 2 4 18 5 
New York... 27, 931 195 69 77 52 25 20 3 14 12 
North Carolina 6, 617 151 84 46 30 16 7 4 4 6 
North Dakota.-. 1, 504 142 78 43 18 25 7 1 7 6 
a vase 15, 908 105 81 18 9 9 3 (5) 1 2 
Oklahoma. sahaics ‘aan ¥ 8, 678 101 57 35 16 19 3 (5) 4 2 
Oregon._._......-- Touneitin ot Fe 4, 137 174 84 71 19 | 52 ll (3) 5 3 
Pennsylvania... RETREAT 214 72 191 63 | 38 17 7 4 13 
Rhode Island......_. Pra ipa 1, 367 158 74 42 19 | 23 39 (8) 1 2 
South Carolina... sitesickpaset iota | 3,299 133 78 Ay 30 | ll 4 1 7 2 
South Dakota... —s | 1, 935 120 7 8 15 | 23 5 1 2 1 
ennessee _.._-- stat iC dice Gea | 5,456 123 75 36 24 | 12 5 (5) 5 2 
RE | 18,735 93 58 26 7 19 1 1 3 4 
i as. ‘hae 108 | 70 28 3 25 4 1 2 3 
Vermont.......- 623 100 | 87 s 2 6 2) () 1 2 
RENE EE BT: ORE 4, 047 184 89 61 39 22 12 | 5 12 5 

Washington. ___. See E ae! eae 9, 510 133 | 77 48 (3) 48 | 5 | 0 3 (5) 
West Virginia --.. nein paicnk eateenee ees dl 4, 361 199 75 70 4] 29 7 | 1 4 42 
NE ag tld. ps enne deadeaeateiaae 8, 197 138 | 74 48 17 31 8 | (3) 6| ¢ 2 
Wyoming. .._- , Fe RES SS 492 | 121 | 73 32 10 2 | 5 | 6 5 0 














! For 1942-43, includes cases reported as closed because of receipt of allow- 
ances to dependents of servicemen; some of these cases may have been reported 
as closed for other reasons. 


2 Includes increase in income from earnings or other assets and decrease 
in expenses. 
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* Includes change in agency policy refusal to comply with established 
property requirements, original eligibility disproved, cases closed for other 
reasons, and those for which reason was not known. 

‘ All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

5 Less than 1 person per 1,000 open cases. 
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earnings or some other source. Under the pres- 
sure of labor shortages, increasing numbers of 
minor children throughout the country have got 
jobs. Because their need is greater, it seems 
probable that children in families receiving aid to 
dependent children have felt even more pressure 
to enter employment than children in most other 
families. The extent to which these children have 
obtained employment is not shown by the data, 
since in many cases their earnings would not be 
sufficient to result in discontinuance of aid to the 
family. 

Discontinuance of aid because the family moved 
to another county or district is the only other 
reason for closing that may be related directly to 
changed economic conditions. The increase in 
number of cases closed for this reason indicates 
that a few families receiving aid to dependent 
children have shared in the general movement of 
population during the defense and war periods. 

The only other significant change in the reasons 
for discontinuing aid to dependent children during 
the last 3 years was in “change in agency policy,” 
which is included under “other reasons’”’ in table 1. 
Most of the large number of closings attributed 
to this reason in 1942-43 occurred in Texas, where 
more than 10,000 cases were closed when payments 
were discontinued to families that could meet 30 
percent or more of their need, as determined by 
the agency, from their own resources. 


Old-Age Assistance 


More than 356,000 old-age assistance cases or 
140 per 1,000 cases were closed in 1942-43, as 
compared with 263,000 or 106 per 1,000 cases in 
the fiscal year 1940-41. As might be expected in 
a program for the aged, death of the recipient 
accounted for a large share of the cases closed in 
each year. With an increase in the number 
closed, the proportion closed because of death 
has decreased. The number of deaths per 1,000 
cases open each year, however, has remained 
fairly constant during the last 3 fiscal years 
(table 2). Most of the increase in the rate of 
closings has occurred because aid from relatives 
increased or because the need of the recipient 
or spouse decreased for other reasons. 

Increased support from relatives, including 
receipt of allowances to dependents of servicemen, 
accounted for 24 closings per 1,000 cases in 1942-43 
or twice the 1940-41 rate and substantially above 


An 


the rate (15) in 1941-42 (table 2). In addition 
to the cases closed for these reasons, some cases 
were suspended. Under policies adopted by a 
number of State agencies, cases may be suspended, 
rather than closed, when income received from 
relatives, earnings, or other specified sources is 
sufficient to meet the recipient’s need. The case 
may later be closed if it seems likely that the in- 
come will continue. The extent to which sus- 
pensions result in an understatement with regard 
to the number of cases closed because of aid from 
relatives is not known, but there may be an ap- 
preciable number in some States. The fact that 
the rate of closing because of increased support 
from relatives has remained relatively low during 
a period of great industrial expansion would seem 
to indicate that case loads for old-age assistance 
probably will not be materially reduced for this 
reason in the future. 


The number of cases closed because of employ- 
ment of the recipient or spouse, or because the 
need of recipients decreased as the result of the 
availability of other resources, was greater in 
1942-43 than in 1940-41 and was almost twice the 
1941-42 rate. Cases closed for these reasons in- 
creased from about 19,000 in 1940-41 to more than 
61,000 in 1942-43. The rate of closing per 1,000 
open cases was 24 in the latter year, as compared 
with 8 in the former. Information on the propor- 
tion of cases closed because the recipient or his 
spouse obtained employment is available for a 
few States only. In February 1943, in 11 percent 
of the total cases closed for old-age assistance in 
New Jersey, assistance was terminated because of 
the employment of the recipient. Most of these 
recipients were under 70 years of age, but in 10 
cases the recipient was aged 75 years or more.’ 

In Michigan, more tban 500 aged recipients 
took jobs in September and October 1942; 396 of 
these cases were closed and 109 continued to 
receive some aid.* Probably the total number of 
aged recipients who have obtained employment is 
not large. Cases closed because of employment 
of the recipient or spouse, however, amount to 
an appreciable number in some States. In 8 of 
the 9 States for which such information is avail- 
able, from 8 to 16 percent of closings in old-age 


2 “Analysis of Cases Closed During February,” Old-Age Assistance Sta- 
tistics for April 1943, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Division of Old-Age Assistance. 

3 Wall Street Journal, Feb. 2, 1943. 
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assistance were cases in which the recipient or 
spouse had obtained a job. 
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Cases closed 
because 
. cipient or 
Btate Period spouee ob 
pa = = 
t of 
total) 
a January-June 1043. ................... | 15.7 
South Dakota.......)..... Citi tidiiatsbnentnegeocnstuiiptls 12.6 
NS lA Se RO BTM gRadiinhc nSacciteniimica 12.4 
New Jersey .........| February 1943_...................... 11.1 
Texas.....-.- ‘ .| November 1942-April 1943__........_. 8.8 
Louisiana... ........| January-June 1943. ..............- 8.7 
Minnesota Ss: 8 8 = —ot td iea® 8.2 
California... ......- July 1942-June 1943_...............- 8.1 
Arizona. . January -June 1943... .8 





Insofar as agency policies provide for suspend- 
ing, rather than closing, cases when the recipient 
obtains employment, the number closed does not 
reflect the extent to which recipients of old-age 
assistance have become self-supporting. 

Although employment of recipients cannot be 
expected to result in substantial reductions in the 
old-age assistance rolls, information from State 
agencies indicates that recipients who can work 
are eager to find jobs and that an increasing num- 
ber are succeeding in doing so. The assurance 
given by a number of agencies that their cases will 
be suspended rather than closed or, if closed, will 
be reopened promptly when jobs terminate, has 


encouraged many to accept part-time or temporary 
work. 


Aid to the Blind 


During 1942-43, 9,699 cases receiving aid to 
the blind were closed, as compared with 6,820 
in 1940-41 and 7,800 in 1941-42 (table 3). The 
closing rates and the increase in the rates corre- 
spond closely to those for old-age assistance. The 
largest increases in closing rates for both programs 
occurred because of “aid from relatives’? and 
“increases in income from earnings or other 
assets.”’ 

Although the rate of closing for aid to the blind 
because of receipt of earnings or other assets—36 
per 1,000 cases in 1942-43—is larger than for 
old-age assistance, less is known about the factors 
that contributed to these closings. Information 
from a few agencies indicates that recipients have 
shared to some extent in greater employment 
opportunities for handicapped persons. Since 
many recipients have the handicap of age as well 
as that of blindness, it seems likely that employ- 
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ment of the ~cipient has not accounted for a large 
proportion of closings. 


Differences in Closing Rates Among States 


For old-age assistance, the closing rates in 
1942-43 ranged among the States from 78 to 226 
per 1,000 cases and for aid to dependent children, 
from 176 ‘* to 578 per 1,000 (tables 1 and 2). For 
aid to the blind, the range was somewhat less 
than the latter. State differences in the severity 
of labor shortages doubtless account in part for the 
variations but do not completely explain State 
differences in rates of closings. Assistance stand- 
ards of the agency, the amount of assistance funds 
available, agency policy with regard to support 
from relatives, and other policies have also in- 
fluenced the number of cases closed. 

In one State, payment to a recipient may be 
discontinued upon receipt of additional income 
although his income and other resources may not 
meet his total needs. In another State with 
higher assistance standards, the agency may con- 
tinue to give assistance to a recipient in identical 
circumstances. In some States, the method of 
computing the payment works to the advantage 
of recipients with earnings or other resources and 
reduces the relative number of closings when in- 
comes increase. Closing cases because of earnings 
from employment tends to be less frequent if, in 
determining need, the agency takes into consider- 
ation increased expenses incident to employment. 

Other things being equal, closing rates will 
be higher in the States that close a case when the 
payment, as determined by the agency, falls below 
a fixed minimum. For example, the policy may 
be to make no payments of less than $5; cases would 
be closed, therefore, when income increases to 
such an amount that the budget deficit was less 
than $5. This practice tends to increase the 
closing rate, although the exact effect cannot be 
determined since the policy also results in fewer 
case openings. 

The policy of suspending payments when addi- 
tional income from earnings or other sources is 
received lowers both closing and opening rates, 
since, if the recipient loses his job or his income 
from other sources, payments may be resumed 
without the formality of closing and later reopening. 
For cases for which payments are not resumed, 


‘ Excluding the rate for Kentucky, which was based on 6 months only. 
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Table 3.—Aid to the blind: 


Number of cases closed for specified reasons per 100 open cases in States with approved 


plans, by State, fiscal years, 1940-41, 1941-42, and 1942-43 
















































































Number of cases closed for specified reason per 100 open cases 
m0 Vision Need of recipient or spouse Receipt 
State of canes wholly decreased Admitted | of other 
closed | Total | orpar- | Death to public | publicor | yroveq | Other 
tially Aid fro Slates md . “i 
m ution 
restored Total relatives! Other 3 household 
| | 
ES 6, 820 11.8 1.2 4.9 | 22) 0.9 | 1.3 0.7 1.6 0 
1941-42, 44 States............._____ 7, 800 12.3 | 1.0 4.5 3.3 | 1.3 | 2.0 8 1.1 3 ? 
942-43, 45 States... 9, 699 15.1 1.0 4.6 6.0 | 24 | 3.6 9 1.0 .6 10 
OE a 121 15.4 1.0 1.3 7.2 | 4.3 2.9 5 3.6 9 
Arizona__........___- 59 12.3 1.3 5.6 2.5 2 | 2.3 0 0 8 i 
Ra | 157 11.6 9 3.7 5.0 3.7 | 1.3 5 3 9 3 
California. _.........- x 7 1, 365 17.2 1.1 7.3 5.0 1.8 | 3.2 1.9 6 2 1.1 
BR iiisaccacs.c....-..------] 08 17.9 6.5 2.3 5.6 1.6 4.0 3 1.2 8 1 
Connecticut.....................___. 45 22.3 0 4.4 11.4 7.9 3.5 1.5 3.0 0 20 
District of Columbia... 55 16.4 0 5.1 7.4 2.0 4.4 2.1 0 6 1.2 
ae ll ena a 417 14.0 8 5.6 5.7 3.6 2.1 4 5 4 6 
194 7.9 1 4.2 2.1 1.2 9 4 1 3 | 
16 16.3 0 6.1 1 ea 8.2 1.0 1.0 0 0 
i TE Sea 51 16.9 zs | 4.3 5.0 3 4.7 3.0 1.0 3 
ss" ase 310 11.5 Ll 6.7 2.1 .2 1.9 .6 0 2 oa 
> Sa REE 235 13.6 . 5.7 5.7 1.4 4.3 7 1 3 ‘8 
| RS 304 19.5 4.2 4.8 6.9 1.9 5.0 5 5 2.1 ‘5 
“eee 14 1.3 0 8 a 3 | 0 B 0 0 0 
BER ocacercnsecss.5..-02.-.--. 174 10.7 7 3.3 5.0 | 3.1 | 1.9 3 6 6 g 
oR I 195 16.8 9 79 6.4 | 4.1 2.3 3 2 3 1.0 
Desig eS 2B. 4 12.8 | 4.7 8.1 1.6 4 is 
Massachusetts................ ____. 296 22.9 za 5.2 10. 6 | 6.5 4.1 1.6 3.3 2 tt 
Michigan.....--.-__- ore Ae 2 279 17.3 1.6 2.7 10.0 | 2.3 7.7 1.2 a a} 1.5 
TS an ee eee 147 | 12.8 3 3.6 5.6 | 6 5.0 1.0 2.0 0 | 3 
se 148 9.9 .2 3.3 4.3 | 3.1 1.2 5 i 1.1 4 
102 19.0 6.5 5.2 4.9 4 4.5 9 9 6 n) 
141 17.6 1.0 7.0 6.9 3.0 3.9 9 2 1.2 4 
50 15.9 1.4 7.0 5.1 2.7 2.4 8 a 5 8 
152 18.8 1 3.1 11.1 8.3 2.8 1.4 7 “4 1.0 
43 14.6 1.7 6.4 3.4 2.0 1.4 WT 3 1.0 7 
767 22.2 i 4.2 10.9 5.4 5.5 1.4 6 1.3 | 25 
400 15.5 9 4.2 8.2 2.5 5.7 1.1 4 5 | 2 
33 18.2 | 2.2 2.8 7.2 22 5.0 ‘5 11 8) 3.9 
go; 194) 13 2.9 8.6 2.9 5.7 | y 3.0 1.1 | 1.6 
372 | 15.3 1.8 2.8 5.9 1.8 4.1 | fi 3.2 7 | 3 
88 | 17.6 0 5.2 9.8 2.6 7.0 | 2.2 2 .2| 2 
| 17.7 9 7.1 6.2 27 3.5 | 3.5 | 0 0 | 0 
127 | 13.3 1.8 3.8 4.7 1.8 29 7 4 1.2 | 3 
32 11.4 7 2.5 5.0 | 1.4 | 3.6 | 0 2.5 ‘a 0 
196 11.0 | i) 3.9 4.9 | 2.6 2.3 | . 8 S1 6 
3A6 7.5 | 6 2.7 3.4 | 7 | 2.7 | 2 | 1 1 4 
45 24.7 o | 8.2 | 8.8 | 1.1 7.7 | 0 | 44 2.2 | Ll 
19 11.2 .6 | 6.5 1.2 | 1.2 0 | 0 | 1.7 6 | 6 
97} 15.4 so 40; 481 (Re 2.3 2.2 | 7 | : 6 
256/ 23 .8 | 6.1 | 8.0 9 71 1.1 | 8.5 | 8 | 0 
179 | 16.6 ~ 3.8 7.6 3.5 1.1 a 2 5 | 3.5 
330 | 15.8 at 6.8 | 5.3 1.1 4.2 6 9 | 9 | .6 
21 | 14.0 0 | 5.3 | 6.6 | 1.3 5.3 | me v1 e 0 





1 For 1942-43, includes cases reported as closed because of receipt of allow- 
ances to dependents of servicemen; some of these cases may have been re- 
ported as closed for other reasons. 

2 Includes increase in income from earnings or other assets and decrease 
in expenses, 


suspension results in a lag, rather than a reduction, 
in the number of cases closed. 

Closing rates are also affected by State policy 
with respect to responsibility of relatives for sup- 
port of needy individuals. In many States, the 
ability of relatives to support must be examined 
either as a condition of eligibility or in determining 
the extent of need and amount of assistance. 
State laws vary materially on this point. More- 
over, there is considerable variation in adminis- 
trative policy even among States with very similar 
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3 Includes change in agency policy, refusal to comply with established 
property requirements, original eligibility disproved, cases closed for other 
reason, and those for which reason was not known. 

‘ Data reported for January-June 1943 only; first payments under approved 
plan were made for December 1942. 


legal provisions. A few States, for example, have 
fixed income levels at which relatives in specified 
circumstances may be expected to contribute and 
have established the amount of the contributions 
at the various levels. Differences in these scales 
and in the flexibility with which they are applied 
affect closing rates. On the whole, States with 
more generous policies and with less strict interpre- 
tation of laws relating to aid from relatives tend to 
close fewer cases when the financial circumstances 
of relatives improve. 
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Receipt of allowances to dependents of serv- 
icemen 

Allowances made under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act became a significant 
factor in the closing of cases during the 6 months 
ended June 30, 1943. Although State agencies 
had not been asked to collect these data separately, 
35 States were able, upon request, to report for 
one or more programs the number of cases closed 
for this reason. For every 1,000 cases open for 
aid to dependent children, almost 30 were closed 
during the last 6 months of the fiscal year because 
allowances were received (table 4). For old-age 
assistance, the rate of closing for this reason was 
6 per 1,000 cases, and for aid to the blind the rate 
of closing was almost 7. Not all cases receiving 
income from dependents’ allowances are closed. 
Servicemen’s allowances are uniform for families 
of specified types and do not take into account wide 
differences in living costs and family circumstances. 
Consequently, some families in high cost-of-living 
areas or with exceptional expenses continued to 
need assistance to supplement their allowances. 
Most recipients of assistance receiving dependents’ 
allowances are Class B dependents—parents, 
brothers, and sisters of servicemen. Allowances 
to collateral dependents are lower than allowances 
to Class A dependents—wives and children. It 
seems likely that, where assistance standards are 
high, agencies have continued to give assistance 
in some cases without other income sufficient to 
meet need. In States with lower assistance stand- 
ards or without funds to meet the total need of 
families, it is probable that the receipt of allow- 
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ances made recipients of assistance ineligible for 
further aid. 


Table 4.—Cases closed for old-age assistance and for aid 
to dependent children because of receipt of allowances 
to dependents of men in the armed forces in selected 
States, January-June 1943 














Old-age assistance | Ald to dependent 
a rom | EtREE | seen. | Sa 
um- | per ‘um- | per 

ber | open ber open 

cases cases 
WO os anc codes aa 9, 102 8, 504 29 
a vin ccc 4spacus osc cau 253 9 212 31 
RSS BE 365 13 255 38 
GE i cnacunkicndancusddsansmuneed (1) () 136 12 
Colorado...........-. 44 1 202 35 
| he SE TIE IE. 8 20. 15 7 8 21 
District of Columbia... .__--- 3 1 30 25 
Di deinddan cnmeqcien tonsa 800 10 138 26 
I dettttitis eu nddtigungesaisedalll 54 5 86 31 
PD iciitstn dnc visinlanricigtnense ag ae mat aha 436 3 424 14 
| | ESE SPE SS 166 S Enemnincistiianteeleiada 
Bibi cihinoncnded~ece<cdaaoe 122 4 106 16 
I. «5c cenesevathanssheaonl 486 9 0 0 
| CRIES 8 8 642 16 79 52 
ta Sex te ch nn. ocean 19 1 31 16 
pS ETERS 16 1 123 24 
pO Ra ae 80 1 © Bu <cukunan 
/ |” SERS Sin. 488 5 215 ll 
I i. ws quhadeieihss inn scitouigatiann 241 4 190 21 
Ri ncccckssccescasinecmil 591 21 206 66 
a 5 416 23 
NR ain... cena oteneatauamchial 6 108 43 
Nebraska_-_ 176 6 175 35 
North Dakota 74 7 87 36 
Oklahoma. RS I 429 5 629 33 
IIR 55.55 ons cs ek otal 387 4| 2,040 45 
Rhode Island We ee Sedona 3 (2) 97 67 
NE EEE SE 341 15 156 35 
SD Bo . cccdatcccdchsankanedl 87 6 47 23 
katie viwgebunsabieanl 358 8 270 18 
, earths 1, 236 6 468 31 
ih in cennnctiowsinaistelnieeenae 1 58 19 
| Re SEE ee, Sotto < 16 21 
}. wR tree se. 104 5 51 10 
2. es a 418 18 736 64 
fa PSs 20 5 22 30 

















1 Data not available. 
? Less than 1 person per 1,000 open cases. 
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Statistics for the United States 


Public assistance payments of $78.1 million were 
made during October for the special types of 
assistance and general assistance in the continental 
United States (table 1); a year eazlier all public 
aid, including earnings under the Federal work 
programs, totaled $103.8 million. With the excep- 
tion of August, assistance payments have increased 
each month since June, when payments under the 
WPA and NYA were reported for the last time. 
The declines in number of recipients under each 
program, begun some months ago, continued in 
October, but payments for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind increased. Average payments 
continued to increase under each program. 

Old-age assistance represented 72 percent of 


total assistance payments during October; aid to 
dependent children, 15 percent; aid to the blind, 
3 percent; and general assistance, 10 percent. 
Payments under Federal-State programs consti- 
tuted 89 percent of all assistance payments. The 
program for aid to the blind in Illinois was added 
during the month to the programs operating under 
Federal-State agreements. 

Old-age assistance.—For the sixteenth consecu- 
tive month the number of recipients declined less 
than 1 percent from the previous month (table 3); 
except for 2 months, the amount of payments has 
been increasing during this period. From June 
1942 to October 1943 the number of recipients 
dropped 95,000, total monthly payments increased 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by month, October 1942-October 1943 ! 






























































Continental United States States with approved plans 
Special types of public assistance | 
Year and month Aid to dependent 
—_ | Aid to dependent General | rota; | Old-age ildren Aid to the 
Old-age ildren Aid to the | sistance assistance blind 
assistance blind —_—_—_ -—— 
| Families Children } Families | Children 
Number of recipients 
1942 | | | | | 
| Sa 2, 241,760 | 373,886 | 899, 136 78,942 | 503,000 |............ | 2,244,921 | 371,063 | 893,072 | 54,583 
ST RE Sec aE | 2,233,610 | 365,108 | 878, 669 78, 753 Gere |..2...4.... | 2,236,746 | 362,396 | 872,724 54, 449 
OS | 2,226,731 | 348,206 | 848, 673 79, 041 462,000 |.......-..-.| 2,229,839 | 345,486 | 842,767 54, 643 
341,852 | 830, 173 78, 617 lt en 2, 214,692 | 339,625 | 825,939 54, 507 
334, 558 814, 740 78, 219 430, 000 pectin aie 2, 203, 191 | 332, 318 810, 363 54, 423 
327, 365 796, 590 78, 017 See 194, | 325, 184 792, 293 54, 219 
320, 4 780, 926 77, 850 396, 000 en? ee 2, 182, 378 318, 090 776, 695 54, 022 
312, 7 763, 828 77, 403 OO {| ae 2, 172, 885 310, 611 759, 680 53, 798 
304, 704 747, 203 77, 610 | | Sea 2, 170, 115 302, 620 743, 107 53, 751 
296, 076 728, 247 77, 201 325, 000 |. 2, 164, 585 294, 033 724, 245 53, 600 
290, 204 709, 825 76, 923 | ar 2, 164, 133 288, 225 705, 876 53, 538 
284, 858 704, 398 76, 546 ‘i ) eee 2, 158, 475 282, 923 700, 537 53, 437 
280,273 | 694, 163 76, 137 laa RRRIEDE 2, 157,933 | 278,384 | 690,418 59, 833 
| -_= as 
Amount of assistance 
| | | | ar ntias 
1942 
| 
a $78, 391,750 $50, 915, 209 $12, 838, 862 $2, 083, 679 |$12, 554,000 $65, 138,091 ($50, 987, 105 $12, 791, 702 $1, 359, 284 
RE ene 77, 931, 397 51, 731, 397 12, 582, 505 2, 084, 495 | 11, 533,000 | 65, 706, 431 | 51, 803, 246 12, 537, 023 1, 366, 162 
tw erie 78, 491, 353 | 52, 177, 830 12, 624, 436 2, 100, 087 | 11, 589, 000 66, 203, 056 | 52, 249, 679 12, 579, 609 1, 373, 768 
1943 
i 77, 567,022 | 52, 170, 687 12, 426, 005 2, 084, 330 | 10,886,000 | 66,011,372 | 52, 242, 603 12, 398, 768 1, 370, 001 
12, 210, 029 2, 065, 706 | 10,411,000 | 65, 799, 52, 240, 902 12, 183, 794 1, 375, 198 
12, 218, 525 2, 085, 261 | 11,242,000 | 65,951,076 | 52,378,022 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 
12, 120, 883 2, 086,315 | 10, 558,000 | 66,075, 144 | 52, 504,053 12, 095, 943 1, 385, 148 
11, 852, 045 2, 093, 310 9, 621,000 | 66, 112,832 | 52, 897, 984 11, 825, 063 1, 389, 785 
11, 793, 836 2, 101, 590 9, 278, 000 | 66,720,403 | 53, 554, 693 11, 768, 363 1, 307, 347 
11, 547, 102 2, 119, 147 8, 547,000 | 68,084, 369 | 55, 157, 411 11, 523, 128 1, 403, 830 
11, 404, 418 2, 119, 412 8, 054, 000 | 68, 536,451 | 55, 744, 357 11, 382, 143 1, 409, 951 
11, 318, 959 2, 112, 091 8,093,000 | 68, 766,920 | 56,052,049 11, 298, 225 1, 416, 646 
11, 312, 545 2, 123, 655 8, 063, 000 | 69, 576,831 | 56, 653, 362 11, 291, 506 1, 631, 963 



































1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 
see the September 1941 issue, pp. 50-51. 


For January 1933-September 1942 data, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for definitions of terms, 
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Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance October decline in number of families; only 


in the continental United States, January 1936- 
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$7.5 million, and the average payment per recip- 
ient increased $4.42. 

Only 15 States reported more recipients in 
October than in the preceding month; no increase 
except Alabama’s was more than 1 percent. In 
contrast, 40 States reported increases in total 
assistance payments. Changes from October 1942 
show 45 States with fewer recipients, including 8 
States in which the drop amounted to 10 percent 
or more. Total payments decreased in only 10 
States. The increases amounted to more than 25 
percent in 11 States, including Alabama where 
total payments more than doubled over the 12- 
month period. . 

Aid to dependent children—The number of 
families receiving assistance decreased 1.6 percent 
from the preceding month, continuing the unin- 
terrupted monthly decline begun in April 1942. 
Over this 19-month period the decrease has 
amounted to 122,000 families, or 30 percent. Pay- 
ments also declined in each month, with 3 eacep- 
tions; the decline over the period was $2.2 million, 
or 17 percent. 

All but 9 States shared in the September- 
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Illinois, Kentucky, and Mississippi reported an 


Table 2.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1943! 









































‘| Payments to 
cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
tember October 1942 
— iS "18 In in— 
Total | Aver- 
amount | age 
oy Amount .—¥ Amount 
Total 2__..|297,000 |$8,080,000 |$27.16 | —2.4 —0.4 |—41.0 —35.7 
11.89 | +7.9 | +16.9 | +7.8 +38. 2 
22.86 | ©@ J ® 
25. 91 7.4 .7 |~-14.8 4 
8.37 | —1.0 +.7 |—22.0 2.6 
29.64 | —2.4 —1.0 |—37.0 —19.9 
25.14 | +.2 +62) @ —9.0 
30.34 | —2.7 —1L5 |—30.5 —26.5 
23.21 | —3.8 —19 |—30.0 —22.7 
25.29 | —1.7 +1.7 |—34.6 —35.4 
10.00; ® +4.3 |—30.8 —13.2 
24. 89 0 —.6 |—17.5 —4.4 
17.59 | —4.3 —4.24—32.2 —2.4 
30.91 | —3.0 +4.5 |—42.1 —36.1 
19.61 | —1.7 +5.1 |—44.4 —28.7 
18.11 | —2.5 +19 |—42.3 —36.9 
24.13 | —3.2 +.6 |—38.5 —22.1 
20.51 | +1.7 +3.3 |+84.2 +90.0 
25.99 | —24 +3.4 |—34.3 —29.3 
28.07 | —2.8 +1.2 |—2L.7 7.7 
30.09 | —2.5 +3.9 |—36.0 —2%6. 2 
29.91 | —1.7 —7.9 |—44.2 —315 
25.63 | —6.7 +3.0 |—44.1 —32.1 
6.63 | +.2 +8.0 |—14.6 +1.0 
21.37 | +1.7 —2.3 |—44.5 —-%4.1 
20.09 | —2.9 —1.3 |—27.4 —14.5 
17.05 | —4.6 +6.2 |—42.6 —-2.9 
21.34 | —8.8 0 |—38.9 —22.0 
25.51 | —.7 —.2 |-34.2 —2.6 
29.85 | —4.3 +4.1 |—45.8 —32.5 
6,208 | 14.84 | —7.2| —18.9]| -—8&8 —-18 
320, 181 | 40.94 | —4.1 —4.1 |—54.6 —50.7 
23,164 | 8.60) —.2 —.5 |-18.5 —9.8 
18, 292 | 20.69 | —3.7 —.7 |—33.8 —15.8 
323, 541 | 25.14 | —2.6 +2.5 |—50.6 —37.3 
27, 242 (10) (1°) —12) (4 —32.1 
90,609 | 33.30 | —3.1 —.7 |-—15.2 +16.9 
591, 585 | 22.00 | —2.9 —3.9 |—36.0 —31.1 
69, 694 | 38.17 | —1.9 +8.8 |—33.0 —31.8 
24,356 | 9.99 | +1.8 +4.5 | —1.3 +18.8 
7,941 | 17.92 |—12.6 +1.6 |—4L4 —30. 6 
LS a ee es ee 
FS a Cs a PS Se! 
60, 152 | 37.76 +.1 +2.6 |—30.1 —65.0 
20,173 | 20.88 | +1.2 +5.2 |—16.6 —17.0 
, PSC 3, 647 46,717 | 12.81 +.4 +2.8 |—10.9 +6. 4 
. eae 5, | 213,399 | 36.13 | +.1 +1.5 |+24.0 +85. 9 
. 4 Sa 3,845 | 45,560 | 11.85 | +5.3 |) +15.0 |—59.7 —54.2 
, ae 6, 633 151, 744 | 22.88 | —1.7 +1.8 |—45.0 —44.4 
, er 424 | 9, 683 | 22.84 —.9 +.4 |-3L1 —17.0 








! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, I 
and New Jersey data have been estimated to exclude cases and a for 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and cases aided in Oklahoma 
have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Comparable data not available. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,922 cases aided + 4 county commissioners, and 2,760 cases 
aided under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 
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increase over the number in October 1942. In 24 
States the decline over the year amounted to more 
than one-fourth. Total payments in 24 States 
were higher than in the preceding month, and in 
12 States were above October 1942 levels. 

Aid to the blind.—The number of recipients con- 
tinued the downward trend for the fourth con- 
secutive month, but payments, following the 
decline in September, increased in October. The 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1943! 








oo —y | Percentage change from— 
Number 
State of recip- | | say 95 1943 October 1942 
tents Total | Aver-|__ 





amount | age | l l 
“per | Ament — | Amount 





! } | 
Total #._ 2,157,983 |$56,653,362 $26.25 () | 









































415,445 | 16.18 |+15.5| +71.9 | +19.6| +103.2 
Alaska._---- 1, 44,516 | 30.96 | -1.1| —.1|-7.1|  —3.2 
PE 9, 362,718 | 37.75) +.1| +.4| +.2 +8.6 
ae 26,123 | 395,088 | 15.16) —.1| +23) +5.1| +709 
Calif....-..- 156, 125 | 7,377,974 | 47.26 | +1.0 | +.9| +.5| +300 
oT 41, 457 |¢1,706, 174 | 41.16 | —.1|  —.1| —22 +8.7 
Conn... .... 15,192 | 472,705 | 31.12) —.1| —.6/-120| -7.9 
a adissanche 1,753 23,661 | 13.50| -1.7| —16|—211) 182 
oo  aeeetl 3, 037 84,604 | 27.89) —.8 —.4/-118| 9.7 
__ aR 40,173 | 630,592 | 15.70 | —.5 | +3.0| —7.9 +.8 
i e adiad 70,490 | 722,488 | 10.25) +.7| 416/417] +149 
Hawaii-____. 1, 494 27,892 | 18.67 | —.3 +.9| —7.4 +7.7 
iwiendin 9,673 | 262,075 | 27.09, —.3! —.3/ —L1 +.7 
ae 145, 208 | 4,231,914 | 29.13, —.3| +.1| —3.8 +2.6 
sw isaedio’ 891 | 1,442,016 | 2293) —.6) +.2|—10.0 +1.0 
Iowa........ 1, 377, 664 | 25.77; —.3| +16] —-4.4] +4127 
2.85) —.2) +29] -42 +8.4 
10.40} +.9| +12] —.4 +21 
20.65 | (5) +.8) —.9| +46.6 
24.10; —.3| 412/ -3.7 +7.8 
22.79! —.8 +.6 |—13.9 ~.8 
38.69/ -14) +.5| —81 +5.6 
23.19/ (3) +.3| —3.1| +348 
27.04; —.3| +14|/-49] +13.5 
9.43) +.4| +11] -46 —.5 
20.80| —.2 +.5|—-89| +426 
26.28) —.4 +.7| —5.8 +6.6 
25.35; —.5| () | —-85| +115 
36.22; +.5| +5.4|/ —5.1| +107 
%.62| +2 +.9| —5.5 +9.1 
684, 26.53 | —1.0 +.5 |—12.0 +.6 
152, 556 | 20.56 | +.7 +.6| —.2| +719 
3, 565,226 | 31.29) —.7) +24] -—3.0 +5.2 
382, 207 | 10.71 | —.7 —.6| —89 —5.8 
227,700 | 25.14| 0 +.5| -3.5| +284 
ree 131, 697 | 3,653,632 | 27.74 | —.5 —.2| —5.1 —1.8 
Okla... ..._. 77, 1, 837, 941 | 23.84 | () +3.2| -14| +139 
Oreg..-..--- 19,577 | | 571,664 | 20.20) +.2) 41.3) -7.5| +114 
| 940 | 2,502,795 | 2.14) —.4/ @) | -7.2 +6. 2 
aN 7,315 | 212,908) 29.12) +.1) 422/—-14) 417.1 
\ See 20,972 | 272,400) 1299) +.1/ +416/-20] 425.1 
8. Dak_.....| 13,759 | 298,017 | 21.66) —.6 —.2| —5.9 +5.1 
Sees. ...... 38,906 | 599,030 | 15.40 | (3) +.1) —41|] 419.5 
Sa | 181, 191 | 3, 753, 827 | 20.72} —.2 +.5| +.9 +1.7 
Utah ....... 13,717 | 502,559 | 36.64) +.1 +.2| —-4.5| +420.5 
EN as ace 5,414; 104,319 | 19.27) +.3/) +13] —.4 +7.3 
. “een 17,230 | 197,140 | 11.44) —.6 +.6 |—11.0 —2.6 
Wash... ___. 61,016 | 2,260,216 | 37.04) —.2| +.7| —44 +5.0 
W. Va____.. | 18,088} 245,912| 12.95 | -10) +.9/-180| 39.5 
| | 49,496 | 1,206,065 26.19 -—.5| +.3| -7.0 +1.5 
Wyo........ | 3,382 | 105,117 | 31.08; —.8 -.9/-3.6) +124 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pe. 50-51. 
2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social ty Board. 
a of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘Includes $102,686 in for payments to 2,486 recipients aged 60 but 


under 65 years. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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changes, however, were relatively small. In com- 
parison with October 1942, there was a decrease 
of 3.5 percent in the number of recipients, while 
payments increased 1.9 percent. 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1943 ' 





Payments to 















































recipients Percentage change from— 
ber of Septembe 
ro ptember 1943| October 1 
State => ~ _ 942 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age 
—_ Amount yy Amount 
Total. ....| 76, 215 |$2,125,320 $27.80 | -0.5| +0.5/-35| +19 
Total, 46 
States *.| 59,833 |1, 631,963 | 27.28 |+120/ +152) 406) +201 
Oe... ci. 658 | 9,224 | 14.02 | +1.1| +210) 414] +422 
Ariz... 392} 14,534 | 37.08} +.5| +11] -64 +25 
Ark 1,197 | 20,582 | 17.19) +.5| 423/427] +670 
Calif.? __. 6,482 | 305,823 | 47.18 | —.6 —.5| -82 =2.7 
Colo... 561 | 19,578 | 34.90| —.9 —.9 |-11.8 —86 
Conn... 156 4,998 | 32.04 | +1.3 —.6|/-220| —154 
a 258 8,920 | 34.57|-26|) -24/-116 89 
Fla 2,402] 41,116 / 17.12] -.6| +482|-120 —1. 
Ga . 2,175 | 2&,704) 1320) —.4 +.2/ 412) 4125 
Hawaii... 7 1, 665 | 21.35] (4) () ® ® 
Idaho 7 6, 833 | 28.83 | —1.2 —.5 |-14.7 -0.2 
TM. 3... 6,495 | 199,533 | 30.72 |*§-43| §-24 121 | §-127 
Ind 2.328 | 69.569 | 20.88 | —.3 +.9| -13 +6.1 
Iowa 1,473 | 46 191 | 31.36) —.2 +.1| —44 +7.8 
Kans... __ 1,207 | 34,404| 2850) +.3| +430] -7.6 +3.9 
Ritats 1.405} 17,148 | 1220) 443) +41] (*) 
1,462 | 36,360 | 2487) +4) +14/444| +480 
Maine 930 | 23.480 | 25.25 | -1.2 +.4|-10.6 -13 
d 477 | 12,412 | 26.02} -23| -21 |-17.8 —7.1 
Mass 966 31, 579 | 32.69}; —.9| +10.6 |—-10.6 +16.1 
Mich. 1,206] 41,925 | 32.35) +6] 41.2) -58| +143 
Minn 979 | 31,278| 31.95] —.3| +11) -—55 +65 
Miss. _- 1,372 | 15,214] 11.09} +.1 +.9) +11 +5.3 
Mo..... 7$,000 | 193,000 <a 
Mont. 304 8.568 | 28.18) -19/ -13)| —29 +9.5 
Nebr 609 | 15,030 | 24.68 | —.8 —.6 |-14.8 —3.9 
Nev... | £9| mM | @ (4) Oo | & 
N. H.. 291 7890 | 27.08 | -1.0| 41.6 |-11.0 +21 
N.J.. 606 | 16,919 | 27.92] 0 +1.3 |-13.3 —44 
N. Mex 254 7,757 | 30.54] +.8| 410/454) +569 
N.Y 2,715 | 90.004 | 33.15] (® +12 36 +1 
N.C 2219} 34.913 15.73] —.1) +7) —8| +423 
N. Dak 127 3,198 | 25.18} —.8 | —.1|/-66| +06 
Ohio. 3.407 | 82,492 | 24.21) -1.2| —.1|-120 =L1 
Okla 1,978 | 52,589 | 26.50) —.8| +35| -81 +41 
Oreg.____. 387 | 14,233 | 36.78 | +3) +10\-126| 406 
Pa............| 18,856 | $90,157 | 29.89) —.1| +.2| -3.8 —3.6 
R.I 2,460 | 27.33; ® | @ | ® | @ 
8.C $10 | 13,335 | 16.46) ~.7| +26) —.2) +605 
8. Dak 240 4.309 | 18.33 | +1.3 | +.7 | —7.0 +9.9 
Cent. s..<.45 1,569 | 30,954 | 19.73] —.6| +65|—5.9| +4478 
Tex _. 4,583 | 112,493 | 24.55 | +1.5 +2.0 |4+22.9 +30.8 
Utah.........| 129] 8 130| 39.77; 4+40| +448 |-218| +103 
Di oesian 152 8,742 | 2462|/-13) +.5| —32 +5.3 
, ..| 1,004] 14509 1454] —.3| 41.3/-5.4) +452 
Wash | 741 | 28,049 | 37.85 | —24| -—21|-210| -166 
W.Va.......| 873} 14,826 | 16.98 | —.1| 41.7 /-142| 360 
Wis. ------- | 1,643 | 43,310 2636|-20| -—.7|-121| 63 
eae 116 4,013 | 34.50) -25) —24 |-12.1 | +1.7 
| | | 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September sett. BP. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent ap men administered without Fed partici- 
pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
sy ty of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in Octo- 

r data. 

3 Includes program administered without ea ed pray we perp 

‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage changes, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 October 1943 was first month of o tion under approved plan. Per- 
centage changes based on program administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

* No program in operation in October 1942, 

1 Estimated. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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- General assistance.—Continuing the uninter- During the year October 1942-October 1943, 
e rupted downward trend which began in February __ recipients dropped 41 percent and total payments 
le 1942, the number of cases receiving assistance nearly 36 percent. Of the States reporting com- 
declined 2.4 percent from the preceding month. plete data, only Alabama, Louisiana, and Wash- 
Over the 21-month period the drop amounted to _ ington reported increases in number of recipients 








































































ad 539,000 cases or 64 percent. Payments decreased _ and 22 States reported declines amounting to more 
‘* less than 1 percent in October. than one-third of the case load. 
Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1943! 
2 Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| | September 1943 in— October 1942 in— 
int State | A 
verage 
~ Families | Children — per Number of— Number of— _| 
9 family Amount Amount 
= Families | Children Families | Children 

0.1 ‘ 

7 696,092 | $11, 344, 437 $40.30 | ~1.6| —1.5 —0.1 —25.0 —22.8 —11.9 

25 600,418 | 11, 291, 506 40. 56 —1.6 | -1L4 -.1| =—2%0 —27| -1L7 

7.7 12, 602 97,712 21. 40 +24 +24/ +120) -149 —17.7 +141 

86 123 1,974 () (3) () ® ® ® 

5.4 4 56, 917 37.06 —2.0 —2.7 —21 25.8 —B.4 —2.0 

8.9 13, 313 122, 922 23. 90 —2.0 —1.5 +11 —14.5 —16.1 +32.2 

L5 17, 549 484, 044 69. 28 +.3 +1.6 +1.2 —38. —36.0 —-B.1 

2.5 9, 775 128, 908 35. 03 —2.0 —1.5 —1.0 —3.8 —26.0 —22.2 

4, 750 121, 423 65. 28 —1.3 —.6 +.4 —9.9 —10.9 —1L8 
663 11, 594 48. 11 —1.2 +.3 +2.7| 87.9 —37.5 —15.7 

9.2 2, 119 28, 230 40. 50 —28 —2.7 +.8|) —33.6 —34.3 —30.2 

rH 8, 773 95, 604 24. 88 —1.0 —1.6 -.9| —26 2.4 —27.0 

7.8 10, 051 99, 566 24. 07 —.6 —.6 —.3 —11.0 —1L0 —6.3 

3.9 1, 806 29, 918 51. 76 —.§ —1.1 +15) —214 —2.8 —5.6 

1, 772 4, 776 63, 169 35. 65 —3.2 —3.1 —3.6 —31.0 —2B.5 —2.8 

8.0 24, 592 56, 607 794, 549 32.31 -20 —1.8 -1.9 +5.0 +6.9 +44 

1.3 8, 971 19, 838 300, 875 33. 54 —3.2 -27 —25| -342 —31.2 —30.2 

“7.1 2, 379 5, 358 48. 796 20.61 —1.7 —2.0 +1.9| 81.8 -19.5 —17.9 

16.1 4, 185 10, 427 184, 305 44.04: —3.7 —3.5 -10} 31.1 —29.4 —18.6 

62,769 #8 051 * 68, 447 24.72 +8.9 +9. 2 +8.4 | 74544.0 14455.2 | 14300.9 

14.3 11, 098 28, 386 406, 366 36. 62 —1.6 —1.7 —.2| 19.5 —19.7 7.3 

tt: 1, 526 4, 270 75, 276 49. 33 —14 —2.6 -.1 —12.8 —13.4 —.4 

~= = 3, 158 8, 919 110, 232 34.91 —29 —2.6 —3.4|/ 321 —31.2 —2.2 

ro. 5 7, 567 18, 637 532, 354 70. 35 -1.6 -1.8 +1.6/ 27.8 —%.5 —18.8 

-3.9 14, 027 33, 320 798, 953 56. 96 —22 —2.6 —26) 26.1 —%4.3 —2.5 

6, 041 14, 927 34,674 | 38.85 —1.9 -1.9 -.7| 27.4 —-%.7| 20.4 

P21 2, 629 6, 713 54. 206 20. 62 +.4 +.6 +.6 +3.6 +3.3 +6.1 

~4.4 11, 450 27, 675 366, 730 32.00 —1.7 —1L4 -1.5| 17.3 —13.0 —13.2 

56.9 1, 600 3,912 51, 768 32. 36 -29 —45 -3.2| -31.8 —33.2 —2.9 

: i wR = 3, 290 7, 562 107, 134 32. 56 —21 —21 —22) -—318 —30.9 —2.7 

ea Sinan cconandeamsnaudncaaeran 88 193 #, 162 24. 57 @) @) Q) —17.8 —0.2 20. 

G ; New Hampshire........................ 738 1, 883 41, 657 56. 45 +.4 +.7 +13] 13.5 —12.6 —1, 

- ‘ : New Jersey............._.__. 4, 418 10, 487 191, 351 43. 31 ~&7 —3.2 +.1| —4.7 —38.5 —19.6 
f ; New Mexico... 2, 251 6, 536 96, 42. 89 +.3 +.1 +1.9 —8.0 —8.4 +27.6 
“ ; RR aR eRRRR AIR Ae 18, 746 41, 626 1, 217, 782 64. 96 +.4 +1.2 +1.0| 2.3 —2.6 11.0 
) ; North Carolina 7, 104 16, 970 132, 487 18. 65 —2.6 —1.6 -18| —-24.3 —22.7 —18.0 
0.5 EET SERS RNR aR oF 1, 803 5, O41 70, 351 39. 02 —23 —22 —l1| 21.2 —2.4 —6.4 
+99 oleae 8, 880 23, 675 425, 728 47.94 —1.7 —2.5 +.2} 191 —17.7 —21 

, Oklahoma. 14, 445 34, 292 413, 996 28. 66 —1.5 —1.4 +3.4| —20.7 —21.0 +.9 

as CN TE 1, 20 2, 965 77, 495 63. 00 —1.5 —1.5 +.9| 30.4 —2B.9 9.5 
30.8 EL... occcstatctenstoaaddeche 26, 997 70, 103 1, 406, 758 52. 11 —2.4 —2.3 —2.4 —36. 5 —34.2 —25.3 
03 i eh ae 1, 107 2, 69, 939 63. 18 +.1 +.2 +1.7 —9.4 —11.2 +3.8 
$3 ee LT 3, 443 10, 238 73, 041 21. 21 -1.1 -1.0 +.3| 11.6 —05) +178 
166 INS cites. caannuecdumcniauks 1, 633 3, 847 51, 364 31. 45 —1.7 —1.3 —12|) 117 —12.0 —3.8 
38.0 Tennessee 11, 751 30, 132 338, 454 28. 80 -1.5 —12| +127) -146 —13.0 +26, 2 
“43 Texas... _. 10, 720 23, 696 227, 806 21. 25 —2.7 —2.8 —27! 50.3 —46. 4 ® 
tL] Utah __. 1, 941 5, 181 127, 666 65. 77 —.5 —11 +3.8| 30.4 —20.6 —1.8 

: Vermont 610 1, 564 19, 988 32.77 —3.3 —3.0 —20) 115 —14.6 —12.0 
satel Virginia 3, 893 10, 988 91, 227 23. 43 —.5 —.6 +1.5| 188 —B.2 —8.3 
0-51 Washington 3, 184 7, 792 243, 150 76, 37 (10) +.3 +20) -228 —B.1 +23.2 
rte: West Virginia 7, 852 186, 146 23.71 —3.5 —3.1 —1.1 —34.8 —32.1 —50.2 

i “ser 7, 257 17, 436 344, 849 47. 52 —1.8 —2.0 —10} 27.8 —26.0 —16.9 
—_ . 2S agate RE? 430 1, 167 17, 857 41. 53 —2.7 —2.2 -19|} 324 —31.0 —18.9 
Deto- 
' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 6 Partly estimated. 
sn 50 Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federa partici- ? No approved eee for October 1942. Percentage change based on program 
pation. administered without Federal participation. 

Per- 1 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. § In addition, in 54 counties —* amounting to $4,592 were made from 
hout + Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 local funds without State or 1 participation to 245 families, in behalf 
: families; ntage change, on less than 100 families. of 479 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 

‘Includes program administered without Federal participation. received aid under os plan. 
' Plan approved as of July 1, 1943, but under State law no payments can * Decrease of less t 0.05 percent. 
be made under approved plan before Jan. 1, 1944. 10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT;SECURITY « PROGRAM DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


October activities—Benefits paid to unemployed Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims re- 
workers dropped to $3.5 million in October, 20 ceived in local offices, January 1940-October 1943 
percent less than the previous record low estab- PAIRED fae ssaisnincizs 
lished in September. More than three-fourths 10,000 | 
of the States shared in the decline, and in 10 of : 
them disbursements fell off more than 30 percent 
from the preceding month. Throughout the 


States, benefit loads were far below the levels of a 
| 





the same period in previous years; and in all but 
6 States—Arkansas, the District of Columbia, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and West Virginia— 
benefit expenditures were less than half those in 
October 1942. Until December 1942, New York 
State alone paid monthly benefits equal to or 
exceeding the national total of $3.5 million 
expended during October. For the first month s 
since New York began to pay benefits, that = 
State’s monthly outlay was less than $1 million; CNT. CLS 
the $800,600 paid during the month represented 
only about one-eighth the amount for October - 
1942. 

A slight increase—6.4 percent—in claims filed 
by newly unemployed workers is reflected in the a ee 
95,800 initial claims received in local offices F 
throughout the Nation. Initial-claim receipts, a ore ee oe au 
however, normally increase in the first month of a 940 1941 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, October and January—October, 1943 


























October 1943 January-October 1943 
| Percentage change Percentage change 
Item | from— from— 
Number or |, PRS Mas RS Number or 
| } t 
amount oe amoun | January- | January- 
ee — | October October 
| 1942 1941 
Initial claims !__.___..__.__.--.._.. pili onantn dalle wae 95,761 | +6.4 | —64.6 1, 621, 006 | ~72.1 —76.6 
Continued claims !___._____.-- ; Bis eae aK" 329, 552 —15.3 —78.3 6,883, 873 | —78.1 —80.9 
SUES TEES ES Sa eee ae ae 57, 006 —2.2 —65.8 1, 197, 944 | —75.0 —84.3 
Compensable - -_- dh ethdans ababie ecosnenipndiatiolee | 272, 546 —17.6 | —79.8 5, 685, 929 | —78.7 —80.0 
Weeks compensated ________-- is : 254, 507 —20.6 —§81.2 5, 448, 884 | —79.3 —80. 4 
Total unemployment -_-_- india hace 228, 904 —20.7 —81.8 4, 890, 468 | —79.8 —80.7 
Part-total unemployment 2____ ae 6, 723 | 324.8 ‘—78.0 147, 073 4—79.7 |_... ae 
Partial unemployment ?___- ; : 16, 497 3—19. 1 4—76. 6 318, 016 4‘—77.3 +—79.6 
Weekly average beneficiaries for month - wre 60, 719 —18.6 | —80. 4 bine aula 
Gross benefits paid__..__...__._-_- eee win 6 $3, 546, 491 | —20.0 | —79.0 1 $72, 237, 506 —77.6 —75.7 
Net benefits paid since benefits first payable - $2, 104, 277,696 |_......- Se aha ie aoeiioaa 
Funds available for benefits as of October 31- --- pe dpndecnils esis $4, 496, 996, 507 +3.0 +39.4 





1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii for October; data not reported. 


4 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 


5 Based on 31 States reporting comparable data. 


sylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. * Excludes $412 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
3 Based on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. ? Excludes $77,306 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
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new quarter in a number of States. 
more than half the States reported expanded 
initial-claim loads, and the rates of increase 
ranged to as much as 84 percent in Delaware and 
about 72 percent in both Florida and Indiana, the 
actual number filed in most States was relatively 
small, amounting to less than 1,000 claims in 12 
of the States which reported increases. 


Although 


Only 4 States—Arkansas, the District of 





Columbia, Maine, and Oregon—handled more 
initial claims than in October 1942; these increases 
were, however, substantial—27, 22, 53, and 14 


percent, respectively. 


As in the previous month, 


fewer than 50 initial claims were received in 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, October 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1943] 



























































Initial claims Continued claims 
| 
Social Security Board region } P eee ~ cues P — change 
and State } Waiting- | Com 
| Number : New! |Additional'| Number ny —- 
| September; October September | October 
1943 | ~=—«1942 1943 1942 
Total 2. 95,761 | +6.4 wy eee 329, 552 -15.3 —78.3 57, 006 272, 546 
Region I: ‘Cst 
Connecticut. 1, 336 | —8.9 | —59.7 | 1,074 262 2, 500 —14.3 —80.3 603 1,897 
Massachusetts so ‘yaa| tena | oasa| apes} ‘cre| Ws} go| aoe 
Massachusetts... . ¥. ; —53. 2, . : —7. —73. 
New Hampshire... 508 —13.3 —45.7 264 244 1, 881 —30.9 —61.0 147 1, 734 
Rhode Island _- -- 1, a —22.8 —59.2 883 496 5, po waa =a a ‘= 
Vermont... 9. —1.1 —73.0 65 30 —3. —65. 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 147 +83.8 —41.9 120 27 317 +3.3 —76.6 32 285 
New Jersey . _- 7, 596 +17.2 —54.2 4, 295 3, 301 24, 066 —.2 —70.3 4, 431 19, 635 
New York... ._.- 23, 365 +11.9 —71,1 10, 122 13, 243 63, 676 -17.1 —86.7 19, 797 43, 879 
vente 3, 396 —12.8 —58.8 13, (4) , 695 —17.2 —72.1 4, 576 18, 119 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 472 +15. 4 +22.3 423 49 1, 851 —10.7 —57.9 247 He 
Maryland... , 685 —J9.0 —39. 1 1 685 () 3, 969 5 —67.4 545 
North Carolina 497 —35.4 —80.8 393 104 2, 298 —21.5 —90.7 268 2, 030 
Virginia __._- | 624 +1.0 —73.4 524 100 3, 790 —24.9 —71.8 207 3, 583 
Pha ee 1, 152 —17.2 — 57.1 843 309 5, 327 —21.6 —69.0 420 4, 907 
egion V: 
Kentucky _. -- 2, 008 +42.1 —44.9 1, 677 331 8, 207 —.1 —57.8 736 7,421 
Michigan... . 3, 430 +26. 3 —74.8 2, 725 705 6, 266 —11.9 —88.8 820 5, 446 
a -- 1, 765 —5.3 —72.7 | 11, 765 () 5, 975 —27.3 —88.1 1, 269 4, 706 
egion : } 
Illinois... _.- 11, 435 —16.8 —67.2 | 4, 964 6, 471 27, 383 —30.9 —82.6 3, 012 24, 371 
Indiana. .__- 2, 336 +72.3 —42.7 12.336 (‘) 8, 561 —3.3 —66. 4 1,418 7,143 
PR 3 683 —30. 4 —67.8 (4) (*) 3, 973 —23.6 —66.3 619 3, 354 
egion : 
Alabama. .. 1, 243 +11.6 —73.7 | 950 293 6, 745 —26.7 —78.6 822 5, 923 
Florida. __. 2, 316 72.6 — 56. 2 12,316 (4) 11, 931 +29.9 —65.9 he ret} 
Georgia... - 951 +19. 6 —82. 6 657 294 5, 313 —23.3 —83.6 y 
Mississippi 504 —5.6 —45.4 425 79 2, 490 —9.0 —54.1 287 2, 203 
South Carolina 1, 515 +46. 4 —54.2 | 1, 290 225 6, 395 —21 —55.0 1,070 5, 325 
ee 1, 947 +6.9 —55. 2 1, 574 373 13, 528 —17.9 —61.7 1, 226 12, 302 
egion VIII: | 
lowa 379 +21.5 —77.3 | 27 102 1, 553 —34.0 —76.0 269 1, 284 
Minnesota. . - 721 +19.8 —71.8 | 382 339 2, 044 —25. 2 —84.2 365 1, 679 
Nebraska _ - 112 —29. 1 —76. 4 | 74 38 619 —39. 0 —73.1 53 566 
North Dakota 10 (5) (5) 8 2 38 (5) () 1 37 
South Dakota 69 $11.3 —28.1 | 68 1 485 —8.8 —12.1 10 475 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas 1, 073 +8.7 +27.4 | 925 48] 7, 264 9.8 | +4 470 6,704 
Kansas_. 724 +4.0 —32.8 | 567 157 | 3, 510 —29.4 | —42. 
Missouri. . 3, 051 +8. 6 —71.0 2, 328 723 | 9, 967 —20.9) —82. 1 1, 740 8, 227 
Dh 968 —3.3 —57.3 | 767 201 | 3, 633 —7.5 | —64. 6 343 3, 290 
egion X: | 
Louisiana 1, 358 +10.4 72.6 | 1,017 341 5, 335 —26.6 —81.7 870 4, 465 
New Mexico 52 () —69. 4 | 50 2 220 -10.9| —77.7 6 214 
—— 1, 789 —1.0 —53.3 | (4) (‘) 10, 178 —8.1 | —57.6 719 9, 459 
ion XI: | | ' 
Colorado 322 +1.3 —44.3 | 243 | 79 | 1,114 —26.1 | —55.8 91 1,023 
Idaho. _.. 34 (8) (8) 31 3 | 198 —51.8 | —52.4 12 186 
Montana 47 (5) (5) } 35 12 228 sani | 3 . 4 
Utah 69 (5) —74.9 58 1! 444 Pa —55. 
Wrestius 10 (5) (5) 9 1 | 48 (5) (5) 2 46 
Region XII: 
Arizona 197 +39.7 | —67.3 180 17 | 690 | +4.7 | —77.0 39 651 
California. 6, 818 +11.0 | = 88.3 | 3, 977 2, 841 | 20, 793 <3 4 | 8.1 8, 728 17, 087 
Nevada. . 37 () (8) 29 8 | 86 —25. —70. 
Oregon 307 59.9 +14. 1 | 162 145 | 688 +26.7 —45.4 83 605 
Washington 363 +33. 5 | —47.1 289 74 849 | +3.9 | —56.2 lll 738 
! State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, ‘4 Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
Indiana, Rar land, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
? Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reported. 


§ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
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5’ Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were reported in either o- 


both periods. 
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Continued claims have declined in every month from August to September. Only 8 States—Arj- 
of 1943 except January, but the 15-percent decrease zona, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Oregon, 
in October was somewhat smaller than the drop Utah, and Washington—reported increases, which 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, October 1943, and 
funds available for benefits as of October 31, 1943, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 20, 1943) 

































































Weeks compensated for specified 
Beneficiaries | types of unemployment Benefits paid * 
_ ~ a ae ee =" a ee —— oe = Funds avail- 
Social Security Board region | Percentage change Percentage change eee 
and State from— } from— ts } as 
Average All Part- of Oct. 31, 
. . . 2 ceeogans Total Partial! | Amount ee — 1943 
number \ ypes | total! | ’ 
Septem- | October | } | Septem- | October | 
| ber 1943 | 1942 | | ber 1943 | 1942 
ae : | 60,719 —18.6| —80.4 | 254,507 228,904 6, 723 16, 497 | * $3,546,491 | —20.0 | —79.0 |$4, 496, 996, 507 
ni | | } | 
IE: Ae aol 407 —10.5 —84.6 1,672) 1,461 8 | 203 26,242; —15.2 —81.8 118, 459, 764 
Maine.__.......__. “ol 425 +3.7| —683 1, 806 | 955 33 | 818 17,518 | (8) — 66. 6 23, 057, 502 
Massachusetts_____- | 2,189 —12.1 —78.0 9, 312 7, 739 | 95 1, 478 135,447 | —20.1 —74.1 | 163, 940, 944 
New Hampshire... 395| -92977/| 60.2 1, 667 1, 329 2 | 336 | 17,660} -—25.0|) —53.5 15, 707, 267 
- nee 1.396; -26.4) 60.5 5, 702 4, 903 0 799 | 87,817 | -—30.6| -—67.2| 45,676,904 
Vermont _ 13; -42| 80.1) 469 pet 6 15 | 5.101) 181) 55.4 | 8, 460, 963 
eiibedeoe -u.5| -80.9 2 190 | 6 36 | 3. 028 ~98| 71.1 12, 217.933 
New Jersey.........__. 4. 536 | —7.1 —71.3 19, 092 15, 768 23) 3,301 | 278,035 | -12.6) -—69.3 | 297,913, 251 
 .. Saas 12, 683 | -188 —88.0 52,111 49, 728 0) () 800, 582 —23.2 | —87.0 | 563, 647, 167 
Seeeerente. 4,032} —16.7 —71.0 16, 686 16, 686 (‘) | (’) 248.621) —17.5| —67.1 | 433, 578. 875 
$ | | 
RP iearict of Columbia ee 513} -10.6| —46.2 2. 223 2, 137 78 | 8 | 37, 385 | —5.6 9| 39, 389, 383 
Maryland... —-...... 773; —-§0| 60.1 3, 366 2, 461 30 | 875 | 49,783 | +34) -i 5) 83,050, 280 
N _ aie 632; -15.1 —87.5 2, 765 2, 641 45 | 79 | 24, 668 —5.7 —86.3 | 69,036, 935 
Virginia... 919| 190! -683| 3.915| 3,769 96 | 47,407 | —12.7 | 8.6) 45, 820, 783 
he ecb ines—> 1,093} -23.3; 60.0 4, 359 3, 633 | 726 | 66,849 —20.4| —46.8 48, 330, 894 
; j 
ae 1, 204 —48 —56. 2 5, 842 5. 181 367 | 54.792; +41 —51.5 | 62,151,372 
Michigan.................- 1, 271 —12.9 —89.6 5. 592 5, 359 120 | 113 97,936 | —14.2| —89.0 | 203, 663, 423 
aes oa 1, 080 —19.4 —89.8 4. 306 3, 933 90 | 54, 417 | —223| 8&5 | 327, 357, 978 
: | ‘ | 
ofe........................| 6,084] -335| 836] 25.433] 20,551 1,905} 2,977 | 368,946} —31.3| -825| 369, 754,657 
Ea 1,682} -—17.3 —62.0 7, 418 6, 962 141 315 | 109,853 | —-126) 54.6 | 121,671,377 
e----------- See 644 —22.5| 66.2 2, 660 2, 280 | 124 256 | 33, 138 —2%7.7 | —67.1 108, 057, 641 
BR ccccecccccnss-----2--| 1998) -—9n8| —T36 5,886 f 5. 216 654 16 | 64,532} —261|) 141! 45,060,819 
Sa 1, 638 +17.8 —75.8 7, 157 6, 919 162 76 | 79, 306 +24.9 | —75.1| 30,524,732 
EE SS 816; —29.0 —86.5 3, 339 3, 154 146 39 | 36, 897 —26.0) —85.9 | 50, 671, 130 
M ae 303 | —Z@ —69.7 1. 344 1, 163 34 147 | 15, 868 —2.9| -60.8) 14,750,888 
South Carolina _- 651 | —13.8 —67.8 2, 783 2, 650 69 29, 543 —13.8| 62.0} 26,578,860 
ee 2,600; —14.9 —62.9 10, 837 10, 589 | 218 | 30 119, 265 —18.3 —8.6 | 45, 382, 747 
ae 218 | —47.9 —76.1 1,014 952 | 60 | 2 | 10, 251 —45.6 —76.1 | 37,860,332 
RE 364 —321| —63.9 1, 377 | 1, 209 | 100 | 68 17,171; —39.9 —84.5 | 49,870,075 
ST 151 | —24.5 —52.7 649 | 7 | 35 | 57 7, 851 —2.7| 39.2 17, 171, 144 
North Dakota_........________| 6; ® | 24 | 16 3 5 2233 | +168) 91.3 , 546, 
South Dakota..........._.____| 2); @& (8) 89 | 81 | 4 | 4 | 890 | -—31.2| 64.8 5, 078, 401 
Region IX: 
ican cccenl 969/ -293| 25.4 3,902} 3, 802 | 7 24 | 43,733 | -31.1| -—37| 18,890,629 
ASSIS ae Se 7% | —26.6 —15.2 3, 398 3, 191 | 186 2 | 43,745 | —23.7 | —.2 34, 068, 466 
Missouri____.__. 1, 503 | -19.8 —83.0 | 6, 447 | 5, 884 59 504 | 82,980 | —18.9 —81.4 | 109, 661, 303 
Oklahoma... 496 | -14.3| 65.4 | 2, 190 | 1, 950 217 23 31,172| -103|) —59.4 32, 786, 774 
mn X: 
ee 719 —34.0 —87.2| 3,137] 2,883 100 154 42,025 | —31.6 —84.6 45, 606, 016 
New Mexico__.........__.. 14 (8) () | 53 | 51 0 2 680 —31.2| 85.1 6, 398, 777 
aso Leus 917 —14.5 —74.7 | 3, 870 3, 692 178 0 38,451 | ~—18.5| —71.8| 105,625,324 
n >4 | j 
(ee 108 —29.9 —6. 1 448 436 11 1 5, 866 | (7) —60.7 23, 887, 254 
ee 24 6 | @& 89 0 1, 075 —62.0 —66.1 9, 058, 976 
Montana._. 41 (8) (8) 178 178 (') Q) | 1, 965 ~18.3 —71.7 11, 819, 520 
a 7 —4.9 —72.8 306 301 4 1 5,136 | —17.5 —70.7 | 16, 257, 280 
See 1 Oo | © 4 4 0 0 58; —96. 5 | 5, 341, 326 
mn | 
Eee 53 +6.0| —74.6 233 215 | 18 0 3,098 | +16.3 —72.4 11, 772, 794 
| 4,312 —7.5 —71.8 17,777 | 14,734 1,170 1, 873 | 281,918 | —127/ —70.0 425, 469, 554 
ea 40 (6) (6) 156 155 1 0 2,269) —23.2 —14.9 6, 240, 084 
Oregon.........__- “el 66 +3.1 —85. 1 332 180 6 146 43,903 | +41.5|) —67.9 42, 052, 620 
Washington. ......__.__... , 153) +150) —54.7 719 425 25 269 9,606 | +29.5 —51.0 86, 445, 852 
Territories: 
 REANS SSeee 19 (6) (6) 93 83 10 0 1,154 | +39.4 —57.4 4, 156, 103 
SS ee 10 (6) (6) 43 | 31 | 3 | 9 635 —64.1 —86.3 13, 990, 046 
4 1 Benefits for partial and Fah unemployment are not provided by 4 Excludes $412 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 6 ot computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in 
3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and either or both periods. 
it-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 7 Data not comparable. 
maintained in the U. 8. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts * No benefits paid during September. 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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ranged from 3.3 percent in Delaware to 45 per- 
cent in Utah. Continued-claim loads represented 


Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of 
unemployment benefits paid, January 1940-October 
1943 
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only a fraction of the October 1942 levels in all 
States except Arkansas, where the volume was 
practically the same in both periods. 

The number of beneficiaries averaged 60,700 
per week during October, 19 percent less than in 
the preceding month. Except for the first 3 
months of the year, the weekly average of unem- 
ployed persons to whom benefit checks have been 
issued has represented less than one-fifth the 
number reported in the comparable month of 
1942. The substantial declines which occurred 
during this 6-month period brought the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries in October to less 
than half the April figure. In 7 States—Alaska, 
Hawaii, Idaho, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming—beneficiaries 
averaged less than 25 each week. 

Collections of $136 million deposited in State 
clearing accounts during October brought total 
collections for the first 10 months of 1943 to $1.1 
billion, 15 percent more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. Funds reserved for future 
benefits approximated $4.5 billion at the end of 
the month, 3 percent more than at the end of 
September and 39 percent above the balance on 
October 31, 1942. 


Employment Service Operations’ 


Labor-Market Developments 


Estimates of the labor force.—Although the level 
of nonagricultural employment remained un- 
changed in October, declines of 600,000 in farm 
employment and 100,000 in unemployment caused 
a drop of 700,000 in the total civilian labor force, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 
Further withdrawals for military service contrib- 
uted to the decline, but the largest single factor 
was the return of many young people to school. 
The total number of students who left the labor 
force in 1943 was about the same as in 1942, but 
the drop came a month later in 1943 as pressing 
need for labor—particularly in rural areas— 
caused students to delay their return as long as 
possible. The estimate of 700,000 unemployed 
workers in October, the lowest estimate on record, 
is less than half the figure for October 1942. 

The West Coast manpower program.—The report 
of operations under the West Coast manpower pro- 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Commission, 
and from published releases of other Government agencies. 
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gram for the period October 15-November 15 
shows encouraging progress. A saving of 97,000 
workers in the shipyards was effected without any 
major revision in the volume of shipyard activity, 
and aircraft employment turned upward for the 
first time in 4 months. Anticipated labo: require- 
ments were drastically reduced through the estab- 
lishment of employment ceilings and improved 
utilization of the labor force. A program of con- 
trolled referrals was put into effect in each of the 
critical areas, and employment-stabilization pro- 
grams throughout the entire region were revised. 
Selective Service reduced military requirements of 
the region and gave occupational deferments to 
additional numbers of workers. Twelve major 
aircraft plants reported, considerable improvement 
in labor turn-over in October, as compared with the 
preceding month. It appeared that the objectives 
of the plan as adopted on September 4 would soon 
be realized as the comprehensive program gained 
recognition and support in the region. 

Wider application of the 48-hour week.—By 
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November 15 the 48-hour week had been extended 
to all areas of acute labor shortage; it will also be 
applied within 30 days after an area is so classified 
and will be considered for areas of labor stringency 
by regional Manpower Directors and regional 
labor-management committees within 60 days 
after areas have been so classified. By the first 
of December the 48-hour week was in effect in 40 
of the 77 areas in the first group and in 19 of the 
areas in the second. 

The chief value of the application of the longer 
workweek in all labor-shortage areas is the reduc- 
tion in demand for new labor and for replacement. 
In the areas where acute labor shortages have not 
actually developed, workers are released for em- 
ployment in areas where labor conditions are even 
worse. Field reports to Washington indicate that 
in areas and industries where the longer work- 
week has been in effect the results have been 
helpful. 

Revision of employment-stabilization plans.— 
Provisions designed to assure the transfer of 
workers to war jobs and to keep essential workers 
on such war jobs went into effect on October 15. 
Reports to WMC indicate that almost all of the 
nearly 200 area plans for employment stabilization 
have been revised to include the minimum stand- 
ards which bring them into uniformity with 
Regulation No. 7, promulgated by WMC on 
August 16. This Regulation states that existing 
programs not amended by October 15 shall not be 
operative on and after that date; the provisions 
of the regional plan shall substitute for the un- 
amended area plan. 

The adoption of the minimum provisions does 


not mean that hiring of workers through the 
USES becomes mandatory throughout the country 
on October 15. Adoption of controlled referral 
plans of the type now in effect on the West Coast, 
in Buffalo and Louisville, and in other areas de- 
pends on the degree of labor shortage in certain 
localities, and in these areas the regional and area 
Manpower Directors have the authority to put 
into effect certain other provisions. 


Placement Activities 


Nonagricultural placements of the USES in 
October numbered about 858,000, the smallest 
total since May. The 5.6-percent decline is in 
contrast to a 5.0-percent increase in October 
1942, but a small decline was recorded in the 
same month of 1941. Only 16 States reported 
increased numbers of placements in October, and 
most of these increases were relatively small. 
Compared with October 1942, however, place- 
ments in the continental United States were 26 
percent higher, and the 10-month total was 37 
percent above that for the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

There was little change in the industrial or 
occupational distribution of the nonfarm place- 
ments in October, more than half were of unskilled 
workers, and nearly two-thirds were in manufac- 
turing industries. Women workers comprised 38.1 
percent of the total, compared with 30.6 percent 
a year earlier; nonwhite workers were 16.1 percent 
of the total, nearly the same proportion as in 
October 1942. 

The streamlining of interviewing activities in 
local USES offices has meant that formal applica- 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupational 
group, October 1943 
[Corrected to Noy. 30, 1943] 





Total, all occupations 


























Profes- 
Percentage change | sional | Clerical Semi. | Unskilled 
Industry division from— | and and Service | Skilled chilled and 
Number Women Non- mana- sales other 
’ . | Sentem- white gerial | | 
r | October 
1943 1942 | | 

ee ee 857 —5.6 +26.1 | 326,806 138, 151 8, 408 73, 323 87, 990 104, 992 131, 102 451, 770 
301; —340|) —76.7| ‘47 24 13 6 | 56 | 31 | 27 168 
Dhiba slices 10, 223 | —17.5 +67. 8 | 194 559 34 142 | 80 3, 596 1, 348 | 5, 023 
ae 62, 329 | —13.7 —61.3 | 1, 629 12, 185 321 | 1, 905 | 1, 104 17, 244 | 6, 335 | 35, 420 
‘ nd 561,162; — 5.9 +87.7 | 217,879 | 60, 180 | 5, 251 30, 679 10, 675 | 71, 365 | 104,016 339, 176 

Transportation, communication, “and } | | 
other public utilities_.............__._- 40, 018 | + .7 +87.6 | 7, 220 | 6, 433 | 218 5,111 | 1, 304 3, 581 | 4, 808 | 24, 996 
Wholesale and retail trade Mie 59, 422 | — .6 +29.1 | 26,616 11, 671 356 15, 965 15, 281 | 1, 650 | 4, 4 | 21, 657 

Ho a insurance, and real estate é 3,893; + 8.7 — 15 2, 307 623 | 61 2,019 | 1, 201 | 128 | 
(0 to Ry epee | 73,614 — 41 — 7.7 51, 820 | 39, 184 1, 316 | 5, 447 52, 395 2, 710 4, 10 7, 646 
haem i 46,192} —21] -—248! 18,909! 7,117 833 | 12,001; 5,844| 4,667| 5,773 17, 074 
Establishments not elsewhere classified 431| 14.7 +13.4 185 | 175 5 48 50 20 44 | 264 
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tions have not been filed for many workers who in the number of reported applications for work. 
can be placed immediately. As a consequence, in The total fell to 579,000 in October, less than half 
recent months there has been a steady decrease — the number received in October 1942. 


Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, October and January—October 1943, and 
applications received in public employment offices, October 1943, by State 
[Corrected to Nov. 30, 1943] 




























































































January- 
October 1943 October 1943 
ae. Short-time Women Nonwhite sali a 
War Manpower Commission change | ceived 
region and State Nam- Pe t- P t- from 
ber Se a - ~ - ‘oo ” Number | Janu- ber 
p- cto- um- | Per- . er- z er- ary= 
tember| ber ber | cent of — A. cent of —_ o—- cent of Octo- 1943 
1943 | 1942 total total _| total ber 
tember Septem 1942 
1943 ber 1943! 
—— 
Total ~----+--+---|857, 585 | —5.6 | +26.1 | 70,387 8.2 |326, 806 —5.3 | 38.1 |138, 151 —4.0| 16.1 |7,837,534 | +37. 5 |2579, 298 
Region I: ‘eed aaotan re 
Connecticut... __- ..-.----| 9,167] -64] —1.7 157 1.7 | 4,144 +1.2 45.2 397 +6.1 4.3 98,172 | +7.7 | 42,647 
5,325 | +7.6 | +13.3 5.5 | 1,724 —2.4 32.4 | aces .6| 57,072 | +25.4| 1,802 
Massachusetts......_____. 24, 522 +.1 | +26.1 194 -8 | 11,090 +1.0 45.2 573 —4.5 2.3 | 221,687 | +83.6 | 35, 187 
New Hampshire ioe 2,685 | +7.8 | +72.8 32 1.2] 1,266 0 47.2 3 fonccusanent (2) 21,802 | +20.9} 1,197 
Rhode Island. ___. ..----| 7,771 | -11.4] 49.0 117 1.5 | 3,208 —8.6| 41.3 215 —7.7 2.8 | 55,439 | +53.1 | 11,655 
So gia ated oe 1,016 | —30.6 | +47.5 10 1.0 348 | —42.7 4.3 | OLS 0 8,188 | +22.3 173 
ion 4 
ae i foitne teh aeins ea | 82,127 | -—5.5| +5.4 | 27, 228 33.2 | 39,633 —4.6 | 48.3 | 28,142 —2.0| 34.3 | 749,608 | +19.6| 78,269 
egion | 
Delaware PRR ES 2,867 | -19.6 | +52.3 0} o | 14,161} 14) 405) 650) 17.3) 227] 21,032] +454) 1, 
New Jersey_................- 32,393 | —10.4 [4112.9 | 1,367 4.2 | 12,939 —5.9| 39.9 | 4,649 —13.8 14.4 | 285,853 | +89.3 | 28,011 
Py ain meaiogweld i 45,249 | +7.5 | +50.3 1,768 3.9 | 17, 564 +2.0 38.8 | 7,077 +31.5 15.6 | 367,276 | +36.9 | 69,477 
jon : | 
istrict of Columbia. -_. 3,927 | +20.3 +.7 | 1,204 33.0 | 2,512 +4.4 64.0 | 2,912 +25. 1 74.2 570 | —37.8 | 6,492 
Maryland.__........ : 16, 869 | +25.1 | +61.7 92 .5| 8,331 +29. 7 49.4 | 4,585 +62.6 | 27.2) 146,254 | +803] 3,088 
North Carolina _.__. .| 18,666 | —21.3 | +33.1 311 1.7 | 7,266 —25. 5 38.9 | 6,178 —44.1 33.1 | 168,899 +.3 6, 144 
RS | 9,299; -—85| +9.6 92 1.0; 3,526 —7.0| 37.9] 3,574 —15.1 38.4 | 81,327) —2.2| 10,761 
West Virginia. _- | 7,647 | +6.2 | +60.2 271 3.5 | .1,699 +12.4| 222 429 +28.4 5.6 | 63,181 | +67.9 | 6,282 
on Vv: 
Kentucky. ._._. | 16,665 | —16.6 |+118.3 210 1.3 | 4,984 —15.9| 29.9] 2,216 —35.0 13.3 | 133,320 | +68.6 5,610 
Michigan | 32,950} —9.1 | +57.1 306 .9 | 14,181 —10.6 | 43.0) 3,948 +9.4 | 12.0 | 304,935 | +82.4/| 6,310 
me -| 61,430 | —8.9 | +39.8 | 6,915] 11.3 | 24,470) 11.9] 39.8] 9,862 —-8| 16.1 | 563,287 | +648) *7, 
on : 
Tilinois. . . . ~-------+-| 28,640 | —87 | 461.7 | 1,164 4.1 | 11,360 —7.1| 39.7) 4,207| +345] 147] 253,229/ +19.0| 45,379 
Indiana Ma | 31,941 | —7.6/+4097.0| 963 3.0 | 14,445 +.2 45.2 | 1,864 —13.7 5.8 | 236,232 | +66.9 | 36, 406 
ane 15, —21.5 | +26.2 497 3.2| 6,143 —3.6} 40.0 63 —65.0 .4| 174,289 | +431] 12,063 
egion V 
Alabama............ | 17,482 | —1.3 | +93.3 63 .4| 5,879 +7.7 33.6 | 4,523 —7.7 25.9 | 156,029 |+-147.6 | 4 11,756 
Florida ve ...-| 19,302 | —3.8 |+146.5 328 1.7] 6,116 —10.1 31.7 | 5,605 —.8 29.0 | 173,100 |+109.0 | 8,193 
ail iis ss canes | 20,860 | —21.3 |4156.8 on ‘1| #222} -16.9| 28! 4716; —15.0| 226] 187,521 |4+146.7| 5,018 
Mississippi... ____. ..-| 9,123 | —11.2 | 423.9 18 3) 3190 —8.4| 343] 3,106 —5.3| 34.0) 9%, +15. 2 | 13, 858 
South Carolina... : 6,068 | —29.6) +6.7 | 192 3.2 | 2,226 —25.6 36.7 | 1,810 —36. 2 29.8 64,817 | +12.8 8, 200 
anne ; . 12,744 | —24.4| 460.5 | 198 1.6| 4,118 —8.1 32.3 | 3,105 —20.2|} 24.4) 128,779) +75.3| 9,911 
egion VIII: | | 
Towa... _.. ...| 13,186 | —6.3| 480.6!  408| 31] 5670| -100| 431/ 25| -—7.5|/ 22 +44.5 | 10,339 
Minnesota = ----| 12,678 | —19.6 | —11.4| 1,810 14.3} 3,322 —%.6| 2.2 126| +15.6 1.0} 147,948 | +73.6 | 13,555 
Nebraska. ____- ----| 4,228| -—096| —64.4 355 8.4} 1,122 —6.1 26.5 153 —34.6 3.6 212; —5.3 5, 076 
North Dakota_. 1,643 | +46.4 | +19.1 | 47 28.6 506 +19.9 30.8 5 are. 2.8 15, 617 +.9 2,062 
——— 1,224 | —17.0| —42.5 107 8.7 391 —24.2 31.9 94 —37.3 7.7 , 489 | —41.4 1, 383 
egion : | 
Arkansas..........._...._..| 7,460| 41.6|-43.0! 373| 5.0| 244| -71| 328| 2365] +109] 31.7] 92,980] —25.2| 7,720 
Kansas. 10,574 | —26.0 | —29.3 496 4.7) 4,305) -205| 40.7) 1,007| -—20.0) 10.4) 132,810) +28.9) 2,674 
Missouri... 21, 07 —18.4 | —35.6 468 2.2) 8,463 —2.3| 40.1) 2,454| -20.0/ 116 592 | +11.3 |} 11,168 
em. 8,137) -21/ -29) 907) 11.1] 2040 —6.0| 25.1/ 1,225) -M46] 15.1) 90,505) +292) 2817 
egion X: } | 
Louisiana : 8,927 | +37.3 | +79.8 129 1.4| 2,955] +423.4/ 33.1] 2,863) +17.9/ 321] 60,886/) +144) 8,297 
New Mexico _. 1,317 | —27.6 | —35.6 28 2.1 211 —30.8| 16.0 106 —17.2 8.0} 20,709 | —21.6/| 1,050 
ane. ‘ 42,668 | -—6.7| +33) 1,751 4.1 | 13, 555 —9.6| 31.8 | 12,011 +10.5| 28.1 420,435) +48) 41,420 
on by | | ’ 
olorado. 8, 434 | +5.7} +4116!) 7 9.3] 2,120 —15.9| 25.1 146 —14.6 1.7} 61,035) +7.6] 2,262 
Idaho ptt 3,275| +.8| —75.1| 270 8.2 781 +2.6|} 23.8 7 eae 1.3] 31,752] —32.2}| 1,907 
Montana we? 2,695 | —12.9] —22.8| 181 6.7 345 —21,1 12.8 | 59 +5.4 2.2} 21,918) —21.5| 3,648 
Utah..... 5, 016 —.5 | —15.2) 57 | 1.1} 1,545 —13.0 30.6} 569 +5.2 11.3 78,799 | +85.2 219 
aerate : 2,239 | +3.3 | +45.6 | 23! 1 298 —15.8 13.3 | ROE 1.7 16,504 | —18.6 634 
on : | | 
Arizona 5,562 -136/+201/ 1m | 22/ 2032] +7.9| 36.5) 761) —48/ 137] 46,065) +942 753 
California. __. 91,714 +12.7] +15.5 | 9,015 9.8 | 34,519 +13.9| 37.6] 7,058 +8.8 7.7 | 803,481 | +33.0 | 25, 659 
Nevata ¥e 4,163 +6.0 | +54.0 492; 11.8| 603; +29) 145| 245 +5.6 5.9 | 37,468 | +39.4 855 
Oregon wees 20,182; +6.7| +45.7| 2,878 14.3 | 7,811 +9.2| 387] 520 +49. 0 2.6 | 195,401/+91.5 | 2,219 
Washington é 39,065 -—6.3 | +99.3/ 5,153 13.2 | 12,074 —6.5| 30.9 | 1,436 +27.4 3.7 | 285,715 | +92.8 887 
a -y only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in 3 Excludes renewals for Alabama, Connecticut, Mississippi, Ohio; data not 
months. repo . 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 4 Excludes renewals; data not reported. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Service’ 


The great need for additional workers continues 
to be the most important factor affecting railroad 
placement and unemployment insurance opera- 
tions. As of October 1 it was estimated that 
personnel needs for the industry were 116,000, or 
9,000 more than a morith earlier. Reports show 
that railroad labor shortages became more grave 
in all parts of the country except the South. Lack 
of replacements for workers leaving the industry, 
particularly from the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments, was reflected in a further decrease in em- 
ployment on class I railroads, from 1,374,000 in 
mid-September to 1,368,000 in mid-October. 


Employment Service 


Ten percent more workers were placed in rail- 
road jobs in October than were placed in Septem- 
ber, and the October total was three times that for 
1942. Verified placements numbered 29,200. Em- 
ployer orders, openings, and referrals were also 
more numerous than in the preceding month, but 
the increases were relatively smaller than in place- 
ments. 

The principal change in the occupational dis- 
tribution of placements was an increase of 16 
percent in the number of laborer jobs filled. The 
number of station and platform laborer jobs filled 
rose by 1,500, while placements in shop and stores 
jobs and maintenance-of-way jobs each exceeded 
the September totals by about 500. Helpers and 
apprentices were placed in almost 300 more jobs 
in October than in the preceding month, an- in- 
crease of about 13 percent. Placements of clerical 
workers, skilled shopmen, and trainmen fell off 
slightly. 

More placements were verified in October than 
in September in all the Board regions except 
Kansas City. The sharpest rises—74, 24, and 21 
percent—occurred in the San Francisco, Atlanta, 
and Cleveland regions, respectively. In July- 
October the New York region placed more than 
six times as many workers as in the corresponding 
period of last year, and the Atlanta and Cleveland 
regions each placed about five times as many. 


* Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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The Dallas region last year still had substantial 
labor reserves which have since been depleted, 
with the result that placements in that region 
were 13 percent lower than a year ago. In the 
other regions, placements were from 20 to 175 
percent higher than last year. 

Interregional placements, that is, workers 
recruited by one region for jobs in another, num- 
bered 1,669 in October, 13.5 percent more than 
the preceding month. As in September, more than 
half of these recruits were transported to job 
locations in the San Francisco region, although 
some workers were sent to every Board region. 
In the country as a whole, trainmen, clerical work- 
ers, shop laborers, and trackmen constituted the 
majority of the interregional workers placed. 

During October, 14 orders listing 639 openings 
were placed in clearance with one or more Board 
regions. Among the workers sought were signal- 
men and signalmen assistants, trackmen, switch- 
men, ice handlers, mail handlers, shop helpers and 
laborers, coach cleaners, and brakemen. 

In July and August 1942 the Board appealed to 
railroad annuitants and pensioners with urgently 
needed experience to return to railroad work. 
In the following 12 months, some 374 annuitants 
notified the Board that they were resuming their 
stations in the industry and intended to remain 
in service until the war was won. In addition, 
many annuitants returned to railroad service for 
a short period only, and many others became 
employed in service not covered by the acts. 

The 374 annuitants represented 95 occupations 
of which machinists and telegraphers were numeri- 
cally most important. In general, the returning 
annuitants were railroad veterans, and approxi- 
mately five-sixths of them possessed skills or ex- 
perience of a technical or supervisory nature. 
Their average age, as of the time they resumed 
service, was 67 years and 7 months, although the 
range was from 50 to 83 years. 

A much larger group—105,000 in December 
1942—-consisted of those who were eligible to 
receive annuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act but who were still in service in the railroad 
industry. It has been roughly estimated that in 
the 2 years ended June 1943 at least 7,000 more 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 


claims received, and benefit payments 


certified, by specified period, 1942-44 





| 1943-44 


1942-43 









































Period | — Benefit payments ? | : Benefit payments ? 
|p pp. ca- a | } App lica- ’ juin 
Placements tions ! Claims | Placements | tlons | -laims 
Number Amount | Number Amount 
| ee ee 

July-October 121, 300 | 2, 640 8, 039 5,806 | $150,372 49, 260 | 13, 013 | 46, 020 35, 438 $759, 166 
July.... - al 29, 276 | 1, 024 | 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 | 15, 628 | 6, 642 11, 134 7, 263 148, 236 
August is | 36, 090 | 697 | 2, 006 1, 565 40, 342 | 12, 922 | 3, 213 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
September. - es 26, 688 | 449 2, 036 1, 576 41,951 | 11, 315 1, 865 11, 566 9, 265 204, 345 
October ; 29, 246 470 1, 963 | 1, 452 38, 956 9, 404 1, 293 10, 913 8, 642 187, 823 





1! Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


workers had postponed their retirement than would 
have done so under other conditions. 


Unemployment Insurance Operations 


Serious labor shortages in the railroad industry 
continued to keep unemployment insurance opera- 
tions at a low level in October. The drop in rail- 
road employment noted above had little effect on 
the number of claims and payments, both of 
which were somewhat smaller than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Present indications are that benefit payments 
for seasonal unemployment during the winter 
months will be even fewer than last winter’s. It 
is expected that the railroads, to an even greater 
extent than last year, will shift maintenance-of- 
way laborers to shop work when weather conditions 
prevent outdoor activities. In some instances 
similar transfers of surplus train-and-engine- 


2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


service workers may also be made. Such trans- 
fers serve the dual purpose of alleviating short- 
ages in the shop forces and retaining employees so 
that they will be available next spring. Informa- 
tion already received points to the absorption, at 
the end of the ore-shipping season, of the greater 
part of the surplus of workers on the iron-ore 
roads in the Lake Superior area by other roads in 
the same area. 

Some 470 unemployed railroad workers applied 
for certificates of benefit rights in October, a few 
more than in September but only about one-third 
the number in October 1942. More than one- 
fourth of the applications were received in the 
New York region. Through October, 2,640 
workers had indicated some unemployment by 
filing applications in this benefit year, and cer- 
tificates were issued to 2,460. 

The 1,960 claims for benefits received in October 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days for certifications in benefit year 1943-44, by month ! 





All certifications 








| | Aver 
Type of certification and age Per 
period | Aver- | Aver- | num- | cent Aver- 
Num-| age | age | ber of ofall | 28e 
| ber | pay- | daily | com- | certifi pay- 
| ment | bene t| = feations| Ment 
days? 
| 
Certifications for first regis- | 
tration period: | | 
| sa 304 | $18. 94 $3.17 | 5.97 | 69.4 $22. 15 
edi cdiniaed a 551-| 20.35 3.44; 5.92| 66.1 23. 98 
September... ___.- | 341} 20.52] 3.33) 616| 724] 23.29 
October...... .... | 27) 19.78] 3.32] 595] 65.3] 23.63 
Certifications for subsequent | 
registration periods: 
July 1943___. 21 | 27.64 2. 86 9. 67 90.5 | 28.55 
August... _. 968 29.75 | 3.32 8. 06 74.6 33. 67 
September. _- 1,239 29.14 3. 28 SSS 71.9 33. 50 
October.........--- | 28.29/ 3.32 8.52) 67.5 | 33.50 





Certifications with 14 | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 dzys of 
days of unemployment 



































unemployment unemployment 
Aver- Aver- 
age : age 
| Aver ~— Aver- | Aver- | num- pa Aver- | Aver- | num- 
| cage | sith | age | age | berot | spay | age | age | ber o 
| daily | cortif-| Pay- | dail COM~ | cortig-| PAY: = com- 
— | cations ment | benefit bax cations ment t pen 
days? days * 
$3. 16 30.6 | $11.65 | $3.21 Tf re Peewee RPE ies. CS 
3. 43 33.9 13.29; 3.49 +S 5 eee enero Mi 
3. 33 27.6 | 13.26 3.35 | 5 as ae ee 
3.38 | 34.7 | 12. 54 ian | See laimactcdiie  soliieantaiaie 
286) 95) 19.00) 202 | Os) €0)-c. die ware 
3.37 | 19.8 21.31 | 3.05 6. 98 5.6 $7. 26 $3. 30 2.20 
3. 35 | 23.3 | 20.24) 2.97 6. 81 4.8 | 7.00 3. 44 2. 04 
| 3.35) 28 21.76 | 3.20 6. 81 8.7 | 5.71 3.10 1, 84 














! Data cover oy certifications for unemployment in the current benefit 
year. Data for initial certifications in all months and subsequent certifica- 
tions in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for subsequent certifi- 
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cations in other months, except total number of certifications and average 
payment for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 

? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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constituted the smallest monthly total since the 
establishment of railroad unemployment insur- 
ance in 1939. The majority of the claims con- 
tinued to be made in three regions—Atlanta, New 
York, and Chicago—which received more than 
60. percent of the October total. In the first 4 
months of the current year 8,000 claims were 
received, as compared with 46,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942-43. 

Railroad workers received 1,450 unemployment 
insurance benefit payments amounting to $38,000 
in October. An additional $900 was paid to two 
States to reimburse them for payments made 
under their unemployment compensation laws to 
employees of a company which has since been 
ruled as covered under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. The number of certifications 
made in October was about 8 percent smaller than 
the number in September and 83 percent less than 
the October 1942 figure. 


Payments for initial periods of unemployment 
averaged $19.78, compared with $20.52 in Sep. 
tember. The decrease was due almost entirely to 
a decline—from 6.16 in September to 5.95 in 
October—in the average number of compensable 
days per registration period. The average daily 
benefit rate of $3.32 for initial certifications was 
1 cent lower than in the preceding month. 

The average subsequent payment decreased 
85 cents in October, to $28.29. The average 
daily benefit rate was the same as that for initial 
certifications and was 4 cents higher than in 
September, but the average number of compen- 
sable days per registration period, 8.52, was lower 
than the September average, 8.88. 

During the month, 300 benefit accounts were 
opened for railroad workers, raising the total for 
the current fiscal year to 1,700. In the corre- 
sponding 4 months of the preceding year, 9,200 
accounts were established. 
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: Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 


Certified, October 1943 iethen latent ena ee 


| 
| The award of monthly benefits to 20,500 indi- | 
































October 1943 
viduals and the termination of entitlements for Pino 
es: nearly 6,300 beneficiaries in October brought the ING AEA Raa | dinntase =| amount 
. | number of monthly benefits in force at the end of of ben- | Amount ERY bese ae Jan-~Oct. 
r the month to 856,000. This number represented ies! eee Ament 
a net increase of slightly less than 14,200, the small- =~ 
| est for any month of the year. Monthly benefits *____| 730,817 | $13, 645,372 |100.0 | 100.0 | $127, 060, 694 
r Almost 135,000 of the benefits in force at the Supplemeatary *w.138 | Laser | ike | “ee Tt ois 927 
- | end of October were in conditional or deferred- Child's 2-777) “Sa| Sater | t3a| “| “Poems 
0 | payment status. During September and Octo- oe iew'e. 7. | “ae 6 176 13 “3; “ol Sie 
ber, child’s benefits in conditional-payment status Onis | oi 80s | areas | 22 | aoe] aneomove 
decreased both in absolute number and as a per- see sells = i = < 404, 324 
centage of the total in force, as large numbers of = “Uubs"ee'tmena| ‘io! oo1 1 482, 58 pes) Te 
children gave up their summer employment and o— --- n “ inet. eo + ae 
returned to school; in spite of this decrease, how- 
ever, the percentage of child’s benefits in suspen- _gnanace in status effective alter cortibention rus Which takes account of 
sion was still higher at the end of October than at Totudes retroactive payments, 
the end of May before the close of the school term. Number of Gessaned worhese om Whete wanes peunente aaa aiaae 


be ro Ne a to — bee es after py agen Pape if no sur- 
. . ° ° a vivor cou e ent to mon or mon w w 
The increases 1n the percentages of primary, wife’s, 6 Payable with respect to wedllies who died prior to January a _ 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during the month, by type of 
benefit, October 1943 


{Current month’s data corrected to Nov. 27, 1943] 













































































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s |Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action ‘ l | | | | 
— Amount “per | | Amount | Ns ber, | Amount —_ Amount os Amount) ber | Amount — Amount 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1943 ...- 841, 843 $15, 338, 720 365, 131 $8, 476, 881 104, 728 $1, 208, o4sians, 765 's2, 892, 352142, 482) $856, 016 89, 953 $1, 770, 341) 3,784) $49, 486 
Current-payment status... --- etn 12, 832, 123) 294, 930; 6, 886, 381) 88, 394 aay ot 13, 543) 2, 621 oe 870) 842, 951/67, 620) 1, 331, 3,728; 48,791 
Deferred-payment status. .__--- | 3,381! 65,251) 2,103) 45,804) — 382) 4, 648 435 5,556} 143 7 375| 316 2 32 
Conditional- ecm status ___- 1128, 377| 2, 441, 346) 68,098) 1, 544,696) 15,952) 188, 457) 21, 787 265, 214 469 9, 690'22,017| 432, 626) 54 663 
Suspended. ._..- . 108, 493| 2,019, 759| 59, 089| 1, 298, 732| 13, 340| 152, 691| 18,694| 226,583) 207| 6, 060/17,022| 335,073, 51 620 
Ee | 19, 884) 421, 587; 9,009) 245,964) 2,612 35, 7! 3, 093 38, 631 172 3, 630) 4, 995 , 553 3 43 
Actions during October 1943: | | 
Benefits awarded. _....._.-.--.- 20, 530 378, 628} 6,872) 173,318) 2,585) 34,094) 6,703 84, 154) 1,539} 31,131) 2,743 54, 742 88 1, 189 
Entitlements terminated Wek docs 6, 265 110, 766} 1, 916) 45, 513 923) 11, 575} + 2,076 26, 755 131 2, 630} 1, 190 23, 914 29 379 
Net adjustments ¢....__.__- ---| —S4 812 —" —4, —5| —41| —63 328 0 52) —2 471 0 6 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1943___ |856, 024) 15, 607, 394/370, 073) 8, 604, 682/106, 385) 1, 316, 122/240, 329) 2, 950, 079/43, 890) 884, 569/91, 504) 1, 801,640) 3,843) 50,302 
Current-payment status_-__... 721, 027; 13, 028, 659)297, 573) 6, 959. 941) $9, 419) 1,115, 450|218, 914) 2, 691, 918/43, 230) 870, 497/68, 105) 1, 341, 279) 3,786] 49, 574 
Deferred-payment status _.__.. | 3, 252 62,030} 1,976) 42, 934 340| 4,172 508 6, 297 134 3,310} 291 5, 274 3 43 
Conditional-payment status. ...|131, 745) 2, 516, 705 70, 524) 1, 601, 807) 16,626) 196, 500) 20,907 251,864) 526); 10, 762|23,108| 455, 087 54 685 
Suspended.___.............-- |111, 649} 2,089, 591) 61,477) 1,354,016) 13,991; 160,332) 17,815) 213,192) 349 6, 983/17,967| 354, 440 50 628 
Lo REE Pe -| 20, 096 427,114] 9,047} | 247,791] 2, 635 36,168) 3,092 38,672) 177 3,779) 5,141; 100, 647 4 57 
! 
1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent nite period; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations sus nded benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. enefits are terminated when a benefi ciary dies or loses entitlement to 
2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to benefite for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum visions 
in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefi- actions. 
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and widow’s current benefits were enough to offset 
the decline in the percentage of child’s benefits 
in suspension, and the proportion of all benefits 
in force which were in suspension remained at 13 
percent from August 31 to October 31. 
Monthly benefits amounting to $13.6 million 
were certified during the month for 730,800 bene- 





ficiaries. Certifications of monthly benefits dur- 
ing the first 10 months totaled more than $127 
million, exceeding by more than $5 million the 
amount certified during all of 1942. Lump-sum 
payments based on the wages of 10,100 deceased 
workers amounted to $1.4 million, and brought the 
10-month total to $14.9 million. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act’ 


Benefit payments certified in October amounted 
to $11.2 million—slightly less than the September 
peak. Employee annuities alone accounted for 
more than $9.2 million, the highest monthly 
amount ever certified for this class of benefit. 
Pension payments totaled $1.4 million, and sur- 
vivor payments accounted for the remaining 
$600,000. 

The number of applications received for em- 
ployee annuities remained at approximately the 
same level as in recent months—1,770; the 
monthly average for July-October was 1,788, com- 
pared with 1,456 for the corresponding period of 
1942-43. The number of annuities certified 
showed a similar gain. In the first 4 months of 
1942-43, an average of 1,297 claims were certified 
each month. In the same 4 months of the current 
fiscal year, the average was 1,533, with 1,452 
annuities certified in October. 

Compared with 128,000 employee annuities in 
force a year ago, at an average monthly rate of 
$65.98, the Board was paying 135,000, averaging 
$66.25, at the end of October. Pensions in force 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 





dropped from 26,500 to 23,300 in the same period, 
while the average payment rose from $58.94 to 
$59.09. The number of survivor annuities in- 
creased from 3,200 to 3,500, but the average pay- 
ment decreased from $32.17 to $31.86. Death- 
benefit annuities fell off slightly in both number 


Table 2.—Retirement benefits: Employee-annuity ap- 
plications received and disposed of, cumulative 
through June 1943 and in fiscal year 1942-43 | 














Cumu- 

“ re , lative Fiscal year 
Administrative action through | 1942-43 

June 1043 | 
Applications to be disposed of, total............... 200, 605 23, 189 
Pending at beginning of period | 6, 195 
Received 217, 326 | 17, 812 
Net deduction for inactive claims 16,721 | 1218 
Applications disposed of, total 195, 119 | 17, 703 
Certified for employee annuity 177, 118 | 16, 114 

Not certified for employee annuity: 

Disallowed—no creditable service 12, 161 | 576 
{neflective—applicant died 5, 511 | 979 
Abandoned | 329 | ca) 
Applications pending at end of period 5, 486 | 5, 486 





: Certifications are reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approx- 
imately the 20th. Other data are on calendar-month basis. To this extent, 
applications pending are overstated: claims certified after close of accounting 
period, too late to be added to annuity rolls as of June 30, numbered 628 in 
1942 and 550 in 1943. 

1 Adjusted for a few cases previously disposed of but reopened during the 
year. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, October 1943 ' 
































Pensions to former car- — Death-benefit annul- 
Total Employee annuities rier pensioners Survivor annuities ties 3 
Period and action sanitation = ———e — 2 
| Number Amount Number Amount | Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1943 161,774 | $10,403,306 | 134,112 $8,878,517 | 23, 554 $1, 391, 697 3, 490 $111, 234 | 618 $21, 856 
During October 1943: | 
Initial certifications 1, 544 | 102; 787 1, 452 90, 728 1 57 36 | 1,047 55 1, 954 
Terminations by death (de- | 
duct)... + 2 tent sl 1,071 65, 885 747 48, 985 235 13, 882 | 16 | 470 7 2, S47 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1043---_- 162, 232 10, 441, 655 134, 804 8, 930, 704 23, 319 1, 377, 899 | 3, 39 111, 700 600 21, 262 
Total payments (net) ws: tg RRS, 9, 246, 260 pponeweeoes 1, 362, 990 | SENS yy 27, 439 
4 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, termina- 


Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
beneficiary died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and termina- 
tions for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported 








tions are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calendar- 
month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such pay ments are counted as single items. ‘Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $465,213 for lump-sum death benefits. : 
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and amount, from 620 averaging $35.87, to 600 
averaging $35.44. Lump-sum death benefits cer- 
tified in October 1942 numbered 985 at an average 
of $334.61; this October, 1,237 were certified and 
benefits averaged $369.49. 

Adjudicative load in 1942-48.—The 23,200 
applications for employee annuities handled in 
1942-43 (table 2) represented a 6-percent decline 
from the total for the preceding year. The 
number of employee-annuity applications to be 
handled in the course of a year equals the number 
of active applications carried over from the end 
of the preceding year plus those which were 
received as active applications or transferred to 
that status during the year. An application is 
active if the applicant has stopped working and 
the beginning date of the annuity is not more 
than 30 days in the future, or if the applicant has 
died; all others are classified as inactive until 
such time as they become active. 


The Board certified 16,100 employee annuities 
in 1942-43. Nearly 1,600 cases were closed 
without certification because the applicant died 
before any benefit could become payable, had no 
creditable service, or abandoned his claim while 
it was in the process of adjudication. If an ap- 
plicant dies after the beginning date of his annuity 
but before payments have begun, and if the 
annuity accrual is less than 4 percent of the 
credited compensation after 1936, no annuity is 
certified but the lump-sum death benefit is paid 
without reduction. If the accrued payments 
amount to more than 4 percent of the compensa- 
tion, they are certified to the survivors and no 
death benefit is payable. The number of active 
applications pending adjudication declined during 
the year and stood at 5,500 on June 30 (see foot- 
note 1, table 2). More than 16,700 claims were in 
inactive status on that date. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Table 3.—Disposition of potential claims for survivor benefits based on deaths of covered individuals reported 
through June 1943 and in fiscal year 1943, by status of individual! 





Administrative action 


EE ae ee ee 
ey GI CO CORED. on icnccucnccascdas sees: 


Certified for survivor benefits, total. . 
Lump-sum death benefit.........- 
Survivor annuity only. , 
Death-benefit annuity only 
Survivor and death- benefit annuity 

Not certified for survivor benefits, tot: 
No benefit due 
Benefit due but unpaid 


Cases pending at end of period. . 


Cases to be disposed of, total 


Pending at beginning of period 
Deaths reported 
Cases reconsidered 


Cases disposed of, total 


Certified for survivor benefits, total 
Lump-sum death benefit 
Survivor annuity only 
Death-benefit annuity only 
Survivor and death-benefit annuity 
Not certified for survivor benefits, total 
No benefit due 
Benefit due but unpaid .- 


Cases pending at end of period _- 













































































Benefit status of deceased worker 
Had ap- Was certified for annuity before 
Total plied for July 1, 1943 - 
Had not ap-| annuity 
plied for | which bg 
annuity not certi- 
fied before Total — 1937 wee 
| July 1, 1943 
Cumulative through June 1943 
123, 870 | 72, 819 | 6, 870 44, 181 34, 794 9, 387 
119,448 | 69,015 | 6, 587 43,846 | 34, 664 9, 182 
| -79, 796 64, 904 | 5, 267 | 9, 625 3, 171 6, 454 
| 70, 124 | 64, 904 4, 193 1, 027 Ne 5 Rare 
| tie 144 2,144 $006 (.....-.actee 
a 5, 902 | dial S54 BGR cinqabddl 5, 048 
1, 482 | 76 4 eee 1, 406 
39, 652 4,111 | 1, 320 34, 221 31, 493 2,728 
| 36, 159 1, 109 974 34, 076 31, 483 2, 593 
3, 493 3, 002 346 145 10 135 
4, 422 | 3, 804 | 283 if 335 130 205 
| Fiscal year 1942-43 
| g,602| = 18,209) 1,313 | 10,120 8, 500 1, 620 
we 3, 390 273 | 382 105 
| 25344} 14, B10 1,032 9, 702 8, 366 1, 336 
4 253 | 209 8 36 29 7 
———— = = = ————————— = 
| 25,220| 14, 405 | 1,030 | 9, 785 8, 370 1,415 
16, 067 | 13, 491 | ¥40 1, 636 744 892 
14, 843 | 13, 491 | 923 429 7 See ea 
327 | | 12 315 064 ci ae 
77 | | 5 770 eeceeescess 770 
122 | 0 7) ee 122 
9, 153 | 914 | 90 8, 149 7, 626 523 
8, 301 110 | 64 8, 127 7,619 508 
852 | 804 | 26 22 7 15 
4,422 | 3 804 | 283 335 130 205 














! Certifications are reported on an accounting-month basis ended on ap- 
proximately the 20th, and deaths of employee annuitants are reported through 
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the 10th. Other data are on calendar-month basis. To this extent, cases 
pending do not represent exact data as of June 30. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


} Income payments to individuals of $12.2 
billion in October were 1.4 percent above the 
September level, resuming the 2-year increase in 
income payments which was slowed in September. 
In September the sharp decrease in seasonally 
adjusted farm income nearly offset the increase in 
other types of income payments. In October 
farm income as well as other major components of 
income payments recorded increases. It is un- 
likely that the three most important factors in the 
rise in income payments—manufacturing pay 
rolls, Government pay rolls (including pay of the 
armed forces), and farm income—have yet reached 
their maximum levels for the war period, although 
there are evidences of slackening in the rate of 
increase. 

Compensation of employees, accounting for 
71 percent of all payments, amounted to $8.7 


billion, 22 percent above the October 1942 level. 
About two-thirds of this increase is attributable 
to the rise in manufacturing and governmental 
pay rolls, including pay of the armed forces, 
Employment has increased in manufacturing and 
Government service—and also in transportation 
and public utilities, which represent a smaller 
proportion of total wages—while employment in 
mining, construction, trade, and service has 
decreased. 

Entrepreneurial income in October amounted to 
$2.3 billion, rising 1.6 percent over September as 
farm income resumed its upward trend. Divi- 
dends and interest payments recorded a 1.3-per- 
cent gain over September payments. 

Direct relief payments were $78 million, about 
the level during most of this year; increases in 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind have offset 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 : 


{In millions; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1943] 





| Entrepre- Public aid 
































Compen- | 2eurial | nividends Social | 
Calendar year and month Total? | sation of a. | and | | epee ewe | Military 
employees?) "°° Tens | interest | Work Direct oa st allowances’ 
| royalties | relief* | relief * | y 
| | 
$68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 | ee 
72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 | 1, 639 | 836 9) siaiepame 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 | 8, 233 | 2, 004 | 1, 008 RP Lscssccctalh 
70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 | 8, 891 | 1, 870 | 1, 071 oe} epee oe 
76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 | 9,175 | 1, 577 | 1, 098 LE Linccnoutadia 
92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 | 9, 653 | 1, 213 1, 112 TUT Eictacchaill 
115, 506 79, 427 23, 145 | 9, 331 | 586 | 1, 061 1, 823 $122 
| | | 
10, 250 7 2, 025 | 72 26 | 85 143 
10, 600 7, 2, 125 | 778 24 | 84 136 | 35 
10, 841 2, 170 | 784 | 2 | 84 137 42 
| | 
| | | 
11, 013 | 7,773 2, 151 | 791 | 19 33 139 | 56 
11, 236 | 7,913 | 2, 231 | 799 15 | 81 139 | 58 
11, 448 8, 007 2, 340 | 806 il 78 141 | 4 
11, 614 | 8, 140 | 2, 364 | 813 7 7 138 | 75 
11, 680 | 8, 220 | 2, 348 820 4 76 138 74 
11, 826 | 8, 357 | 2, 341 828 2 77 140 80 
11, 930 8, 457 | 2, 334 837 0 | 78 140 83 
12, 066 | 8, 524 2, 388 | 847 0 7 140 89 
12, 067 | 8, 612 | 2, 280 | 859 0 78 142 95 
12, 239 | 8, 731 | 2,317 | 870 0 78 142 160 
| 











1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- 
ties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936-42 see October 1943 
Bulletin; October payment is $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to the armed forces but not ewe em dependents. 

‘E of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. xcludes 
earnings 0 — employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of employees. 

3 Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Admin- 
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istration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents of members of the armed 
forces; portion deducted from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of militaryjpay rolls. 


Source: U, 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Class B, and Class B-1.!_ Class A dependents are 
the wife, children, and divorced wife of the en- 
listed man (and husband and children of an en- 
listed woman, if they are in fact dependent on her). 
Class B and B-1 dependents are the same group— 
parents, brothers, and sisters of the enlisted man— 
and are differentiated only by the degree of de- 
pendency. Class B-1 dependents are those who 
have received “‘the chief portion” of their support 
from the enlisted man; Class B dependents, who ‘ 
receive allowances only if there are no B-1 
dependents, are those who received ‘‘a substantial 


families under the Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- __ portion’”’ of their support from the serviceman. 
1 See Bulletins for July 1942 (p. 3), December 1942 (pp. 22-30), and Novem- 


ance Act of 1942 as amended October 1943 are 
ber 1943 (pp. 2-3) for provisions of original act and the amendments of October 
made to three classes of dependents: Class A, 1943. 


decreases in general assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children. 

The allowances paid by the Government to 
dependents of members of the armed forces, which 
have been included in compensation of employees 
since September 1942, have been separated this 
month and are shown in table 1 under military 
allowances. The amounts deducted from, or 
charged to, the pay of the members of the armed 
forces toward the dependents’ allowances are still 
included in compensation of employees as part of 
military pay rolls. Payments to servicemen’s 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 | 


{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1943] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 





























| EE TCE 
Monthly retirement and Dei . funds . 
disability payments ? Survivor payments | toem- 
eS EEE: Meee eI La ploy- 
| | | | ees 
Calendar year Total Monthly Lump-sum leav- State | Rail- 
and month ; . Civil Vet- om a ing unem- | road 
| Total | social —_ | Serv- | erans | oll ret. Rail. | Civil | Vet- ro ploy- — 
Secur- | posicn ice Ad- ia: Rail- | . a’ hie ail- ment | ploy- 
| ity — Com- | minis- —_— road | er ‘ a oad — 2 ee = Total | com- | ment 
Act? | (ee, | mis- trae | “2 iReting.| OS |S Retire- “™ pensa- | Insur- 
Act* | sions | tions | JY, | ment | Minis: | ity |“ment | Com-| minis-| ice tion | ance 
| Act? | gop | tra, | Act? | ace g | mis- | tra- laws " | Act 12 
| } tion § ‘thy sion § | tion 1° 
1936... | $461, 760 $458, 765 $683/ $51, 630/$299, 001/._.___- $2) $99, 992). __. .| qe $4, 002 $3, 305! $2, 864 $131 , ee 
1937... 505,143 499, 532 40,001} 53, 694) 299, 660).....__| 444 96,370) $1, 278)... ___- 4,401; 3,684) 3,479) 2,132) 2, 132).._... 
1938 972,926 575,814 96, 766} 56,118) 301, 277)/.......| 1,383] 101,492) 10,478} $291) 4,604) 3,405) 3,326) 393, 786) 393, 786)... 
1939 _.| 1,046,006 608, 095 107, 282| 58,331) 307, 512 | 1,451) 109,192) 13,896) 1,926) 4,952) 3,553) 2,846) 435, 065) 429, 208) $5, 767 
1940 | 1,191,908 654,042) $21,075) 114, 166) 62,019) 317, 851) $7,784) 1,448) 105, 696) 11,736) 2,497) 5,810) 3,960) 3,277) 534, 589) 518,700) 15, 889 
1941 | 1,090,102 726,631) 55,141] 119,913) 64,933) 320, 561! 25,454! 1,559) 111, 799) 13,328) 3,421! 6,170] 4,352) 4,615) 358, 856] 344,321] 14, 535 
1942 1, 137, 074| 780,364) 80, 304) 122,806) 68, 115) 325, 265) 41,702) 1, 603 111, 193} 15,034) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120) 6,357) 350,353) 344,084) 6, 269 
1942 | 
October _. 84,457) 66,813) 7, 175| 10,308) 5,802) 27,517) 3,863] 134) 9, 486 1,230) 349) 600} 331) 558) 17,086) 16,896) 190 
November 78,801, 66,425 7,191} 10, 326) 5,820) 27,350) 3,921 135 9,372) 1,104 344 553 309 645| 11,731} 11, 574 157 
December. _. 79, 567; 67, 333 7,338; 10,402} 5,858) 27, 493 | 4, 082 137 9, 432} 1, 362) 413 489 327 521; 11,713) 11, 558 155 
1943 | | | 
| | | | 
January 80, 392) 67,307/ 7,464) 10,302) 5,913) 27,310) 4,171 135} 9,423) 1,395) 313 538 343 701} 12,384) 12,182) 202 
February 79, 208) 67,762! 7,623; 10,364] 5,941) 27,293) 4,308 138} 9,332) 1,453 421 547 342 408; 11,038} 10,878 160 
March 80, 532) 68, 776 7,781] 10,386] 5,968) 27,416] 4 492) 140 9,445) 1,672) 414 627 435 870} 10,886] 10,744 142 
April 77,138; 68,882) 7,871) 10,106} 5,985) 27,410) 4,615) 128} 9,530) 1,635 517 668 417 781; 7,475) 7,369 106 
May 76,515; 69,171 7,976; 10,114) 6,022) 27,449) 4,735 128} 9,549) 1, 665 565 601 367 907; 6,437| 6,383 SA 
June 75,849, 69, 287 8,004) 10, 432) 6,067; 27,456) 4,770 143 9,480) 1,398 513 629 395 571 5, 991 5, 950) 41 
July 76,121; 69,709; 8,193) 10,447; 6,087) 27,820) 4,824) 143; 9,309) 1,418 517 578) 13 37. 817; 5,595) 5, 564 31 
August. ‘ 75,609) 69,489; 8,262) 10,565) 6,095) 27,307) 4,912) 148} 9,427) 1,416 470 565; 1 322 886; 5,234) 5,191 43 
September | 76,511! 70,490; 8,358] 10,602) 6,180) 27,393) 5,056 142) 9, 845) 1,434) = 483 644) 8 353) 1,544) 4,477) 4, 433 44 
October 75, 533 70, 986 8,471) 10, 609 6, 195)! 27, 593) 5,174 146) ® 9,932) 1, « 465 625) 8 343} 957 3, 500) 3, 546 44 
| | | | 























istered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments in- 


! Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- or ( : 
clude accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar 
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tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts 
(including retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus can- 
celations; State unemployment insurance payments are checks issved by 
State agencies. 

+ Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

5 Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

‘ Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund admin- 
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years 1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
Partly estimated. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period Jan 1937-August 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

1! Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures 
unadjusted. 

12 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of over- 
payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 








Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and 
related programs, January 1938-October 1943 
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The act schedules the amounts to be contributed 
by the Government and by the enlisted man for 
each class of dependent. When increases under 
the October amendment become effective in 
November, there will be a considerable increase in 
the figures shown in the table. There is no in- 
crease in the amounts which the enlisted man must 


allot from his pay, and under the amendment all 
the first month’s payment is met by the Govern- 
ment. 

Social insurance and related payments amounted 
to $142 million in October, maintaining the Sep- 
tember level. There was a further decrease in 
unemployment insurance payments which offset 
an increase in retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Total payments under the selected social in- 
surance and related programs included in table 2 
dropped to $75.5 million, 10.6 percent below pay- 
ments in October 1942, and 1.3 percent below those 
in September. Retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments amounting to $71.0 million accounted 
for 94 percent of all payments; unemployment 
insurance payments, for 4.8 percent; and refunds 
by the Civil Service Commission to employees 
leaving the Federal service, for 1.3 percent. There 
has been a radical shift from the distribution of 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 
October 1942-October 1943 


[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1943] 





















































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries Unemployment 
insurance 
| Em- beneficiaries 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor beneficiaries ployees 
beneficiaries — 
l ng State | Rail- 
Year and month Monthly Lump-sum * — unem- | road 
Rail- Civil lect ploy- | Unem- 
Social road Service Veterans Rail- | Rail- Fed ~ ment ploy- 
Secur- | Retire- | “Civ °° | Admin-| Social | [oq | Veterans) Social | 24 Civil | Veterans civil com- | ment 
ity ment mis- istra- Secur- Retire- Admin- | Secur- Retire- | Service | Admin- service ?| Pensa Insur- 
Act! | Act? | JO, | tiont.| ity ment | istt@- ity ment | com- | istra- ce"! tion ance 
Act 5 ‘Act ¢ tion’ Act ‘Act mission tion laws'? | Act! 
1942 
SE 345. 4 154.5 7 623. 6 242. 5 3.8 315.8 8.8 1.0 0.7 3.4 7.7 310.4 3.9 
November......---.--- 346.6 184.7 72. 2 624.0 247.8 3.8 316. 1 7.9 1.0 of 3.2 8.9 221.5 3.3 
mber- .-- --| 361.8 154.9 72.7 624.1 255. 1 3.8 315.9 9.7 1.2 .6 3.3 7.3 192.6 3.3 
358. 4 154.9 72.8 622.8 262.3 3.8 311.5 9.8 1.0 .7 3,7 10.0 226. 8 4.0 
364.6 155. 4 73.4 622.0 269. 7 3.9 311.2 10. 2 1.3 ow 3.7 9.3 208. 6 3.5 
369.9 155. 4 73.7 621.6 279.2 3.9 311.9 11.9 1.32 .8 4.4 14.8 181.5 26 
375.1 155.6 74.0 620. 8 288. 2 3.9 312.2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 13.1 131.2 1.9 
380. 6 155. 6 74.4 621.9 297.2 3.9 313.4 11.9 1.6 a 3.8 13.0 119.5 10 
383.9 156.0 74.8 623.0 302. 9 4.0 314.8 10.0 1.4 .9 3.8 12.2 100.3 7 
390. 7 156.3 | 74.7 624.8 307.0 4.0 313. 1 10.2 | 1.4 9 3.7 20.9 90.6 5 
393. 9 157.1 | 75.1 627.0 312.4 4.1 313.9 | 10.2 1.3 .8 3.2 22.3 88.8 7 
397.3 187.7 | 75.5 629. 1 321.5 | 4.1 315. 6 | 10. 2 | 1.3 1.0 3. 5 | 27.5 74.5 7 
AAS oe ee 401.3 158. 1 76.0 633. 7 329. 5 | 4.1 318.4 10. 1 1.2 1.3 3.4 | 17.3 60.7 m 

















1 Prim beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 
were certified. 

? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes dis- 
ability annuitants. 

3See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits 
under joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension 
of annuities of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 
1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number 
on roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death- 
benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 
death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 
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? Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or 
other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
burial of deceased veterans. 

* See table 2, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

1® Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

1! Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 


Social Security 
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payments in October 1942, when retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor payments constituted 79.1 
percent of the total, unemployment insurance 20.2 
percent, and refunds 0.7 percent. 

Montaly retirement and disability payments 
increased slightly above September levels. The 
largest increase, a litile over 1 percent, was the 
rise in social security payments; payments under 
the other three programs rose less than 1 percent. 
Compared with October 1942, increases in pay- 
ments ranged from 18.1 percent under the Social 
Security Act to 0.3 percent under the Veterans 
Administration. 

Monthly survivor payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act were 2.8 percent above those of 
the preceding month. Payments under the Social 
Security Act increased 2.3 percent and under the 
Veterans Administration, 0.9 percent. Survivor 
payments under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
amounting to $465,000, were 3.7 percent below 
payments in September. There was a decline of 
38 percent in refunds of accumulated contribu- 
tions plus interest made by the Civil Service 
Commission. Payments under the other pro- 
grams decreased less than 3.0 percent. 

Benefits paid to eligible unemployed workers 
under the State unemployment compensation 
laws amounted to $3.5 million—19.8 percent below 
the September figure and 79.0 percent below that 
for October 1942. Payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act maintained the 
preceding month’s amount—$44,000—but were 
76.8 percent below that for October 1942. 

Monthly retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments totaling $68.1 million were made to 
approximately 1.9 million recipients. Some 160,- 
000 survivors received lump-sum payments of 
$2.9 million. The 730,800 monthly beneficiaries 
under the social security program represent more 
than 456,000 families. The number of benefici- 
aries receiving monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the railroad retirement and civil- 
service retirement programs—238,200—is a close 
approximation of the number of families which 
received benefits, inasmuch as these programs do 
not provide supplementary benefits for wives and 
children of retired workers. The 952,100 monthly 
beneficiaries under the Veterans Administration 
program represent approximately 875,700 fam- 
ilies. Unemployment benefits totaling $3.6 million 
were distributed among 61,400 recipients. 
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Estimated Workmen’s 
ments, 1942 

Final estimates * of workmen’s compensation 
payments during 1942, by State, have now become 
available. Total payments in that year are 
estimated at $337 million, an increase of 14 percent 
over 1941. The relative increase is less than that 
in 1941, when payments were 17 percent above 
those for 1940, and indicates a slackening in the 
rate of increase in many States. The rise in 1942 
payments is due primaril7 to the increase in em- 
ployment resulting from the war effort. General 
lengthening of working hours, the influx of less 
experienced and inexperienced help, and over- 
crowded plant facilities are additional factors 
contributing to the increase in work injuries and 
benefit payments. According to estimates made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there were 2.3 
million disability work injuries in 1942, exceeding 
the 1941 total by 4 percent, with most of the 
increase in temporary total disabilities. 

Changes from 1941 to 1942 vary considerably 
among the States, reflecting the effect of various 
factors on the level of benefit payments. While 
the incidence of employment changes in the States 
is probably the most important factor, the relative 
maturity of the program is also of considerable 
influence in determining total payments in a State, 
in that the more mature the program the greater 
are accumulated payments for compensable in- 
juries received in previous years. The 125-per- 
cent increase in Arkansas reflects primarily the 
fact that the program had been in operation only 
2 years and a considerable expansion is natural in 
early years. The 15-percent decrease in payments 
for Federal employees resulted from the liquida- 
tion of Federal work programs whose employees 
were covered under the U. S. Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 

Excluding these two extreme instances of change, 
percentage changes among the States ranged from 
a decrease of 6.7 percent to an increase of 49.7 per- 
cent. For 1941 the corresponding range was from 
a decrease of 4.3 percent to an increase of 72 per- 
cent. In 1941 only 1 State showed a decrease while 
in 1942 decreases occurred in 4 States. In 16 
States in 1941 and 14 in 1942, payments increased 
25 percent or more as compared with the preceding 
year. 

Three of the four States in which decreases 


Compensation Pay- 


? For method of estimating, see the Bulletin for January 1942, pp. 6-14. 
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occurred in 1942—Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming—are States where there is considerable em- 
ployment in mining, which probably decreased in 
activity; in the other State showing a decrease— 
Oregon—almost all insurance is carried with the 
State fund administered by the State Accident 
Fund Commission, which carried out an intensive 


safety campaign in 1942. The 14 States in which 
payments were 25 percent or more above those 
in 1941 included 3 New England States, where 
employment in manufacturing increased con- 
siderably, and 7 States in the South and South- 
west, where construction activity was probably an 
important factor in the rise in payments. 


Table 4.—Estimated workmen’s compensation payments, by State, 1941 and 1942: 


{In thousands] 











1942 
ones : i elie aaa - | Percentage 
Insurance | . | change in 
Self-insur- losses paid, ae sg Self-insur- total pay- 
| ance pay- Total private in- — ance pay- a 
| ments‘ surance Pacvr ments ! | 41-42 
carriers ? 4 
| } 
_ —- = | ———_ -——_- — ‘Peeiion: 
$59, 172 $337, 381 $190, 239 $80,616 | $66, 526 +13.9 
767 2, 083 1, 472 | 611 +20. 3 
84 1, 763 M0) 1, 623 81 +45 
1, 617 1, 617 : §+124.6 
5 674 28, 402 15, 799 5, 882 6, 721 +18. 5 
835 2, 971 814 1, 240 917 +9.8 
672 5, 791 4,924 sneed 867 +29 
99 470 359 lll +11.9 
425 1 801 1,375 426 +.3 
325 2,916 2, 536 380 +17.0 
| 360 1,910 1, 762 148 +4.0 
| | 
370 1, 274 373 | 542 359 —3.8 
4,152 18, 379 13, 955 4,424 +123 
} 1,173 5, 811 4, 436 | 1. 375 | +17.2 
| 420 2, 464 1, 971 493 +17.3 
526 2,015 1, 446 569 +8.2 
| 2, 227 4,716 1, 848 2 868 +24.0 
} 945 5, 184 3,914 1, 270 +34.4 
194 1, 628 1, 368 2A0 +33.9 
608 4, 078 2, 881 437 760 +25.0 
215 9, 555 9, 313 242 +12.5 
3, 401 10, 954 6, 626 1,021 3, 307 | +8. 1 
1, 037 4,842 3, 696 1, 146 +10. 5 
23 23 +27.8 
1, 603 6, 422 4, 920 1, 502 +15.0 
726 2, 127 188 1, 270 669 —§.7 
108 1, 232 1, 096 } 136 +25. 6 
71 1,024 ($ 923 | 101 +10.0 
| 15 933 | 915 18 +187 
3, R15 19, 439 | 14, 839 4, 600 +20.6 
154 942 719 223 +444 
9, 163 62, 878 37, 278 15, 333 10, 267 +12.0 
613 3, 202 2,463 |. 7 739 +18.0 
747 1 746 |_. +17.5 
2, 544 23, 471 42 20, 138 3, 291 +2.9 
765 4, 539 2, 990 | 544 | 1, 005 +27.6 
’ 4, 822 453 4,369 |... —.8 
9, 938 25, 609 12, 620 2, 642 | 10, 347 +4.1 
183 2, 498 2, 224 274 +49.7 
472 2, 584 1, 973 611 +29. 5 
72 361 276 85 +18.8 
595 2, 931 2, 135 796 +33. 8 
roeeed 12, 996 12, 996 —— +25. 5 
227 1, 575 609 685 281 +23.7 
14 459 444 15 +8.5 
1, 278 4, 461 2, S11 1, 650 +2.1 
585 6, 466 193 5, 673 600 +4.8 
162 6, 820 44 6, 575 201 +12.4 
1, 560 7, 223 5, 443 |... 1, 780 +11.7 
poco $11 (6) 411 —26 
— | 10, 562 —15.3 


1941 
| 
8 Insurance | ¢ 
me voray | lOsses ald, | State fund, 
Total | private in- burse- 
| Surance ments 3 
carriers ? 
Sa ee $296,117 | $15y, 823 $77, 122 
Alabama... ---_.._.-- . 1, 732 | 965 
ian, 1, 687 | 50 1, 553 
Arkansas _ - 720 720 
California_____ 23, 977 12, 531 5, 772 
Colorado_-.__...... 2. 706 | 594 1, 277 
Connecticut _ ______- : 4, 493 3, 821 
| SSS ‘ 420 | 321 
District of Columbia 1,796 1, 371 
SSS 2, 492 | 2, 167 
Georgia_ , 837 | 1, 477 
| 
Idaho____- 1, 325 246 | 709 
eT 16, 363 | 7 Oh. 1... 
Indiana__..._._. 4, 957 3, 784 | . 
are 2, 100 1, 680 | __ 
Kansas_____. 1, 863 1, 337 | , 
Kentucky. .__- 3, 804 1,577 
Louisiana. __-__- 3, 856 2,911 | 
eee 1, 216 | 1, 022 
Maryland __--_-_- 3, 263 2, 274 381 
Massachusetts _- 8, 491 | 8, 276 
Michigan ______- 10, 135 5, 720 | 1,014 
Minnesota ____-_- . 4, 381 | 3, 344 
Mississipvi- __- 18 | 18 
_er........ 5, 584 | 3, WS 
Montana-______- 2, 279 | 182 | 1, 371 
Nebraska ----__- : 981 | 873 | 
I ; 931. | (8) R60 
New Hampshire_______- 786 | 771 
New Jersey _____- 16, 123 | 12, 308 
New Mexico___- 651 497 
New York_-_._..- 56, 117 33, 276 13, 678 
North Carolina__- , 2, 713 2, 100 
North Dakota_-. 636 (5) 636 
a 19, 407 45 | 16, 818 
Oklahoma... .___- 3, 557 2, 362 430 | 
ae 4, 863 | 145 | 4,718 
Pennsylvania____- 24, 596 | 11,714 2, 944 
Rhode Island __--- 1, 6€8 | 1, 486 
South Carolina - -_- 1, 995 | 1, 523 
South Dakota__-_- 304 | 232 
Tennessee - -_-_-- blink thnk cad 2, 190 | 1, 595 
a 10, 355 | 10, 355 
1 ee 1, 273 | 313 733 
Vermont........... 423 | 409 
Sa ’ 3, 455 2,177 
Washington_____. 6, 167 154 | 5, 428 
West Virginia_____- 6, 066 2 | 5, 902 | 
Wisconsin _-_......- 6, 466 | 4,906 |_. 
SE 422 | (6) | 422 | 
Federal employees._..._.____- tf ee ene 12, 476 





1 Data for calendar years, except for Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Federal employees, for which fiscal years ended 
in 1941 and 1942 were used. State fund net disbursements of Utah are also 
on this basis. Benefit payments made under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act are included in data for the States in which 
payments are made. 

? From the Spectator, the Insurance Yearbook, Casualty, Surety, and 
Miscellaneous, 73th and 7lst annual issues; represents net amount of cash 
and medical benefits paid by private insurance carriers under standard work- 
men’s compensation policies. 





* Compiled from State data and from the Spectator; represents net amount 
of cash and medical benefits paid by State funds. 

‘ Estimated from available State data; represents amounts of cash and 
medical benefits paid by self-insurers plus amounts of medical benefits paid 
by employers carrying ex-medical policies. 

5 The increase of 124.6 percent in Arkansas is due to the fact that the pro- 
gram has been in operation only 2 years and the rate of growth in beneficiaries 
and payments is still high. 

6 Less than $500, 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Social security tax receipts during October 
amounted to only 2.2 percent of total Federal re- 
ceipts compared with 7.3 percent in October 1942. 
The small proportion reflects the fact that total 
receipts more than tripled while social security 
taxes decreased 4 percent. For the first 4 months 
of the fiscal year, social security collections repre- 
sented 3.1 percent of total Federal receipts; in the 


corresponding period of 1942-43 the percentage 
was 6.8. 

Federal receipts from all souyces amounted to 
$2,069 million in October compgred with $5,448 
million in the preceding month and $648 million in 
October 1942 (table 1). The decrease in receipts 
between the third month of one quarter and the 
first month of the next has been typical, primarily 
because of the heavy inflow of income-tax pay- 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In millions] 







































































General and special accounts Public debt 
Re a Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
| | 
lar Under the 
Ulal Seoueity | _allroad Trust 
‘het | Retirement ac- 
| Board counts, ou 
te. - 
—— | etc.." \Change 
| Rail- | Net | Excess | “Te | in and |Unem-| Bail 
Period . receipts general road 
road appro- ceipts sur- | ploy- 
| peti | \ cone. | | | (+) or fund retire-| All 
Social | Tetire- | pria | d-| (+) °F! nalance| Total | vivors| ment t 
ocial | ment | Ad- | tions | Trans- expenc-| * ex- insur- | trust | Ment | other 
Total!) yg and | ee | Total!) minis-| and | _ | fers oft | — pendi- ance | fund od 
| eaxens unem-| *e |trative| trans-| i0j,.| to | tures trust coun 
} “| ploy- | ex- | fers to) tive! rail- } | (=) | fund 
| ment | penses|old-age| *® "ve! road | 
taxes ?| | and | and | retire- | 
| grants sur- | ment | 
| | to vivors ac- | | 
| } |States*| insur- ; count | 
ance 
trust | 
fund | 
| 
a ee | — ——— 
Fiscal year: | | i 
1006-37....... | $5,924 $252 (7) | $5,042) $8,442) $183) $265 $1) ania ..| $7, 993'—$3, 149) +$374; —$128)| $36,425, $267) $312'___ $35, 846 
1937-38........| 6,242) 604, $150 5,488) 7, 626) 291 387 3} $146) 6,799 —1,384) +306 —338| 37, 165 662) 872 35, 565 
1938-39........ | 8,668} 631)  100| 4,928, 9,210, 342) 503) 3| 107] 8,255) —3,542/ +890| -+622| 40,440! 1,177| 1,267 37, 929 
1939-40... |, 5,925 712 126) 5,087! 9, 537) 379 539 8| 121; 8,490; —3,612| +137 —947| 42,968) 1,738 1,710 39, 441 
1940-41........ | 8, 269 788 144) 7,337] 13, 372| 447) 661) 7) 124) 12,133, —5,103|} —148| +742) 48,961) 2,381) 273 44, 233 
1941-42 ______| 13,668] 1,016) 178) 12,474) 33,265, 501| 869 10} 141) 31,744 —19, 598/—3, 506) +358] 72,422) 3,202): 3, 139 65, 989 
a , da 23, 385; +1, 289 219) 21, 877 7 “ 1, 103 8) 215 77, 452 —55, 897|—1, 861 +6, 515) 136,696 4,237) 4,367 127, 914 
4 months en : | | | | 
October 1941_.| 2,634 266 al 2,327; 7,328 191 245 3) 7 6,811; —4,694) +80 +8 wa, sed 2, 546) 2,538 48, 388 
October 1942._| 4, 766 323 52) 4,391) 22, 543) 204) 299 3 146; 21,891,\—17,777| —800) +1,905| 92,904) 3,403) 3,397 85, 908 
October 1943._| 12, 570 390 66) 12,114) 30, 084) 200 364) 2 194) 29,324 —17, 514'—1, 046; +9, 790) 165,047; 4,499) 4,768 155, 448 
1942 | | | | | } | 
October... eal (48 47 1 600) 5, oro] 63 41 1 34; 5,840 —5,331) —406) +6594) 92,904) 3,403) 3,397 85, 908 
November. -...- 830 240 8 582) 6, 591) 39 229 1 .......| 6,322) —5,761, +736] —1,814| 96,116] 3,393) 3,588 88, 950 
December.......| 2, 702! ‘| 45 2, 653) 6, - 33 1 1,_......| 6,465) —3,799; —704| +7,461| 108,170) 3,655) 3,687 100, 654 
1943 
January 824 51 i 772; 6, 408) 56 35 1 34| 6,282 —5,584) —135) —2,819) 111,069) 3,645) 3,717 108, 510 
February 1,190} 336 8| 846) 6, 354 25} 235 1 ..-| 6,003) —5, 164) —122| —2,331| 114,024) 3,632) 3,970 106, 235 
March | 5, 207 6 44) 5,157| 7,355 7 1 1 <i 7,316, —2,147, —549| —1, 213) 115,507) 3,893) 3,992 107, 446 
April 1,555} 47 3} 1,505) 7, 507 59 41 i 35) 7,371) —5,952, +48) +8, 438) 129,849) 3,880) 4, 016 121, 753 
May 1, 742) 276 6} 1,460) 7,607 37 Se Ge lescnaes 7, 398) —5, 955 —39} +70) 135,913) 3,880) 4, 285 127, 559 
June --.-| 4,569) 6 51| 4,512) 8,327 15} (*) 1 A 8,311) —3, 758 — 206) —3, 180) 136,696) 4,237) 4,367 127, 914 
aaa Fo 47| 1} 2.000) 7,153 58 41} () 161, 6,893) —5,105| —635) —@12 141,524) 4,224) 4,405 132, 563 
August. --.-| 3,005) 295 15) 2,695) 7,901 52 Te ©) evenness 7,565) —4,896| +131! —2,231| 144,059) 4,224) 4,708 134, 806 
September......| 5, 448) 4 49, 5,395) 7,535 SE et. aa | 7,503 —2,087) —410 +11, 794) 158,349) 4,499) 4,740 148, 800 
October.........| 2, 069) 45 1| 2, 023) 7, 495, 57 39) (@) 34) 7,365 ~5, 426 — 132) +1, 139) 165, 047 4,499) 4, 768 155, 











! Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 
footnote 5). 

- Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt re- 
tirement. 

‘ Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employ- 


Bulletin, December 1943 


ment service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants 
to States under that act; the latter are included in ‘‘all other.”” From Jan. 
1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal ex tures for operation of em- 

loyment services in the States. Excludes trative expenses incurred 

y Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security 
Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for 
disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (0 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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ments in the third month of each quarter. The drop 
between September and October 1943 was sharper 
than usual, however, because September income- 
tax receipts included the first of two installments 
that individual taxpayers were required to pay to 
bring their 1943 income-tax payments to a current- 
payment basis. 

Federal insurance contributions of $41.5 million 
in October were 5.5 percent below collections a 
year ago. Collections during the first 4 months of 
the fiscal year amounted to $375 million, almost 
22 percent above those in the same period of 1942 
and 48 percent above those in July—October 1941. 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands} 





| Old-age and surviv- 





























ors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
l 7 
| Rail- 
road 
unem- 
Period nll Bm pe gd ed 
insurance - 06 i igen econ Be 
contribu- and their ment ploy- insur- 
| ~ tions! employ- | contribu- | ment ence 
| ees ? tions 3 taxes ¢ contri- 
bu- 
tions 5 
ae through 
October 1943 \$4, 935, 242 | $959,862 |$6, 376, 238 | °$747, 600 |$332, 378 
194, 346 345 (7) JF 
514, 406 150, 132 () 690, 104 |.....__. 
530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 860 |.....__- 
604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
690,555 | 136,942 888, 450 97,677 | 68, 162 
895, 619 170, 012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
1942-43 1, 130,495 | 208,795 | 1,215,201 | 158,361 | 102,710 
4 months ended: 
October 1941._..._._- 253, 380 38, 678 409, 050 12,790 | 18,812 
October 1942. ._._._- 308, 441 7 419, 186 14, 795 24, 241 
October 1943_-.-_...- 374, 770 63, 413 485, 260 15,372 | 27,601 
1942 
See 43, 949 1, 126 143, 232 2, 619 106 
November. ...-....--- 231, 075 8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 940 
ae 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 950 | 24, 566 
1943 
January...------ , 37,117 1, 075 128, 366 13, 606 64 
February... = 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
inna esacincacn 858 | 41,766 4, 485 3, 243 25, 201 
See onl 43, 407 2, 971 147, 548 3, 260 94 
a aes 264, 568 5, 89 168, 030 11, 653 470 
OS EES ee: 2, 769 48, 618 8, 585 | 3,121 | 25, 864 
3 43, 584 i, 119 146, 939 3, 226 69 
August_...-- ini 286, 625 15, 027 197, 513 | 8, 051 1, 316 
September. --.......-- 3, 018 46, 175 4, 787 1,063 | 24, 863 
i shania hae pwned é 1, 091 136, 021 3, 031 1, 353 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Kepresents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
— to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 27, 


‘ Pex effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by ~~ are only. Amounts paid 
into State unem loyment funds not included 
§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 1, w. which r represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
special accounts of Treasury. 
6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not col- 
oe taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 


vernmen 
™ Not ——- a 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Total contributions collected under the selected 
social insurance programs shown in table 2 
amounted to $966 million in the 4 months ended 
October 31, 18 percent more than the comparable 
total in 1942. About $456 million, or 47 percent 
of this total, was included in the gross receipts of 
the general and special accounts of the United 
States Treasury. The other 53 percent consisted 
of State unemployment contributions which were 
paid to State agencies and the 90 percent of rail- 
road unemployment insurance contributions de- 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1942-441 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1942- | Fiscal year 1943- 
| 43 44 

















Item | 
Expend- Expend- 
—— itures eg itures 
fone ——, tlons # —_ 

ED < 1oTY TER | | 
iii icsecitinitctintctisnsetiatiia g544, ons ($203, $44 |$481, 138 | $199, 687 
Administrative expenses. ............ | 27,128 | 10,650 | 24,610 | 10,970 





Federal Security Agency, Social | 

Security Board ‘................. 26,642 | 8,232) 24,000 8, 360 
Department of Labor, Children’s | | 

if A RS TE AOE TE. 376 | 112 | 360 | 143 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | | | 

ei, bee, eS a 0 | 132 | 250 | 99 
Department of the Treasrry 5 |} 2182) (@® | 2, 360 
517, 560 | 193, 185 | 456,528 | 188,717 








Grants to States. -_.. 

















Federal Security Agency --- 506, 360 | 190, 038 445,328 | 184, 886 
Social Security Board............ | 495, 360 | 184,397 | 434,328 | 179, 501 
Old-age assistance. ...| 329,000 | 119, 356 | 325, 000 135, 346 
Aid to dependent children. .__- | 78,000 | 29,433 | 65,000 | 22,459 
Aid to the biind_-___-_- 8, 710 3, 385 9, 000 3, 635 
Unemployment compensation | 
administration...............| 79,650 |? 32,223 | 35,328 | 718, 181 
Public Health Service: | 
Public health work. .........-- | 11,000 5, 641 11, 000 5, 295 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
PROM, ccccicccnconenstossasccoes, TG | C17 | Ia 3, 831 
Maternal and child health serv- | } | 
Sie ee 5,820} 1,444! 5,820 2, 181 
M..-T for crippled children....| 3, 870 | 1,077 3, 870 1, 154 
Child welfare services............ | 1, 510 627 1, 510 497 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
— Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 


2 PY Exel ludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Inclu-les pot 4 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
~~; of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See foot- 
note 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States, 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State 
ment of U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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posited in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. Receipts under each of the five pro- 
grams were higher than in the comparable period 
of any previous year. 

Federal expenditures in October totaled $7,495 
million, 25 percent more than in the same month of 
1942 (table 1). July—October expenditures were 
33 percent above those for the same months of 
1942. Expenditures under the Social Security 
Act, including net appropriations to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, represented 
only 1.9 percent of total Federal expenditures in 
July—October compared with 2.2 percent a year 
earlier. 

The marked decrease in total Federal receipts 
during October together with high disbursements 
resulted in an excess of expenditures over receipts 
amounting to $5,426 million, and brought the 
excess for the first 4 months of the fiscal year to 
$17,514 million. The public debt rose from $137 
billion as of June 30 to $165 billion as of October 
31. Net investments of $663 million were ac- 
quired by the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the unemployment trust fund 


during that period, an amount equivalent to 2.3 
percent of the increase in the public debt. The 
combined investments of the two funds totaled 
$9.3 billion at the end of October, or 5.7 percent 
of the interest-bearing public debt. 

A continued decline in the computed average 
rate of interest on the interest-bearing public 
debt brought the rate down to 1.940 percent at 
the end of October as compared with 1.955 per- 
cent a month earlier and 2.129 percent as of 
October 31, 1942. Special obligations issued to 
either of the two trust funds in November, there- 
fore, were required to bear interest at the rate of 
1% percent. 

Total Federal expenditures for grants to States 
and administrative expenses under the Social 
Security Act amounted to $200 million for July- 
Ociober 1943, 2 percent less than in the com- 
parable months last year. Grants to States for 
old-age assistance were higher than last year, as 
were grants for aid to the blind, for maternal and 
child health services, and for services to crippled 
children. -Grants for the other four programs 
declined. Administrative expenses were slightly 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 






































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers and| Reimburse- | Net totalof | Cash with Credit of Total assets 
appropria- Interest Benefit ment for ad- |Treasury notes; disbursing | fund account at and of 
tions to trust} received ? | payments?| ministrative | and bonds | officeratend| at end of period 
fund ! expenses acquired ¢ of period period § 
Seaiative through October 1943.............| $4, 794,025 $302, 044 $415, 539 $104, 474 $4, 498, 885 $25, 910 $51, 260 | $4, 576, 055 
year: 
IE Scio 5 ras ret shies etch a arcane Miemiec Semana 265, 000 2, 262 5 ees 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38 387, 000 15, 412 8: EEE 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
it i oe cs 6 ia nemienasei ny auc RT 503, 000 26, 951 i | aes 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
i chee ch dukins qd veghnneeomarelaibalommsaie 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
cs ns Soe ei gan ede en Nea 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 8, 227, 194 
1942-43... _- PS re ee 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
4 months ended: 
October 1941____- er ee Lies 253, 380 | 218 31, 719 8, 814 165, 400 14, 040 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
October 1942___._. ee Res Ee , 441 | 886 696 9, 312 201, 461 31, 487 46, 932 3, 481, 514 
October 1943... ._- I re ROARS 74, 70 | 562 56, 485 11, 087 262, 051 25, 910 51, 260 4, 576, 055 
1942 
AREER Dia Dae roee, ere ne. 43, 949 | 100 11, 924 2, 526 —12, 000 31, 487 46,932 | 3,481,514 
SAREE SS LIFTS See 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 —10, 000 , 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
IN iit sciissssnincotadeth a eraicinn.diciinig nana 3, 517 836 12,012 2, 526 262, 339 27, 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
1943 

RP a eee ese 37,117 164 12, 386 1, 809 | —10, 000 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
February. : RE OE 236, 743 | 244 12, 548 1, 809 | —13, 000 25, 434 275,958 | 3,933, 827 
Esa. cade aac cas dais 2, 858 | 946 13, 605 1, 809 | 260, 600 24, 793 4,389 | 3,922,216 
April. ...- eda eum es ae 43, 407 306 13, 547 2, 566 —13, 000 24, 238 45, 543 3, 949, 815 
264, 568 i 13, 721 SY re 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
ae | 2, 769 83, 907 13, 909 | 2, 566 | 356, 800 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
FRR Sa ES Sk | 43, 584 13, 696 2, 823 —13, 000 23, 792 47,743 4, 295, 369 
SSRI peg A By Te 286, 625 | 13, 938 US ee te 23, 845 317,554 | 4, 565, 234 
0 I Se et ee 3, 018 554 | 14, 301 2, 823 275, 051 24, 468 28, 328 4, 551, 682 
RR es ROE: Rape } 14, 549 | 2, 619 25, 910 51, 260 4, 576, 055 








1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
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: ‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued 
nterest. 


§ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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higher in the first 4 months of the current fiscal 
year than in the same period of 1942. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Appropriations to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, which are equal to insurance 
contributions collected, amounted to $41.5 million 
in October. For this fiscal year, these appropria- 
tions totaled $375 million (table 4), and were 22 
percent more than in July—October 1942. As in 
previous months, one-third of the quarter’s reim- 
bursements for administrative expenses was de- 
ducted from the total assets of the fund in October 
in advance of actual repayment to the Treasury 
at the end of the quarter. The October deduction 
of $2.6 million indicates a total reimbursement 
during the quarter of approximately $7.9 million, 
$612,000 less than in the preceding quarter. 

Since there were no transactions in Government 
securities on behalf of the fund in October, its 
total investments remained at $4,499 million 
with an average interest rate of 2.243 percent. 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits paid 
during the month on a checks-cashed basis were 
$14.5 million, 1.7 percent or $248,000 more than 


$24.4 million from September 30 to October 31, 
to a. total of $4,576 million. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


The assets of the railroad retirement account 
at the beginning of October were $425 million, 
Interest added $101,000, and benefit payments 
withdrew $11.3 million, leaving a balance at the 
end of October of $413 million. The appropria- 
tion account was reduced by the transfer of $33.5 
million to be used for benefit payments in the 
October-December quarter. The amount not 
immediately required—$22.0 million—was in- 
vested in Treasury notes, to be redeemed in the 
next 2 months as needed. The appropriation 
account held $18.6 million at the end of October, 
the disbursing officer’s account held $12.7 million, 
and $332 million was invested in Treasury notes. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Receipts of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $36.8 million in October (table 6), 
including $1.2 million deposited by the Railroad 
Retirement Board in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. Withdrawals from State ac- 





















































in September. Assets of the fund increased counts for benefit payments declined to a new 
Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 
{In thousands] 
Receipts | Trenches | Assets at end of period 
| — | from ap- - ; ae — — 
' propria- enefit 
Period | Amount or tion to | payments! | Speen To credit To credit 
appro- recal¥ ed Total trust . of appro- berate Total 
| priated | | fund | sehen y priation ? | ier’ 
$$ | $$ | | —____| = | Reenee ae es 
— through October 1943 3$1, 116, 871 $17, 580 | | $1, 134,451 | $1,048, 371 $721, 130 $332, 000 $68, 608 $12, 713 $413, 321 
Through June eee | 146, 500 1, 411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
a a } 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 77 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82,7: 
i a 120, 150 2, 283 | 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
Te ee cna cucecsboeeeese 5 113, 600 2, 534 | 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
oe 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
Se TET aaa ae 214, 801 5,777 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 | 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 806 
7} ‘(through October ) _- 262, 720 231 262, 951 194, 220 | 44, 525 332, 000 68, 608 12, 713 413, 321 
1942 
cade 92 92 33, 500 10, 805 196, 000 08, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
129 129 |-- J eaad 10, 703 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
157 157 ‘ 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 697 255, 566 
184 184 34, 000 | 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
193 ot ae | 10, 837 187, 000 34, 900 12, 391 234, 291 
238 238 |... ” 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 12, 495 223, 440 
241 241 34, 700 | i 073 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 
oe 292 EE Wowitidinadaainel 1, 045 189, 000 302 12, 552 1, 854 
ices 4,117 og ees | ir 076 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
262, 720 10 2, 730 160, 720 | 11, 078 332, 000 102, 052 12, 495 446, 548 
a 46 2 eee 11,077 321, 000 102, 049 12, 468 435, 517 
ieee 7 74 be ige El 11, 088 310, 000 102, 076 12, 427 424, 503 
al OER 101 101 33, 500 | 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 12,713 413, 321 
1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 4 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 
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low of $3.4 million, only 22 percent of with- 
drawals in October 1942. Railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits paid also declined slightly. 

The fund acquired $28 million of 1%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 1944 series, 
during the month, raising total investments to 


$4,768 million. The average rate of interest on 
investments held at the end of the month was 
1.889 percent as compared with 2.246 percent at 
the end of October 1942. Total assets of the 
fund as of October 31 reached $4,780 million, 40 
percent more than the total on October 31, 1942. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 



































{In thousands] 
| State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total Net total | Unex- | Undis- account 
‘ets | 0f Treasury! pended | tributed |— 
Period aes | pant ye | —— | interest | 7 | Benet | ‘ 
: is | at end of | at end of rs | ance nefit alance a’ 
Bee beter Interest} With- | seq) Interest 
| | acquired? | period | period? | Deposits : | at end of | Deposits) pay- end of 
| | credited | drawals ¢ period credited ments period 45 
Cumulative through Oc- | | 
nae 1943... .| $4,779,705 | $4,768,000 | $11,705 \$6, 322, 794 |$265,815 |$2, 215,159 $4,373,449 |$299, 145 | $15, 545 | $43, 419 $406, 252 
F year: | | 
1936-37 _. 2 - | 312, 389 293, 386 | 04 | | 291,703 2, 737 1,000 p ES SE SRR MEG Petes 
1937-38. 834, 247 559,705 | 12, 247 | 747, 660 15, 172 rg : gd Sees ARSE! inbinebnae 
1938-39... ‘ | 1,280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 | S811, 251 837 441, . 1 Se eee: ee sine eiaaia 
1930-40... | 1,724,862 443,000 | 14, 862 | . 37, 524 484, 764 | 1,693,164 | 44,249 202 14,552 31, 699 
1940-41... ‘ 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10, 658 892,023 | 45,893 537,343 | 2,003,737 | 61,347 3,059 | 17,784 189, 921 
1941-42 3, 150, 103 866,000 | 11, 103 | 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2,883,654 | 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
A pee | 4,372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 | 4,002, 569 92, 441 6, 861 1,834 369, 
4 months en : | | 
October 1941 _. 2, 5Al, 283 265, 000 | 3, 283 $33 334, 997 55 96, 243 | 2,332,547 | 16,932 5 2, 064 208, 703 
October 1942 3, 404, 682 258, 159 7, 523 20 326, 323 46 98, 832 | 3,111,190 | 21,817 10 777 293, 470 
October 1943 4, 779, 705 401, 000 11, 705 | ae 16, 878 | 4, 373, 449  isiasceatiackel 177 406, 252 
1942 
October 3, 404, 682 38, 000 7, 523 2 GE Sieansinn 15, 466 | 3, 111, 190 gf Alle da SS 197 293, 470 
November 3, 635, 512 191, 000 47, 353 2 SER, Ge bawcctins ‘ 11, 548 | 3, 341, 331 | ee 158 294, 1 
December 3, 698, 008 98, 841 11, 008 12,929 | 34,754 10, 300 | 3,378,714 | 22,110 3, 164 41 319, 291 
1943 
January 3, 726, 317 30, 000 9, 317 | 39, 972 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 gg 190 319, 158 
February . . 3, 977, 252 253, 000 7, 252 261, 206 11, 243 | 3, 657, 119 e } ee 173 320, 129 
Mar 4, 000, 027 22, 000 8, 027 | 11, 209 aloe 10, 955 | 3,657,373 | 22,681 |.... 160 342, 650 
Argon] SS | amt | nse || age) | hs] Rese] asl] Ht) 
ay al $ . } 4 ’ a ‘ aes 
—_ i na 4, 372, 460 81, 979 | 5, 460 12,848 | 40,763 6, 388 ‘are ade 3, 687 g a 
uly 4, 411, 878 38, 000 | 6, 878 43, 628 al 4,207 | 4,041, = 4 
August... .. | 4,719,315 | 303,000 | 11, 315 299, 709 |. 5,124 | 4,336,575 | 1, 185 33 382, 737 
September 4, 746, 325 32, 000 6, 325 x, 8, 855 4, 182 | 4,341,248 | 22,377 |- 40 405, 074 
October _. --| 4,779,705 | 28, 000 oe {a --| 35, 567 |. 3, 366 | 4, 373, 449 1,217 | 39 406, 252 
' 




















1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ee insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 

etirement Board and from which the Secretary of the re ge makes 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Includes accrued interest. 
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3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 

‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 

5 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $29,082,667. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


U. 8. Soctan Securtry Boarp. Bureau or Oup-AcE 
anD Survivors Insurance. Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Statistics: Employment and Wages of Covered 
Workers, 1940. Baltimore: Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1943. 
272 pp. Processed. 


Includes data for the country and by State, with infor- 
mation on wages and employment in covered industry in 
1940 by age, sex, and race. In addition to material on the 
covered labor force in 1940 as related to the total labor 
force, as well as an analysis of the trend in covered em- 
ployment since 1937, the text has chapters on workers with 
previous wage credits and new workers, and statements 
on coverage, age, eligibility, and benefit provisions. 
Publication of a comparable volume of 1941 wage data 
was suspended as a wartime economy, and summary 
tables on 1941 employment and wages of workers covered 
by the program were included in the Social Security Year- 
book, 1942. 

A limited number of copies is available for official use 
in connection with the administration of the social security 
program. Requests should be addressed to the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Equitable Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


AutMeyeER, ArtHurR J. Protection of Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance to Members of Armed Forces. Wash- 
ington: Social Security Board, 1943. 5 pp. Processed. 
(Reprint from Congressional Record, Oct. 25, 1943.) 


A statement of alternate plans for providing benefits 
in the case of military service. Discusses also the question 
of duplicate benefits. 


AmericaN NationaL Rep Cross. Informative Lectures 
for Officers’ Wives, Sulgrave Club, Washington, D. C., 
April 19-May 3, 1943. Washington: The Red Cross, 
1943. 149 pp. 


Contains 15 papers dealing with welfare programs for 
members of the armed forces. Included are descriptions 
of Red Cross services, dependents’ benefits and allowances, 
Army and Navy relief, the Veterans Administration, and 
the USO. Jane M. Hoey writes on Public Assistance. 


Brainerp, Rutw C. “The Selective Service Referral 
Center, Washington, D. C.—From March to December, 
1942.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1943), pp. 342-347. 

A record of voluntary cooperation between social 
agencies and the Selective Service System of the District 
of Columbia in making dependency investigations, aiding 
in locating suspected delinquent registrants, and clearing 
for histories of mental illness. 
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“The Effect of the War on Child-Labor Legislation During 
1943.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 8, No. 5 (Novem- 
ber 1943), pp. 69-73. 


FisHER, CLARENCE. “Federal Maternity Program Arouseg 
Further Protests.’”’ Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., Vol. 21, No. 2 (November 1943), pp. 51-53 ff. 
Excerpts from opinions of county and State medical 

associations. 


Gray, Cart. “The Gray Plan for Post-War Reemploy- 
ment.’”’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 22, No. 1 (Oc- 
tober 1943), pp. 3-9. 


Suggestions by a Connecticut manufacturer for the use 
of the U. 8. Employment Service and other agencies in a 
guidance and training program at Federal, State, and local 
levels. 


Great Britain. MInistry or Heartta. Summary 
Report . . . for the Year Ended 31st March, 1948. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. 56 pp. 
(Command Paper No. 6468.) 


Includes the most recent statistics on health and pen- 
sions insurance in England, with information on public 
health, special wartime services, maternity and child 
welfare, and related activities. 


INTERNATIONAL Labor Orrice. The Health of Children in 
Occupied Europe. Montreal: The Office, 1943. 37 pp. 
Deals chiefly with the shortage of food and its conse- 

quences. Tables show legal rations for children in 10 

German-occupied countries and in Germany. 


PALsTROM, Henrik. “Labour Conditions in Occupied 
Norway.’ /nternational Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
48, No. 5 (November 1943), pp. 584-610. 


Covers wartime social insurance developments, employ- 
ment and unemployment, manpower controls, war pen- 
sions, and related matters. 


Ports, ArtHur W. “‘War Service Programs in Public 
Welfare Agencies.” Public Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 53, No. 11 (November 1943), pp. 4-5. 


RoosEvVELT, FRANKLIN D. Post-War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel; Message . . . Transmit- 
ting Preliminary Report of the Armed Forces Committee 
on Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service Per- 


sonnel. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 16 pp. (78th Cong., Ist Sess. H. Doe No. 
344.) 


Includes recommendations that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay—for at least a year and in some cases longer— 
tuition and maintenance costs for veterans wishing to con- 
tinue their studies. 


ScorLanp. Department or Heart. Summary Re- 
port... for the Year Ended 30th June 1943. Edin- 
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purgh: H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. 20 pp. (Com- 
mand Paper No. 6462.) 


Includes information on national heaith insurance, con- 
tributory pensions, and public assistance. 


U. 8. Bureau or Laspor Sratistics. Impact of the War 
on the Detroit Area; Working Notebook for Use by Local 
Groups Studying Recent Economic Developments and 
Formulating Plans for the Post-War Period. Washing- 
ton, July 1943. 72pp. Processed. (Employment and 
Occupational Outlook Branch, Postwar Division, In- 
dustrial Area Study No. 10.) 


U. 8. Nationat Resources PLANNING Boarp. After the 
War—1918-1920; Military and Economic Demobiliza- 
tion of the United States, its Effect Upon Employment and 
Income. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, June 1943. 45 pp. 


“The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 123, No. 9 (Oct. 30, 1943), pp. 572-573. 


Warp, Mary Frances. ‘One Million Men Have Come 
Back!’’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 22, No, 2 (Novem- 
ber 1943), pp. 109-113. 


Considers veteran placement, the handicapped, and 
planned placement through predischarge registration. 


WINSELMAN, Heten A. “The Price of Veterans’ Compen- 
sation.”’ Conference Board Economic Record, New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 296-300. 


Includes statistics for all wars in which the United 
States was a belligerent since the Revolution. 


GENERAL 


“Administrative Expenses of the Board.”” Monthly Review 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 
10 (October 1943), pp. 207-211. Processed. 


AnpREws, F. Emerson. “What Price Children?” Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston, Vol. 172, No. 5 (November 1943), pp. 
94-99. 


Economie and social aspects of raising a family, with a 
plan for a system of children’s allowances in this country. 


ANSHEN, Rutn Nanpa, Editor. Beyond Victory. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. 291 pp. 
Twenty-one papers on various aspects of post-war recon- 

struction. John G. Winant writes on the International 

Labor Organization and Future Social Policy, and Sir 

William Beveridge discusses Freedom in Social Security. 


Braziz. Laws. Consolidagéo das Leis do Trabalho; 
Decreto-Lei N. 5,452—1-5-43. Rio de Janeiro: Im- 
prensa Nacional, 1943. 262 pp. (Ministério do Tra- 
balho, Indidstria e Comércio, Comissio Técnica de 
Orientagéo Sindical.) 

The text of Brazil’s consolidated labor legislation, as 
adopted by Decree-Law No. 5,452 of May 1, 1943. The 
code, which took effect November 10, 1943, deals with 
labor standards, the labor contract, trade-union organiza- 
tion, and related matters. Does not deal with social 
security. Indexed. 
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Brown, Estuer Lucite. ‘Comparative Developments 
in Social Work, Medicine, and Law.” The Family, 
New York, Vol. 24, No. 7 (November 1943), pp. 243- 
255. 


Describes and evaluates the social attitudes and social 
services of the three professional fields. 


“Capitulo de Garantfas Sociales en la Constitucién 
Politica de la Reptblica de Costa Rica.” Trabajo y 
Previsién Social, Mexico, D. F., Vol. 17, No. 66 (July 
1943), pp. 63-66. 


The text of the Costa Rican constitutional amendments 
of June 25, 1943, on the subject of “Social Guarantees.” 
The guarantees include social insurance against illness, 
disability, maternity, old age, and death. 


Davison, Str Ronaup. Social Security; The Story of 
British Social Progress and the Beveridge Plan. Visual- 
ized by Isotype. London, Toronto, ete.: George G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1943. 62 pp. 


“The main purpose of this book is to show in diagrams 
Britain’s progress towards Social Security.” Thirteen 
pictorial colored charts illustrate data on health, unem- 
ployment, poverty, rent, social services, and other aspects 
of British life, including the Beveridge proposals, The 
text reviews past progress, considers primary needs and 
aims, and discusses benefits, administration, and finance 
under the Beveridge plan, 


FRERKING Satas, Oscar. “El Desarrollo Histérico de la 
Legislacién del Trabajo en Bolivia.” Part IX. Revista 
de Estudios Jurtdicos, Poltticos y Sociales, Sucre, Bolivia, 
Vol. 4, No. 9 (June 1943), pp. 95-128. 

Completes the author’s study of the historical develop- 
ment of labor legislation in Bolivia which began in the 
first issue of the Revista, May-July 1940. The succeeding 
chapters have traced the evolution of Bolivian social legis- 
lation from the time of the Incas to developments and 
proposals in 1943. 


HirscareLp, GerHaRD. $20 Billion for Social Security? 
Cost Appraisal.of Proposals for Expansion of Coverage 
and of Services. Chicago: Insurance Economies Society 
of America, 1943. 4 pp. (Reprinted from Trusts and 
Estates, August 1943.) 


Jonges, Rospurt C. Low-Cost Housing in Latin America. 
Washington: Division of Labor and Social Information, 
Pan American Union, 1943. 20 pp. Processed. 


A review of developments in 18 countries. Illustrated. 


Lomax, K. 8. “The Relationship Between Expenditure 
per Head and Size of Population of County Boroughs in 
England and Wales.”’ Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, Vol. 106, Part 1, 1943, pp. 51-59. 
Includes annual per capita expenditure by year, from 

1930-31 through 1936-37, on poor relief, maternity serv- 

ices, public health, housing, and other services, for county 

boroughs, grouped by size. 


Martin Pérez, ANGEL. ‘Programa y Desarrollo de la 
Seguridad Social en los Estados Unidos de America.” 
Trabajo y Previsién Social, Mexico, D. F., Vol. 16, No. 
63 (April 1943), pp. 69-91. 
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The ideas, content, and development of social security 
in the United States. 


Mé&ra.i, Rupoutr AvapAhr. “O Custeio do Seguro Social.’’ 
Revista do Servigo Publico, Rio de Janeiro, 6th Year, Vol. 
3, No. 2 (August 1943), pp. 12-19. 


Discusses various aspects of the cost of social insurance, 
including the difference between the legal and the economic 
incidence of the contributions. Declares that what may 
appear to be an unproductive, if necessary, burden is in 


fact a ‘“‘new source of the material and moral wealth of the 
nation.” 


Méraut, Rupoutr Atapir. ‘Os Precursores da Previdén- 
cia Social Moderna.” Trabalho e Seguro Social, Rio de 
Janeiro, Ist Year, Vol. 2, No. 3 (June 1943), pp. 353-356. 
Discusses the Declaration of Rights in the French Con- 

stitution of 1793—which affirmed that “public aid is a 

sacred duty’’—as a significant forerunner of modern social 

insurance. Has a brief bibliography. 


Nasu, Watrer. New Zealand; A Working Democracy. 
Introduction by Eric Estorick. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1943. 335 pp. 

Includes material on social security, manpower, and 
post-war reconstruction. The author, Labour Party leader 
and first Minister of Social Security, is also New Zealand’s 
first minister to the United States. 


New ZEALAND. Socrau Securiry Department. Social 
Security Monetary Benefits and War Pensions in New 
Zealand. Wellington: Government Printer, 1943. 53 
pp. 

A handbook which includes historical background and 
full information on all types of social security benefits and 


military pensions, except benefits in kind under health 
insurance, 


NUFFIELD CoLLEGE, OxrorD University. Employment 
Policy and Organization of Industry After the War. 


Oxford: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1943. 70 pp. 


This statement is the outcome of a series of private 
conferences held at the College. “ ‘Full employment’ was 
the starting point; but the discussions inevitably branched 
out into large questions concerning the future organization 
of industry and the relations between public and private 
enterprise, between capital and labour, and between 
industry and the public.” 


O’Manoney, JoserH C. Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning; Report . . . to the Special Committee on Post- 
War Economic Planning Pursuant to S. Res. 102... . 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
144 pp. (78th Cong., Ist Sess. S. Doc. No. 106.) 
Includes the statement and recommendations made by 

the author, who is chairman of the Subco:nmittee on Indus- 

trial Reorganization of the Senate Special Committee on 

Post-War Economic Planning; information on planning by 

Government and private organizations; and a summary of 

some of the literature relating to full employment after the 

war. See also the Hearings of the Subcommittee, under 

U. 8. Congress, below. 
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Pautey, C. O. The Multiple Cost of Social Security, 
Address at the Social Insurance Legislative Forum, 
International Association of Insurance Counsel, Chicago, 
June 28, 1943. Chicago: Insurance Economies Society 
of America, 1943. 4 pp. 


Pautey, C.O. Some Aspects of Social Security. Chicago: 
Insurance Economics Society of America, no date. 5 pp. 


Criticizes the present insurance programs and opposes 
their expansion. 


SALTONSTALL, LEverEtTT. ‘‘A Governor Looks at Govern- 
ment.” American Mercury, New York, Vol. 57, No, 
239 (November 1943), pp. 519-528. 


Comment by the Governor of Massachusetts on broad 


lines of post-war policy for this country, including social 
security. 


Surrras, G. Finpuay, and Rostas, L. The Burden of 
British Taxation. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 240 pp. 

This study has for its object “‘to estimate how much 
was paid in taxation, in 1937-38 and in 1941-42, out of 
each of a range of different incomes.’”’ Performs this analy- 


sis for each type of tax, including social insurance contri- 
butions. 


Sincer, H. W. Can We Afford ‘Beveridge’? London: 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., and Fabian Publications Ltd., 
May 1943. 23 pp. (Fabian Publications Ltd., Re- 
search Series No. 72.) 


A discussion of social security finance in Great Britain. 
Includes a reading list. 


Seatpinc, ALuaAN. “The Poor Are Still Poor.” New 
Republic, New York, Vol. 109, No. 18 (Nov. 1, 1943), 
pp. 617-619. 

Discusses the question of low-income groups in the 

United States and points out some suggested remedies in 

the fields of taxation, price control, and subsidies. 


TASMANIAN STATE FINANCE ComMITTEE. The Tasmanian 
Economy in 1942-43; A Survey Prepared on Behalf of the 
Government. Hobart, Tasmania: Government Printer, 
August 1943. 40 pp. (Studies of the Tasmanian 
Economy No. 18.) 

Material on employment, unemployment, and relief, 
with statistics on pay rolls and related matters. Includes 


a section on the Australian war economy and post-war 
plans. 


U. S. Bureau or THe Census. Sitteenth Census of the 
United State’: 1940. Population; The Labor Force 
(Sample Statistics). Employment and Family Char- 
acteristics of Women. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 212 pp. Processed. 

The introduction contains a brief section on applications 
of the data to the analysis of potential labor supply. The 
32 detailed tables constituting the main body of the work 
are in 3 main parts—Family and Personal Characteristics, 
Economic Characteristics, and Employment Status and 
Occupation of Women in the Labor Force. 
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U. 8S. Coneress. Senatg. SpeciaL CoMMITTEE ON 
Post-War Economic Pouicy aND PuaNnnina. Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning; Hearings . . . Sep- 
tember 11 to 18, 1948. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 399 pp. 


The Subcommittee, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman, held hearings in the Pacific Coast cities of San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. 
The testimony and statements deal chiefly with the prob- 
lems of this area, including industrial and population 
structure es well as present planning for the post-war 
period. See also the report of the chairman, under O’ Ma- 
honey, above. 


Woorron, Barpara. “Before and After Beveridge.” 
Political Quarterly, London, Vol. 14, Ne. 2 (October-— 
December 1943), pp. 357-363. 


Xavier Lopes, Hetvécio. ‘“Evolucio Histérica do 
Seguro Social.”’ Revista do Servico Piblico, Rio de 
Janeiro, 6th year, Vol. 3, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 5-14. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 
Dos Santos, Evaristo. “Incorporagio e Fusio de 
Caixas.’’ Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e 


Comércio, Rio de Jameiro, Vol. 9, No. 103 (March 1943), 
pp. 220-231. 


Recent Brazilian trends in the incorporation and fusion 
of retirement and pension funds associated with public 
service concerns. Includes a list of these funds, as of 
December 31, 1942. 


GILBERT, Lege R. “Shall Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Be Extended to School Employees?” School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Vol. 107, No. 1 (July 1943), 
pp. 23-24. 


INsTITUTO DE APOSENTADORIA E PENsoES pos COoMER- 
ciArI0os. DELEGACIA po Estapo pE Sio Pavto. 
Atividades da Delegacia de S. Paulo do Instituto dos 
Comerciadrios, 1942: Relatério. Por José Armando 
Affonseca. S&o Paulo, Brazil: Empresa Grdfica da 
“Revista dos Tribunais” Ltda., 19438. 54 pp. 

The 1942 report of the State of Sao Paulo branch of 
the Brazilian Savings and Pensions Institute for Com- 
mercial Workers. 


U. S. Bureau or THE CrEnsus. Retirement Systems for 
State and Local Government Employees, 1941. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, 1943. 144 pp. Processed. (State 
and Local Government Special Study No. 17, Final.) 


A comprehensive statistical analysis, described as the 
“first national survey of retirement systems for State and 
local public employees,”’ including teachers. 


Winters, GLenn R. “Retirement Pensions for Judges.” 
Journal of the American Judicature Society, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Vol. 27, No. 4, (December 1943), pp. 105-112. 


Includes tables giving characteristics of State plans for 
retirement of judges. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


CampBeELL, 8. F. Effect of Demobilization and Readjust- 
ment on North Carolina Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation. Raleigh: Unemployment Compensa- 


tion Commission of North Carolina, 1943. 26 pp. 
Processed, 


An analysis of the State labor market, with estimates of 
possible future trends in all employment and in com- 
pensable unemployment. 


Cuace, James E. ‘Unemployment Compensation Dis- 
qualifications in Florida.” Economics Leaflets (College 
of Business Administration, University of Florida), 
Gainsville, Fla., Vol. 11, No. 11 (October 1943), pp. 1-4. 


Analysis of Florida statistics from 1940 through June 
1943. 


Ciacvuge, Ewan. Financial and Administrative Problems 
of an Unemployment Compensation System in the United 
States. Address before the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Administrators, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Oct. 20, 1943. Washington: Social Security 
Board, 1943. 10 pp. Processed. 

Includes a discussion of the solvency of the unemploy- 
ment compensation systems in the post-war period. 


“Covered Employment in Pennsylvania Industries, 1942.” 
Unemployment Compensation Trends and Totals (Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation), Harrisburg, Vol. 6, No. 9 (September 
1943), pp. 1-2. Processed. 


Eckier, Samurpvt. ‘Modern Social Security Plans and 
Unemployment.” International Labour Review, Mont- 
real, Vol. 48, No. 5 (November 1943), pp. 555-583. 


Discusses the nature of modern social security plans; 
the Keynes theory of employment; the relation between 
social security programs and the volume of employment; 
and social security plans as instruments for the expansion 
or maintenance of employment. The last-named dis- 
cussion deals with benefits and contributions, the reserve 
question, and administration. 

“The Employment Exchange Service of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service.” Labour Management, 
London, Winter 1943-44, pp. 79-83. 


An up-to-date description of British public employ- 
ment offices, including wartime changes. 


Gieason, Ctype W. “Where Shall They Find Work?” 
Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Employmeat Security 
Division and U. 8S. War Manpower Commission), 
Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 2-3 ff. 
Emphasizes nonmanufacturing employment as the most 

promising answer to the problem of demobilization. 


IpaHo. INDusTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp. Solvency Study. 
Boise (?), Sept. 13, 1943. 5 pp. Processed. 
Indicates that, under given assumptions, the Idaho 


unemployment compensation fund will remain solvent 
in the post-war period. 
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Katecki, M. “Political Aspects of Full Employment.” 
Political Quarterly, London, Vol, 14, No. 2 (October- 
December 1943), pp. 322-331. 


An analysis of opposition to the maintenance of full 
employment. 


LinpBLoom, Cuaries E. “Psy Roll Taxation and Em- 
ployment Stabilization.” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 57, No. 4 (August 1943), 
pp. 657-658. 


A brief note on the principles of allocating costs. 


Massacausetts. Division or Emptoyment Security. 
Experience Rating in Massachuseits in 1948. Prepared 
by Department of Research and Statistics. Boston, 
Sept. 10, 1943. 22 pp. Processed. 


Nationat Pouicy Commitrer. Postwar Employment in 
Arkansas; Report of a Session of the Arkansas Policy 
Commiitee, Little Rock, Arkansas, August 31, 1943. 
Washington: The Committee, 1943. 19pp. Processed. 
(National Policy Reports, No. 18.) 


New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
sion. Benefit Experience; Characteristics of Claimants 
Whose Benefit Years Ended During the Last Six Months 
of the Calendar Year 1948. Prepared by Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Trenton (7), Nov. 1, 1943. 
13 pp. Processed. 


Orecon. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION’ 
Study of the Solvency of the Oregon Unemployment Com- 
pensation Trust Fund. Eugene (?), Aug. 15, 1943. 
22 pp. Processed. 


Concludes that, under given assumptions, the Oregon 


fund “would remain solvent throughout the first 2 years 
after the cessation of hostilities.” 


Papier, Rose -L. Unemployment Compensation Expe- 
rience of Beneficiaries in Columbus, Ohio: 19389-1940. 
Columbus: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1943. 82 pp. (Research Monograph No. 
33.) 

An analysis of the effectiveness of the Ohio Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law during the first 2 years of benefit 
payments, based on the experience of Columbus benefi- 
ciaries. Includes information on the persona] and occu- 
pational characteristics of beneficiaries, their weekly 
benefit amount, disqualification status, exhaustion rate, 
and reemployment experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Changes in the Active File of Reporting 
Employers, July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1948. Harrisburg, 
Oct. 5, 1943. 8 pp. Processed. (Statistical Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 36.) 

A study of new businesses and removals from business in 

Pennsylvania. 


Ura. InpustriaAL Commission. DEPARTMENT OF Em- 
PLOYMENT Security. Unemployment Insurance in 
Utah; Problems of 1943-44. Salt Lake City, 1943. 
32 pp. 

A discussion of the function of unemployment insurance 
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in the present and post-war periods, supplemented by 
tables, charts, and illustrations showing operations jp 
Utah. Considers the possibility of a Federal program and 
suggests amendments to the State law for improving 
administration. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE Buinp, 
Proceedings of the Twentieth Biennial Convention . . . 
Columbus, Ohio, July 12-15, 1948. Place not given, 
1943. 258 pp. (Obtainable from Alfred Allen, Secre- 
tary-General of the Association, c/o Hadley Correspond- 
ence School for the Blind, Winnetka, III.) 


Includes several papers on employment and placement 
for the blind, and an article by Roma Sawyer Cheek 
entitled, “An Interpretation of Title 10 of the Socigl 
Security Act With Special Reference to Senate Bill 1161.” 


“Distribution Formulas for Relief Appropriations.”’ So- 
cial Welfare Review (Minnesota Division of Social 
Welfare), St. Paul (?), Vol. 5, No. 4 (September 1943), 
pp. 17-19. 


Discusses the principles and modifications of a formula 
recently adopted in Minnesota for allocating funds to 
counties. 


Drake, Russevt P., and Lerrratiom, JARLE. ‘“Organi- 
zation and Administration of Local Public Welfare 
Services: VI—Welfare Board Functions.”’ Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1943), pp. 
333-341. 

The last of six articles dealing particularly with the 
problems of smaller agencies, ‘‘where substantial speciali- 
zation of staff for administrative purposes is impossible.” 


FiscHLowiTz, Estanistau. ‘‘Abonos Familiares.”” Re- 
vista do Servico Publico, Rio de Janeiro, 6th Year, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, and Vol. 3, No. 1 (June and July 1943), pp. 22-25, 
23-29. 

The first installment discusses family allowances in 
Brazil, in light of Decree 12,299 of April 22, 1943, which 
provides for aid to large families. The second installment 
considers programs in other countries, with conclusions 
applicable to Brazil. 


Forp, ANNE M. ‘‘Recreation for the Aged.’’ Louisiana 
Welfare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 
13-16 ff. 


Outlines experience with persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance in New Orleans. 


Hawkins, CHARLEs. “‘Development of Standards for Allo- 
cation of Staff to Local Offices Administering Public 
Assistance Programs.” Index of Public Assistance in 
Missouri, Jefferson City, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January, Febru- 
ary, March 1943), pp. 3-6. 

Findings from a study by the State Social Security Com- 
mission of Missouri. 


HENNIGAN, CLOTELLE. ‘Development of Standards of 
Assistance.”” Louisiana Welfare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, 
No. 4 (October 1943), pp. 6-8 ff. 
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Planning for food and clothing standards by the Louisi- 
ana Department of Social Welfare. 


Mississipr1. CrviniaN Derense Councrt. Cui_p CARE 
CommitTTex. Standards of Day Care Centers for Children 
of Working Mothers in Mississippi. Jackson: The 
Council, 1943. 28 pp. 


“Money, Public Welfare, and People.” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 10 (October 1943), 
pp. 2-3. 


The preparation of public welfare budgets in Alabama. 


New York Srare. DeEparRTMENT oF SociaL WELFARE. 
Social Recording in Children’s Institutions. Albany (7), 
June 1, 1943. 27 pp. 


The report of a joint committee of the New York State 
Association of Children’s Institutions and the State 
Department of Social Welfare. 


PENNSYLVANIA ScHoo. or Socta Work. Day Nursery 
Care as a Social Service; A Discussion of Current View- 
Points With Case Material. Philadelphia: The School 
(2410 Pine St.), 1943. 86 pp. 

Social case work in day nursery administration and 
service is the central theme of five of these six papers, 
“written out of the immediate experience of case workers, 
for current use in discussion and teaching.”” The authors 
are Alice T. Dashiell (who discusses problems of setting up 
a community program of day care), Dorothy Curtis Melby, 
Barbara E. Hansen (two papers), Beatrice Altkrug Muller, 
and Bernice Kaplon Temin. 


Srravuss, Linuran L., and Roms, Epwin P. The Child and 
the Law in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, 1943. 292 pp. 


Presents, in excerpt or summary, Pennsylvania legisla- 
tion for the protection and welfare of children. 


The Yearbook of Philanthropy, 1942-43, edited by John 
Price Jones. New York: The Inter-River Press, 1943. 
75 pp. 


Information on amounts given, income brackets of con- 
tributors, war appeals, foreign relief, and various “fields 
of giving,’’ among them community chests, family welfare, 
and hospitals. Data from 1920 to the present. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN HospiTaL ASsOcIATION. COMMISSION ON Hos- 
PITAL Service. The Blue Cross, a Record and a Chal- 
lenge; Annual Report of the Director, 1942-1943. Chi- 
cago: The Commission, 1943. 36 pp. 

Information on prepaid hospitalization insurance in the 


United States. Includes comment on proposed social 
security legislation. 


AMERICAN MeEpIcAL AssociATION. BurEAv oF MEDICAL 
Economics. Medical Service Plans; A Report. Chicago: 
The Association, 1943. 72 pp. 

Contains chapters on the Growth of Medical Organiza- 
tion, Care of the Indigent, the Farm Security Administra- 
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tion, Medical Care Plans (descriptive outlines of 16 plans), 
and Experience With Prepayment Plans. 


Bravo, Atrrepo Leonarpo. “Critica de la Ley de 
Medicina Preventiva.” Boletin Médico Social de la Caja 
de Seguro Obligatorio, Santiago, Chile, Vol. 10, Nos. 106- 
107 (May-June 1943), pp. 233-240. 


A criticism of the provisions and workings of the Chilean 
Preventive Medicine Act, with suggestions for its impréve- 
ment. 


“British Medical Association; Annual Representative 
Meeting, London, 1943.” British Medical Journal Sup- 
plement, London, Oct. 2, 9, and 16, 1943, pp. 51-56, 59— 
64, 65-70. 


These installments summarize the debate by British 
medical leaders on ‘The Future of Medical Services.’’ 


“British Medical Association on Beveridge Plan.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 
123, No. 12 (Nov. 20, 1943), p. 777. 


From the annual] representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held in September. 


CHAMBERS, CarRLsTon. “Lessons Found in Failure of 
Health Insurance Plan.’”’ Medical Economics, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 2 (November 1943), pp. 48-50. 


Reviews the experience in San Diego of the California 
Physicians Service, which operated, and then discontinued, 
a prepaid medical and hospital service program at the 
Linda Vista housing project of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


Dawson oF Penn, Viscount. ‘“‘Medical Service and So- 
cial Change: Some Reflections and Convictions.” 
British Medical Journal, London, Oct. 2, 1943, pp. 
429-430. 


By the president of the British Medical Association. 


“Does Medical Education Need to Be Revolutionized? 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: II.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 123, No. 8 
(Oct. 23, 1943), p. 484. 

Declares that section 1111 of the bill would “destroy the 
voluntary organization’’ set up by the medical profession 
in the field of medical education. A third editorial on this 
subject appeared in the Journal for October 30 (p. 564), 
under the title, ‘‘Does American Medicine Need a Dic- 
tator?”’ 


Jones, Everett W. “Solvency of Hospitals Demands a 
Master Plan on Governmert’s Responsibility for the 
Indigent.’’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 11 (No- 
vember 1943), pp. 59-62. 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. ‘“‘What’s Wrong With Med- 
ical Practice?’”’ American Mercury, New York, §Vol. 
57, No. 239 (November 1943), pp. 557-563. 

Criticizes the existing system of individual medical 
care and argues that “We must weave into one fabric 
publicly supported research laboratories, medical schools, 
new and old group clinics and hospitals and put all under 
competent control to maintain the highest standards.” 
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Karpinos, Bernarp D. “The Physically Handicapped.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 58, No. 43 
(Oct. 22, 1943), pp. 1573-1592. 


Data for the United States, with tables, charts, and 
bibliography. 


Krrenin, D. Harcourt. “The Public Corporation.” 
British Medical Journal, London, Sept. 18, 25, and Oct. 
2, 1943, pp. 369-371, 399-400, 423-424. 


British proposals for health insurance have included a 
movement for the establishment of a public corporation 
to administer medical services. This paper studies the 
existing British public corporations “‘in a search for data 
which might help in the design of a new corporation to 
administer nation-wide health services.’’ An editorial 
in the issue of October 2 discusses the subject (pp. 425-426). 


McNamara, Frep A. “Facts About the 400,000-Bed 
Federal System of Hospitals Operated by Eight Separate 
Agencies.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1943), pp. 87-89. 

By the chief of the Business Management Section, Divi- 


sion of Administrative Management, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Porrer, Evten C.; Howeun, Laura; and Lock woop, 
Marian. ‘How Can a Program for Care of the Chron- 
ically Ill and Aged Be Integrated? A Case Report of 
Experience in One State.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1943), pp. 326-332. 


Outlines the structure of relief and medical care in New 
Jersey, and shows the development of a program of care 
in Monmouth County. A second article will note such 
work in three other counties. 


“Sound Medical Principles for Medical Practice.” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 123, 
No. 12 (Nov. 20, 1943), pp. 770-771. 


An editorial on the policies of the American and British 
medical associations. 


Srewart, FRANK A., and Rrexs, Ropert C. ‘Northern 
Permanente; The Plant and the Institution.” Hos- 
pitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 11 (November 1943), pp. 
25-28. 

Describes the hospital and the services of the Northern 
Permanente Foundation, established for the Henry J. 
Kaiser shipyard workers at Vancouver, Vash. The hos- 
pital is the outgrowth of other medical-care plans connected 
with the Kaiser interests. 





(Continued from page 63) 
Potential claims arising out of deaths reported 
to the Board during the year totaled 29,600 (table 
3), or about 10 percent more than in 1941-42. 


The volume of work in connection with survivor 
benefits will continue to increase for some time to 
come. A total of 25,200 cases was disposed of 
during the year, leaving 4,400 pending on June 
30. Survivor benefits were certified in 18,100 


cases, chiefly in the form of lump-sum payments. 
No benefits could be certified in 9,200 cases, 
usually because the deceased had not elected a 
joint and survivor annuity and had already 
received annuity payments in excess of 4 percent 
of his compensation after 1936. In almost 10 
percent of the cases some benefit was due, but 
either it was unclaimed or the claim was aban- 
doned by the survivors. 
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